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For the Monthly Magazine. 
accounr of the HERRING FISHERY at 
wick; by SIR JOHN SINCLAIR, BART. 

NOR some years past, a herring-fishery 
} has been carried on along the east- 
ern coast of Caithness, more especially 
in the neighbourhood of Wick, Staxigo, 
Clyth, Lybster, Danbeath, &c. which is 
likely to become a very great national 
object. It is of considerable importance 
indeéd, even in its present state, as will 
appear from the following general view 
of it; but that is nothing to the extent 
to which it will probably be brought, 
when the harbour of Wick is completed, 
(which will be effected in the course of 
next year); when the other creeks along 
that coast are better fitted for the accom. 
modation of boats and vessels; and when 
the fishery isextended to Thurso, and the 
northern ceast of Caithness, which there 
‘Is every reason to hope will be the case 
in the course of the ensuing summer. 


Present and general State of the Widk Fisbery. 


1. Number of vessels, averaging 50 tons 
each, employed in, bringing to Wick, &c. 
the raw materials of the fishery, as salt, casks, 
staves, &c, 150. . 

2. Number of hands employed on board 
these vessels, 750. 

3. Number of boats and other vessels em- 
ployed in the fishery itself, 550. 

4. Number of hands employed on board 
"these boats and vessels, 2750. . ___ : 

5. Number of hands employed in various 
other branches of the fishery, 48 coupers, 
net-makers, gutters, packers, &c. 2,200. 

6. Total number of hands employed in the 
fishery, and the various branches therewith 
Connected, 5,700. 

7. Number of barre!s of smoked and salted 
herrings, on the average of this and the pre- 
Ceding year, about 50,000. ” 

8. ‘Total number of herrings caught and cu- 
red, at the rate of 700 herrings per barrel, 
(besides great quantities consumed in a fresh 
state,) thirty-five millions. : 

9. Number of vessels employed in trani- 
porting the herrings from Wick, sc. to other 
ports, 150. 
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10, Number of hands employed therein, 
750. ' 
11. Number of acres which the nets, when 
spread out for drying, would cover, 368. 

12. Number of miles the total length of 
the nets, one following the other, 114. 

13. Value of the herrings exported from 
Wick, &c. at 32s. per barrel, 82,0007. 

14. Price’ of each herring at that rate, 2 
farthings, and about one-fifth of a farthing. 

15. Value of each barrel of herrings, on 
the calculation that a barrel of herrings is 
equal to one of beef, 5/. 19s. 

16. Annual value of the fishery on that _ 
calculation, 28,000/. 


There can be no doubt that a barrel 
of herrings, properly cured, is equal to 
one of beet; and many have calculated 
the proportion at a still higher rate. Ie 
is of the utinost importance, therefore, 
to increase that branch of the fishery, 
more especially for the advantage of the 
poor, as salted herrings not only give a 
relish to the potatoes* and other vegeta- 
bles they. consume, but are also of the 
greatest benefit to the poor, from the 
nourishment they afford. The import- 
ance of the fishery as « nursery for sea- 
men, need not be dwelt upon. 

It may be proper to add, that this fish. 
ery is not carried on solely for the lo- 





* The best mode of using salted herrings 
with potatoes, is as follows ;—Let the pota- 
toes be parboiled, and then the skins taken 
off; let the herrings and potatoes be then 
thoroughly boiled together, and put on a dish 
for consumption. Some take out the bones, 
and mash the herrings and.the potatoes toge- 
ther, which makes a most excellent meal. If 
this mode were more generally practised, the 
internal consumption of herrings throughout 
the country. woutd indeed be great. Thereis 
hardly a family in the kingdom that would 
not find it for their advantage to parchuse 
from one to two barrels of salted herrings, and 
upwards, to be consumed in this -manner. 
When to this is added foreign and colusial 
exportation, it is difficult to point out the li- 
mits to which the herring-fishery might be 
carried, ugder adequate encquragement. 
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cal advantage of any particular district; 
but that numbers of vessels, from various 
other parts of the kingdom, assemble 
there, during the fishing-season, and en- 
joy by far the greater share of the profit 
derived therefrom. Nothing indeed can 
be more pleasing than to see the stir and 
bustle which the fishery (even on the 
contracted scale on which it 1s now es- 
tablished) occasions, in the neighbour- 
hood of Wick, in consequence of the 
number of strangers who flock to it from 
the southern coanties, when the herrings 
make their avpearance. But when, in- 
stead of 50,000, the fishery is increased 
to the extent of 500,000 barrels and up- 
wards, (which there is every reason to 
hope, under the protection of the new 
fishery-board, will soon be the case,) it 
will then become an object of the most 
essential national importance, and well de- 
serving of every possible attention and en- 
couragement thatcan be bestowed upon it. 


Herring-Fishery.—Smuthfield Club. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazin 
SIR, 


HE Smithfield Club, instituted j, 

the year 1798, for the purpose of 
ascertaining, by an ennual exhibition, 
what breeds of oxen, sheep, and pigs 
will improve the most in weight of 
meat for the market, in a. given:time 
and with a given consumption of food, 
distributed their annual prizes in De. 
cember last, on the award of Mr, 
John Tomalin, of Knightsthorp, Lei. 
cestershire; Mr. Francis Whitheld, of 
East ‘Stone, near Ashford, Kent; and 
Mr. Edward Augur, of Eastbourne, Sus. 
sex: the three judyes appointed for ex. 
amining the many fine animals exhibit 
ed, and the several certificates of their 
breeds, ages, food, &c. Belowis a 
return of the particulars :* 


-— 


* See a similar account last year, vol, 
XXVii. p. 7. 


























































































|Loose| Hide &| - | 
Beef. | Fat. | Horns. |HeadjFeet.| Blood, 
PRIZE OXEN. lbs. \ lbs. | dbs. | dbs. } dbs.) Ws. 
| Mr. John Edmond’s 6-year old light- 
’ brown Herefordshire ox, worked more 
Ve: 3 — two years, and fed on grass and 1430 [182 | 112 | 43 | 28) ® 
Re ae ay ~ o > . ° 
+ sy; Mr. John Terrett’s 6-year old red long- 
wae horued ox, worked two years, and fed $} 1359 |117 | 156 | 61 | 31} 66 
oH } On grass, hay. and oil-cakes sw -jT : 
ia Mr. William Webber's 6-year old white- 
ire legged Devoushire ox, worked three }| 1074 |144 | 96 | 40 | 26 52 
ie years, and fed on grass and hay . 
Bet ¢ Mr. John Terrett’s 4-year old dark-red | 
ya Herefordshire ox, not worked, fed on $} 1416 188 | 119 | 54 | 32] 69 
hI grass, hay, and Swede turnips - - 
ae Mr. Michael Buckley’s 3-year old ured 
ae Devonshire ox, not worked, fed on | <saee we 
fia 3 grass, hay, angturnips— - : -j) | 
Mr. Edward Boddington’s 4-year old } | 
4 black Scotch ox, fed on grass, hay, 765 102 | 91 $5} 18} 44 
| and turnips = - - : ° . | | 
i | 
his evrr |) Mutton Louse Entrails Weigh 
: 4S Head.| Fat. (Ski j] &c. | alive. 
| PRIZE SHEEP. Be | Ba | tbs | tee |e 
a sail | 
i Mr. John Fdinond’s three 22-months 1 —— | — | | — | 
: | old new Leicesier Wethers, fed ond 2 ae Pa S| eee 
; Mars hav, aud turnips - at 9-1} anteee . 
j Mr. John Westcar’s three 83-months i 45 16 4:29 dae 5 
: S 154 23 
old new Lcicester wethers, fed oF | 1413 a drives 303 207 
grass oniy = - @ Q | 
’ a ° > | 131 1383 5 
; Mr. Henry King, jun. three 20-months f 1 | 7% 13° a prs rg 
| uld om Down wethers, fed ony 76 112 101 4 13 
4 grass only ° . . 
or heage . . e “13 | 9 ; 
‘a , Mr. William Harrison’s three 32-months 1 ad ie 14 6 13 
| old South Daw ‘ethers. i | 15 | 15 | 125 ° 
| n wethers, ted ond 2 | 1119] 174, 18113] 1 1704 
|_ grass, hay, and Swede turnips -13 | 100 rl 14 .4 "y 152 
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PRIZE PIGS. 


Pork & |Loose 
Head. | Fat. | FeetiBlood} &c. alive. 
lbs. | los. | dbs. | los. | lbs. lbs. 








Mr. John Road’s 60-weeks old spotted 
Berkshire pig, fed on skimmed milk, 
and four bushels of bariey-meal - - 

Mr. John Road’s 40-weeks old spotted 
Berksire sow-pig, fedon skimmed inilk, 
and four bushels of barievemeal - —- 





t 502 | 14/3 | Sf] 254 | 553 


f| 30s 14/3 | 5 | 252 





4114 | 


























it having been represented to the 
Club, at their late meetings, that the 
reason why no oxen were shown in some 
of their classes, arose from the working 
of oxen being little or not at all prac- 
tised in the districts most famed for 
some of the breeds alluded to, the 
Club resolved to exempt in future the 
long-horned and. short-horned breeds of 
oxen from the condition of two years’ 
work before they are put up to fatten, 
which is still an indispensable condition 
with large Hereford, Sussex, Kent, or 
Devonshire oxen. It having also been 
stated, that a premium offered for two-~ 
rear-old fat wethers of the pure Merino 
oak would encourage’attention to im- 
rovement in) the carcases of these va- 
fable annals by selection, without in- 
jury to the fineness of their fleece, such 
a premium was. adopted in their new 
bill of conditions and forms of certifi- 
cates for the next Show; which may be 
had, as usual, of Mr. Mitchell, Draper, 
No. 7, Cloth Fair, near Smithfield. Mar- 
ket. After the next year, it is the in- 
tention of the Club to have the large 
worked oxen shown in pairs or yokes, 
at their annual show during the great or 
Christmas market for fat animals in 
Smithfield, (which is usually the Monday 
se’nnight before Christmas Day) instead 
of singly, as heretofore. The number of 
members is now 251. _ 
Your's, &c. 
Westminster, J. Farey, Secretary. 
February 19, 1810. 


a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HIAVE in my book-press, “ Noahs 
Flood, an opera, in five acts, by Ed- 
ward Ecclestone, London, 1679.” 

Act 1st. ‘The scene being opened, 
Hell is represented, with spirits in several 
postures of torments, hideous howlings 
and lamentations are heard, and several 
are flying across the stage. The scene, 
on a sudden, shifts, and represents Luci- 
fer, Satan, Beeizebub, Asmoday, Moloch, 
and Belial, at which songs of joy and 


triumph are heard ; all advancing from a 
rolling lake of burning brimstone, 

Act 2d. The scene represents a glo- 
rious sun, jn its full meridian —Enter 
the angel Gabriel and Noah, as in dis- 
course. 

Act 3d. Scene a pleasant garden, 
adorned with various walks kaa close 
bowers, and enamelled with purlin 
rivulets ; a shower of rain is seen to fal 
the sky on a sudden clears up, and aglo- 
rious sun appears.—*Enter Sein and Phi- 
lothea, Japhet’s wife.—As they are going 
out, Japhet enters. | 

Afterwards the scene opens, and re- 
presents several altars, with sacrifices on 
them, the sacrificers devoutly kneeling be- 
fore them. A cloud of fire descends on 
the altars, and consumes the sacrifices, 
then ascends: a song is sung all the 
while the cloud rises, expressing the ac- 
ceptation of their sacrifices; and then 
the scene changes to the garden.—Enter 
Noah.—Enter Lucifer in robes of light. 
A shower of fire falls down; a clap of 
thunder is heard; Noah returns affright- 
ed; Gabriel flies down; ‘and Lucifer 
sinks at the same time. 

Act 4th. Scene the Deluge—only 
one bill and the ark seen above the waves, 
The scene changes—all overwhelmed 
with the waves. The scene changes 
again, and represents hell: Lucifer, Sa- 
tun, Beelzebub, Asmoday, and Belial, 
‘sitting in Pandemonium. The scene 
changes—all destroyed but the ark, 
which is swimming on the surface of the 
waters. All the devils appear again— 
they assault the ark; almost overturn 
it—~several flaming chariots full of angels 
fly down, and thunder and lightning drive 
the devils into the ori The scene 
changes, and represents Noah in the ark ; 
to whom Sin and Death appear, and ad- 
dress themselves. 

Thus far I give the description to assist 
J.B.(see a late number of your Magazine.) 

Glasgow, Post-office-court, Your's, &c. 

December 7, 1809. Davip Kar. 


P.S.—Can any of your correspondents 
point out to me the book in which I may find 
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the most recent and fullest account of the 
potteries tn Staffordshire ? To ob'ain the in- 
formation desired, I lately bought Pitt's Agri- 
cultural Survey of that county. A part of 
it professes to describe the mapuiactures there 5 
but there is a shameful silence about the 
potteries, P. 235, speaking of the potteries, 
he says, ** They have not been so flourishing 
since the wat.—-Mr. Wedgewood.” Bat no 
more does he say. That pattiot surely did 
not expect Mr. Pitt to be silent about a ma- 
pufacture in which so much ingenuity has 
becn displayed. 


et ioe 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
"SIR, 


O the introductory remarks of your 
generally-judicious correspondent 

©, (No. 194, p. 8.) I give my unqualified 
assent. But I completely dissent from 
his opinion respecting an equivocal use 
of the relative, founded ow the supposed 
propriety of employing one and the same 
word in two different cases. Ihave no 
hesitation to say, that ‘* the things which 
J liked, and were agreeable, &c.” is an 
improper phraseology ; and it was not 
without surprise, that, in a communica- 
tion, the intended object of which 
secined to be the just condemnation of 
** pedantic exertions to mould the En- 
glish grammar onthe structure of the 
learned languages,” I perceived an 
attempt made to give colour to sucha 
construction, by a supposed parallel pas- 
sage extracted from one of the learned 
Janguages. The simple and genuine 
principles of English grammar have 
ulready been too much distorted, by 
being forced into unnatural assimilations 
with other tongues. No applicable de- 
duction can, with propriety, be formed 
tvom any classical-rule or anomaly, By 
a reference to irregular, or figurative syne 
tax, it will be seen, that the ancients 
were not backward to take liberties with 
their own regular or analogical syntax! 
Ir would, perhaps, be deemed a ‘gram 
matical heresy, were I to assert, “that 
they had as great an aptitude to trip in 
their syntax, a5 the moderns have. 
Indeed, upon abstract principles, the 
mmpropriety of using one and the same 
word, us iwo different cases, to represent 
the contrary relations of agent and pati- 
ent, is suthcienUv manifest. «The enor- 
muaty of iife error would not. in my appre- 
hension, be greater, even if thére were a 
Variation in the inflesion of the two 
cases thus confounded. The confound. 
ing two Gistinct relations in one and the 


sue word, is just as improper as the 


On Equivocal Constructions. 
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confounding two distinct differen 
inflected cases. But it is improper | 
have recourse either to analogy or tp 
abstract principles, on a point respecting 
which reputable usage is not decided, 
or, as your correspondent truly ob. 
serves, the phraseology for which he 
seeins inclined to contend, is, At present, 
** a point of no dispute,” either among 
grammarians, or correct writers, 

In English; the relative is often, not 
improperly, understood, when it is the 
objective case; as “ the person [whom] 
you inentioned, did not come.” But, in 
strict. propriety, it is never left to he 
supplied in the nominative case ; unless 
when, in the same sentence, and under 
the same general construction, 1 hasbeen 
previously expressed in that case thus: 
although we ought not to write, ‘the 
things which L liked, and were, &c.” but 
* which were” ; yet, we may write either, 
*¢ the things which were liked by me, and 
equally agreeable to my. friends, &e.” 
or, “ and which were equally agreeable.” 
From such a practice, sanctioned asi 
is by general and reputable usage, no 
correct writer will ever deviate iten- 
tionally. —The preceding rules result from 
obvious principles, The objective case 
is often understood, in English, even 
when it has not. been previously ex- 
pressed; and as the accusative of the 
relative is known to involve its antece 
dent, it may on this account, and from 
the nature of the general construction, 
often be omitted, without any detriment 
to perspicuity. On the contrary, the 
nominative of the relative, alihough it 
also implies the antecedent, caunot be 
omitted, unless it has been previously 
expressed, Perspicuity demands 1s 
insertion, Thus, * the man you ment 
oned came,”-.is sufficiently perspicuous. 
But, “ the man is coming, spoke,” 1s 80 
intelligible. We must, according to the 
sense, write either, * the man whois 
coming, spoke,” or ** the man 1s coming, 
who spoke,” 

It may be worthy of observation, ‘too, 
that variation in construction, such a3 
change from an active to a passive con- 
struction, and vice versa, or in persons 
and cirtumstances, seldom allows any 
great latitude to elliptical constructions. 

It is needless to add that:I object to 
Pope’s 
“Abuse on all he loved, or loved himy 

spread.” 
The same writer has another similar line, 
m which, however, with singular econ 
my, Obe noun scems to occupy the i 
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both of a nominative and an accusative ; 

«¢ In him who is, and him whe finds, a 
friend.” 

A construction of the same description 

occurs in 1 Corinth, ii. 9. ** Eye bath 

not seen, nor ear beard, neither have 


‘entered into the heart of man, the things 


which God hath prepared for them that 
love him.” 
All the preceding instances however, 
IT am inclined to think, should be referred 
to the use of the figure ellipsis, rather 
than attributed, onthe principles of your 
correspondent, to the equivocal use of 
oue word in two cases, as the real repre- 
sentative of two distinct relations. In- 
deed, it appears to me nat a little prepos- 
terous to suppose, that a word can be 
so employed. Univocainess, it is well 
known, isthe very life of perspicuity; 
and if the construction be allowed to be 
elliptical (and that it is I cannot doubt), 
the ellipsis of the noun is not likely to 
be so generally reprobated as that of the 
relative. Your’s, &c. 
Crouch End, J. GRANT. 
February 10, 1810. 
- ee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
ee ; 
A WELL-meaning letter of some un- 
known friend, respecting me,in your 
Magazine for last month, occasions me to 
trouble your readers with this. 
There was a report lately of mydecease ; 


. and [ was noticed as having departed 


from this world, in many of the daily 
prints, 

_ Aly health had then suffered extremely, 
insomuch that at one time, when travel- 
ing trom Chard to Sherborne, I expected 
to expire in the chaise. 

_ Nevertheless, here I am still: the ma- 
lice of my enemies has not been able to 
send me to hell, nor has-it been-the good 
pleasure of my heavenly Father, as yet, 
to call me to heaven. But I wait for his 
summons in the shade of retirement. 

' Judging that neither the history, nor 
the opinions, of an obscure individual, can 
be at all interesting.to the public, I shall 
neither supply ‘deficiencies, nor rectify 
mistakes, in either; excepting it be with 
respect to one passage, where it is said 
that “ my views opened but by little and 
little, and therefore, I then thoueht Dr. 
s Hlestley went too wide.” On this I judge 
It ri 
points I think so still. I was well ace 
Mapas bi . Dr. Priestley, and held him 

ery high esteem; but ‘mv theological 


creed never entirely agreed . with his. | 


ght to observe, that on some few - 








Dr. Pike.—A Plagiarism. 109: 


With very different portions of intellect 
allotted to us, we cannot see alike, noris 
it needful that we should. The wisest of 
our race secs now but as through a glass, 


dimly or uncertainly, 
Your's, &c. 


Edmonton, 
February 9, 1810. J.B. Prxe. 


———— ~ 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
sIR, 

i N your Number for April last there is an 
article on musical genius and com 
sition, signed Great Marlow, A. R. Eu 
which appears to be derived, in a very 
great degree, from my essay, entitled 
** Melody the Soul gf Music,” without re- 
ferring to it in any manner. [f this is 
intentional, it is certainly very unfair: 
if accidental, it is a literary curiosity, $9 
striking are the coincidences. Sometimes 
A. lt. E.’s dissertation seems grounded oa 
the ideas of my essay, sometimes is & 
inére variation, then an amplification, 
and sometimes very nearly copied. On 
comparison, the truth of this will appear, 
in the passages which treat of the natural 
sounds, the derivation of music from them, 
ancient powers of music, simplicity, mo- 

deri refinement, complication, Xc, 

Possibly A. 2. E. may have intended 
to refer to the original source of his dis- 
sertation, and afterwards forgot it. tis 
the more likely, as he makes’a direct 
allusion to the title of my essay by the 
phrase “* Body of Music ;” which, how- 
ever, he qualifies with the parenthesis 
‘if [ may use the expression,” as if 1n- 
tending no allusion. , 

It is usual fog’ orators to sum up their 
matter in a few words. ‘Query: Does 
A. R. E. mean to do this in the last 
words ef his dissertation, “a mass of 
well-concealed plagiarism ?” 

For the sake of literary justice and cn- 


_riosity, I shall expect a speedy explana- 


tion: Your’s, &c. 
‘Glasgow, _A. Motesom. 
October 28, 1809. 
EE , , 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HE enquiry of your correspondent 
signing G. B., in the Number for 
May, after a composition for removin 
grease-spots frum paper, I considere 
too interesting, so long to escape the 
notice of readers possessing more leisure 
than myself. 

The following simple method I have 
often proved to be sauch more effectual 
than the use of turpentine ; and once in 
particular, upon a fulio of a ledger ec 













































































had exhibited the effects of a stream of 
candle-grease and snuff for more than 
twelve months : 

Scrape finely some pipe-clay, the 
quantity of which may be easily deter- 
mined on making the experiment; lay 
thereon: the sheet or leaf, and cover the 
spot in like manner with the clay. Co- 
ver the whole with a sheet of paper ; and 
apply, for a few seconds, a‘ heated iron- 
ing-box, or any substitate adopted by 
laundresses. On using Indian rubber to 
remove the dust taken up by the grease, 
the. paper will be found restored to its 
original degree of whiteness and opacity. 

Bristol Mercury Office, 

Sept. 14, 1809. Your’s, &c. 


J. Evans. 

P.S. Your correspondent C. in the next 
page of the same Number, I presume may be 
fully satisfied upon the subject of Mr. Tho- 
mas Moore’s assertion respecting General 


Washington, by referring to the Works of 
Peter Porcupine in America. 


—_.—a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

QUR correspondent FE. M. who en- 

quires after some wash for preserving 
drawings made with a black-lead pencil, 
may be informed, that a thin wash of 
isinglass will fix either black-lead, or bard 
black chaik, so as to prevent their rubbing 
out; or that the same effect may be pro- 
duced by the simple application of skim- 
med milk, as I have found by frequent 
tnals. ‘The best way of using the latter, 
is, to lay the drawing flat upon the surface 
of the milk ; and then, taking it up expe. 
ditwwusly, to hang it by’one corner till it 
drains and dries. The milk must be per- 
fecily free from cream, or it will grease 
the pape. 

Having answered one enquiry, I shall 
now take the liberty of proposing another, 
of a very opposite nature. FE, M. wishes 
to hx black-lead ; and | wish, on the other 
hand, to be informed of some cheaper 
material than black-lead, which may be 
effaced as completely with Indian rubber 
and with as little jury to the paper. 
L do not, however, require it to be ina 
solid form; as any dark-coloured matter 
in a hquid vehicle would answer equaily 
well, or even better, provided they were 
thoroughly incorporated, so as to flow with 
a free and equal tint froma pen. Much 
laudable pains have been taken to pro- 
duce an indelible ink; but a good and 
che ap Jelible ink would, to my couception 
be found ausefularticle onmany occasions. 
Mitford, South Wales, You's, &c. 

Seplember 24, 1809, R. R, 


110 Grease on Paper.—Black Lead.—Permanent Ink, [March 




















To the Editor of the Monthly Magazin, 


SIR, 

HROUGH the medium of your Ma. 

gazine, I wish to be favoured, by 

some of your numerous readers, with the 
best method of preparing the compositiyy 
which is now used for varnishing coloureg 
drawings and prints, so as to make them 
resemble paintings in oil. 

- At the same time I offer to their notice 
& receipt to make permanent ink fo 
marking linen, &c. “which, though not s 
convenient as may be wished, is better 
adapted to that purpose than any other! 
have yet become acquainted with, | 
speak from experience, having marked my 
shirts and handkerchiefs with it for some 
years; and though I claim no merit for 
the discovery (having gleaned it froma 
periodical work which I do not at present 
recollect), I may take to myself credit for 
an improvement in substituting a tincture 
of galls for pure water, which [ never saw 
mentioned by any other person. 

Take of lunar caustic, (now called ar 
gentum nitratum) one dram; weak sole- 
tion (or perhaps more. correctly speaking 
tincture) of galls, two drams: the cloth s 
to be first wetted with the following liquid, 
viz. salt of tartar, one ounce ; water, one 
ounce and a half; and must be perfectly 
dry before any attempt is made to wie 
upon it. 

The materials are not expensive, and 
may be purchased at any druggist’s shop. 
Liverpool, ~ Your's, &c. 
October 9, 1809. W. WEESE. 


—— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazitt. 


I am a great reader of novels, and, a 
they afford me entertainment I 4 
way rather different from the usual, I 
beg to communicate my observations. 
The ladies, I observe, are often down- 
right parsons, Ceciliaand Evelina b 
preach and lecture ; and, what is worse, 
not with the pretty lisp of Miss Byron. 
As for Clarissa, she is a school-mistress 
or at least, has an old head wpon young 
shoulders, The only natural elegant girl 
I know, is Surr’s Lady Emily ; but nel 
ther he nor any of the rest give us any 
hoydens. No, no, there is no munching 
of apples, and “ have a bite ;” no bagging 
of beds; no half-bawling whisper of 
** Dont tell ma’ ;” no rattling down stalls, 
and pushing-each other forward ; no skip- 
ping into the room, Their girls in general 
are not tittering things; their heads ful 
of nonsense; and Pa’s and Ma’s neve 
have the head-ache through their — 
~ 
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able noise, or are teazed with their sul- 
ines. 

- the description of beauty, I find 
too, that the girls are all fair; all shoulder- 
of-mutton complexions, and dead-fish 
eves. They cut the fine majestic brunette. 
No lark-heels are particularized ; no no- 
tice is taken of the physiological fact, 
that the nymph-like form scarcely lasts 
but from seventeen to twenty-two, and 
that afterwards the shoulders begin to 
square, and the haunches to be promt- 
nent and mountainous ; nor is it noted, 
chat soon after the last period, they often 
begin to carty a portly abdomen. 

I observe, that in novels, people have 
no appetites. They take indeed long 
walks, but not a word is said of their be- 
coming hungry, though all this:is very na- 
tural. They do, it is true, partake of an 
elegant refreshment, but it is always in a 
mincing petty way: @ man might cry 
“ You don’t eat” over and over again, tll 
his lungs were cracked ; he would stand 
no more chance of being heard, than a 
whistle would have ina storm. Miss and 
Master are staring at each other; or 
if they don’t stare, they do worse, squint; 
which, in their language, is called glan- 
cing. At last down goes a tumbler of 
heer, out comes the handkerchief, such 
rubbing and scrubbing! “ Maria !” says 
Mamma, with a grave and reprehensive’ 
look. 

One important incident is also uni- 
formly omitted in novels. I mean little 
sister Betsy running into the drawing- 
room, full of morning-visitors, with 
“Mamma, I saw Mr. Sigh kiss Miss 
Horse-shoe in the garden ;” nor Q in the 
corner, the stiff formal young man in the 
window-seat, smothering a horse-laugh ; 
aud the entry of Miss Horse-shoe, igno- 
rantly and innocently running up to him, 
with “ Pig-tail, what are you laughing at?” 
and the tremendous burst which follows. 
Mr. Sigh does not, of course, laugh it 
off like a man of the world, for that 
would te unnovel-like; but suffers, the 
most melancholy sensations on account 
of poor Miss Horse-shoe—Feeling soul ! 

In the development of their mutual 
Sensations, what a burly-burly ensues! I 
Copy an existing novel.—Two constables, 


a couple of deep and long-drawn sighs, 


ke the city-marshals on Lord Mayor's 

av, advance and clear the road; then 
follow in procession, alarm, confusion, 
starting from seats, amazement, inability 
to speak or move, and trembling expecta- 
Gon. After all this, one would naturally 
€xpect, that the ext thing wo should 


Remarks on Modern Novels, 


hear, would be that ja blood-vessel had 
burst, and that the doctor was seat for: 
no, nu such thing; they fly, they rush 
into each other's.arms; yes, they do, and 
I have been told, that the concussion of 
their two noddles, which sometimes most 
unfortunately clash through this violent 
and dangerous gesture, has produced 
raptures indeed, but not of the most 
gracetul kind, such as hopping about the 
room, &c, 
In their lovers there is no inconstan- 
cy; there are no Inkles, Girls without 
furtunes, do as well as those with them; 
horse-radish without beef, the cloth 
without the pudding. All this is ve 
generous and very noble; people in 
this world have no necessity for eating, 
it is only a bad fashion for the good 
of butchers: this they ought to insist 
upon; but very wrongly do they take 
different measures, even dangerous ones. 
One half of the peers of this kingdom are 
bigamists, having one wife in a novel 
and another in the world; what scanda- 
lum magnatum! Then again they take 
one halt of the estates of the kingdom fram 
their right owners, and give them to peo- 
ple whom a ever heard of. How 
many suits in chancery do or may re 
sult from this violent propensity to dis~ 
pose of other people’s property, | cannot 
tell; but Lam sure, that it requiits the 
notice of parliament, It is mideed a tre, 
mendous grievance. A person who had 
a’ fine estate in Dorsetshire, might 
find that he had been indulging all this 
while in a reverie, and become insane. 
Besides, it affects the interests of mortga- 
gees and annuitants, 

I find too what the novelists are pleased 
to call incident, is neither more nor less 
than routing. All parties must rou, or 
they, are not fit characters for novels. 
They rou methodically, gradually, or more 
-and more, till the last chapter but one: 
Then is a universal hubbub wild, 

Aud temult and confusion all embroil"d. 


But the lucky dog ofa lover, in the next 
chapter, like Satan, 

Springs upward like a pyramid of fire 

Into the wild expanse; and through the shock 
Of fighting elements, on all sides round 
Environ’d, wias his girl. 

Matrimony of course follows: now this 
in novels is not punch, a mixture of 
acids, &c. but always sugar-candy; mi- 
series enough betore, but marriage, in the 
world of novels, puts au end to all human 
evils.. Eternal health! no children that 
die! no cheating servants! no. spiteful 
neighbours! no bad debts! no stray 
giauces 
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glances of Mr. usbandat a pretry maid! 
no pouting of madam ! no family-disputes 
about the division of a legacy or an es- 
tate! No, no: the gift of, Dunmow bha- 
con is stopped in good time, or there 
would not be a rasher left in the kingdom 
for money: it would be all for love ; that 
which, according to novels, is the sole ob- 
ject of human existence. 


Your's, &c. T. DLP. 
—=—— 
To the Editor of ihe Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

BEG leave to recommend the follow- 

ing hint to the notice of your musical 
friends. 

Out of a dozen reliearsals, twelve are 
attended with delays and incunveniences, 
owing to mistakes in some of the prin- 
cipal or subordinate parts. To rectify 
this, | propose, that composers (parti- 
cularly in concertos, or any long pieces of 
music) number every 20) hars of the lead- 


ing parts in their scores. The copyist- 


would of cotirse do the same by every 
part separately ; and where, (as it often 
occuts) there are 70, 80, or 100 bars rest, 
for horns or flutes. I further propose fo 
mark them’accordingto the leading part, 
and not (as is now customary) all together 
between two bars; should there be any 
odd bars, they might very easily he added, 
The advantave is obvious: If the leader 
should hear any instrument out of its 
place, or indeed if the individual who 


played that instrument were to find hime ° 


seli wrong, he might soon learn where the 
error lay, by comparing his part with the 
principal one; and should the band be 
obliged to stop in order to rectit'y a mis- 
take, instead of beginning the whole 
movementa second time, the leader might 
say begin from the 80th, 100ch, or an 
other given bar; the whole orchestra would 
mmmediately cast their eyes towards the 
number, and the piece would go on with. 
out the least delay. Having been frequente 
ly extremely annoyed by trying the same 
movement three or four times over, be- 
cause a flute, or an oboe, or some other 
instrument, was out, (as they term it in 
an orchestra), i submit this hint to the 
public, with a full confidence that Gf ap- 
pled) it will answer every expectation 
without the least trouble or inconveni- 
ence to the performers, 
Your's, &e, 


llarMonicus 
September 18, 1809. Icvus, 


Musical Rehearsals.—Fire- Escapes. 
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N.B. Let the music be marked thus: 
40, 60, 80, 100, &c. &c. in every’ Patt 
accompaniment. Some of your 
readers may improve on the above, 


TE ee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazin 
SIR, Sa ' 


N ANY ingenious inventions -hare 
been offered to the public, fy 

preserving lives in cases of fire; and there 

is no doubt that numbers might be saved 

if these salutary means were generally 

adopted. But either owing to the e 

pense of those machines, or rather from 

mere carelessness, people choose. the 

risk of being burnt in their beds; and 

we seldom heat of a conflagration, but 
some of the inhabitants are consumed in 
their hoases. There is one simple mode 
of security, which I freconimended to 
tlle public ten years ago; but which, | 
fear, will be despised on account ofits 
simplicity. I mean afew yards of knotted 
ropeto be fixed toa table, bedstead, settee, 
&c. by which means most people might des 
scend with great ease, and perfect safety, 
from the window to the street. Thisis 
attended with a'most no expense, occupies 
little room, and is within reach of the 
poorest. I believe the most delicate fe- 
male would not hesitate a moment toslip 
down thus from a window, if precluded 
from other means of escape. I purposely 
avoid a minut¢ detail of the mode of using 
this contrivance, as every person possess 
ed of common sense, must at once under 
stand it; only a hook or noose at the end 
of the rope, and knots, at proper distances, 
seem absolutely necessary. Such aropé 
ladder as is used on shipboard, would be 
still more convenient, and better adapted 
to the use of women and children. ‘The 
only objection I can see to this, is the ad- 
ditional expences, which might be a cone 
sideration with many, and that it would 
occupy more room than the simple ropes 
For my own part, I can never lie dowa 
with pleasure in the lofty attic of a Love 
don ‘house, where the drunkenness aud 
dissipation of servants often occasion the 
dismal calamity of the house and inha- 
bitants perishing together. 

Dundee, Your's, &e- 
June 3, 1809. BENEVOLUS- 

























































































































































































N. Bs As government have humanely in- 
terfered in limiting the number of peop!€ 0% 
the stagescoaches, it seems equally propet 
entorce some such regulation as above, topre 
vent accidents Ly fire, 

To 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, Tee 
Voxmmct preterea nihil, 

S Llive at some distance from Lon-— 
A don, I have but just now received 
your Magazine of the current month :* 
and I Jose no time in replying to sume 
observations with which one of your cor- 
respondents has honoured a letter of mine 
inserted in your publication several 
months ago, and consisting of strictures 
on an article that-had appeared in the 
preceding Number, reviving the very 
old idea of employing our orthographical 
expression of the sounds uttered by the 
inferior animals, or produced in certain 
cases by inanimate objects, as a standard 
t record the existing prouunciation of 
the letters of the alphabet. I do, not ex- 
actly understand in what sense your cor- 
respondent applies the epithet “ dashing” 


to my former communication: my Opir _ 


nion on the subject of it remains unal- 
tered; butasI think your correspondent’s 
letter was perhaps intended to produce 
from me another dash, I regret that this 
can be but a slight one; for I really write 
in very great haste, to endeavour to be 
in time for your printer ; and with mate- 
rials by no means adequate to a topic 
which, by the acknowledgment of your 
correspondent, can only be sufficiently 
illustrated from an acquaintance with the 
languages of ‘¢ all the nations whose his- 
tory has come to our knowledge, the po- 
lished as well as the unpolished ;” and 
for the discussion of which he accordingly, 
though quoting French, Latin, and Greek, 
— himself incompetent. What 
ittle occurs to my recollection at this 
moment, I take the liberty of troubling 
you with; from a conviction that a pro- 
ject se daring and useful in its design, 
yet so unambitious and practical in its 
ineans, ought not to be lightly abandoned. 


I cannot help saying, however, Mr. 


Fditor, that I think myself rather hardly 
treated in this business; and that more 
than iny fair proportion of the labour ne- 
cessary for establishing the proposed 
plan, is thrown upon me. Your first 
correspondent produced only two sounds, 
those of the sheep and the cuckoo: I con- 
firmed boththese by additional testimony, 
and besides brought forward the follow- 
ing thirty-two new examples, all (except 
half a dozen) accompanied by written 
and indisputable authorities: the cock, 


—— 





* The Number published on the first of 
January, > a 


t July 1, 1808: page 506, 
YNTHLY Mac, No. 196. 
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the dog, the cat (male and female), the 
kitten, the horse, the war-horse, the cow, 
the sucking-pig, the canary-bird, the 
duck, the hen, the owl, the jack-daw, the 
crow, the nightingale, two other birds, 
the frog, church-bells, the noise, of a 
watch or clock, the strings of a violin out 
of tune, ¢wo general musical sounds, a 


pastilion’s whip, a drum, a hunting-horn, 


aod five others. Your last month’s-cor- 
respondent has, strictly speaking, added 
not one to the list.* Now, Sir, if I 
Strengthen a few of my former instances 
by further authority, and supply nine or 
ten fresh ones, L hope 1 shall be consi- 
dered as having done my part toward the 
matter in hand; and that your other two 
correspondents will put the finishing- 
strokes to their great undertaking, aud 
produce 
‘* A work outlasting monumental brass.” 


I shall begin, of course, with confirm 
ing my old examples; and as your last 
correspondent seems fond of quotations 
from the learned languages, I shall gratify 
him in that respect. 

The cry of the sheep your first correspon. 
dent gave as baa from Theocritus, and I 
confirmed it from one of O’Keefe’s farces, 
I have since observed this expression of 
it adopted by some very high authorities, 
which your correspondents will see at the 
bottom of the page;t+ as well as by 

Shakespeare, 





* Such words as snore, biss, clang, and crash, 
are not at all in point. The writer of the 
letter may find many more of that kind cited 
from Wallis (and without approbation, as 
applied in a somewhat similar view) in John- 
son’s grammar prefixed to his dictionary. The 
French words quoted are still further from 
the purpose: our own whistle, chatter, croak, 
bark, bowl, and bleat, would be quite as ap- 
propriate, or rather unappropriate. As to the 
Latin quotation, he might find a hundred 
better in the same author: what, for instance, 
does he think of *¢ clamorque virim, clangore 
quetubarum ?”? But all these have absolutely 
nothing to do withthe matter in hand. The 
Greek, and its translation, are, if possible, 
more and more removed from the question 5 
and it is not easy to imagine by what connec. 
tion of ideas they could ever have been ine 
troduced into it, 

+ Eustathius, who lived towards the close 
of the twelfth ceatury, says that 6% @i isa 
sound made in imitation of the bleating of 
a sheep (Gi Xe: pluencw mpoBaray pavic), and 
quotes to this*purpose this verse o/ an ancient 
writer called Cratinus : 

‘O &° nribses Soren apoBare, Rn, Bn, Afyov 
Rad.fe:. 
He, like a silly sheep, goes crying dza. | 

«* Caninius has remarked the same, Hellen, 

> P- 26. 
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Shakespeare, in the Two Gentlemen of 
Verona (act. 1. scene 1.) Proteus. 
Therefore thou art a sheep.—Speed. 
Such another proof will make me cry 
baa.”—It is rather extraordinary that 
Walker remarks, in the Principles of 
Pronunciation, prefixed to his dictionary 
(No. 77), that this word has been adopted 
precisely for the same purpose “in almost 
all languages.” [am afraid this circum- 
stance would go fatally to the very foun- 
dation of the whole plan; for it can hardly 
be supposed that “almost all” nations 
have been uniform, or even nearly so, 
in their pronunciation of these identical 
letters. 

The barking of the dog I have already 
given on two poetical authorities. I find 
trom Walker*that Aristophanes expresses 
it by the diphthong ad, ad; exactly equi- 
valent, says Walker, to our ow in bow- 
wow, 

The owl, I have given from Shake- 
speare. Plautus however expresses it 
differently, as tu-tu (the very expression 
which your first correspondent athrms 
that the same poet has given to the 
cuchoo!); and two other authors, an 
English and a French, write it respec- 
tively fo0-too and tou-lou.t 

The cries of the crow and the frog 
were also stated in my former letter; but 
each of these I have since found expres- 
sed differently, Parkburst, in his Greek 
Lexicon, on the word x2paé, attributes this 
word (korar) to the raven or crow, and 
says, that Aristophanes expresses the 
croaking of the frog by koar. I have 
siuce seen the frog-chorus in Aristopha- 
nes stated mere fully {so far as concerns 
the cry of the anima!) as fuilows: 

Brekckéx, hoax, hoax, 
Brekekéx, hoax, hoax. 


--- — — 








a. OG 


p- 26. § EF longum, cujus sonus in ovium 
balatu sentitur, ut Cratinus et Varro tradi- 
derant. ©The sound of the ¢ long may be 
perceived jn the bleating of sheep, as Cratinus 
and Varro have handed down to us.’ "== 
Ructed from Walker's Key to the Classical Pro- 
munciation, Ge. page x. 

* Key, &c. page x. 

+ ** Plantus: 

~—-Tu, tu, istic, inquam, vin’afferi noctuam, 

Qux ts, tu, usque dicat tibi 2” 

** It appears here, (says Mr. Forster, in his 
defence of the Greck accents,) that an owl’s 
cry Was tu-tu to a Roman ear, as it is too too 
to an English. Lambin, who was a Frenche 
Man, observes on the passage: * alludit ad 
MOCCUM vocem seu cantum, tu-fu seu tou-fou.” 
* He here alludes to the voice or noise of an 
@wl, tu-tu or fom-toy (French). "me Quored 

dees Walker's Key, Se. p. xi. 
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As Tam no naturalist, my ideas an 
not perfectly clear on the subject of, 
bird which I mentioned in my f 
letter by the name of the pee-wit, D, 
Mavor, in his Elements of Natural Hy. 
tory, gives this a secondary appellation 
of the /epwing. Now Harmer, in som 
part of his Observations on Passages of 
Scripture, speaks of the lapwing ascalled 
upupa in the East, from its nete being 
pupu:—and there seems some coinc. 
dence between this remark and the name 
of hoopve, given by Dr. Mavor to one 
of the birds that he describes, and which, 
he says, “ receives its name from its 
note.” The doctor gives a plate of the 
hoopoe; which, I suppose, will help those 
who know more about birds than] do 
to solve the difficulty. 

I mentioned explicitly that I did not 
pretend that the sound assigned to the 
trumpet, in the poetical quotation which 
I gave, was at all suited to it. I have 
since found it much better illustrated: 
first, in a line from a very old Latin poet 
(Ennius)* 


sé At tuba terribili sonitu taratantare 
dixit ;"°+ : 
And secondly, together with that of ano» 
ther martialinstrument, as follows: 


‘¢ Now, madam, observe how he marches ia 
state, 

The man with the kett/e-drum enters the gates 

Rub dub a-dub dub: the trumpeters follow, 

Tantara tantara, while all the boys halloo.f 


I do not know how it was, that I omit- 
ted giving an authority for ¢antivy as the 
sound of the hunting-horn, from the song 
of Old Towler: 

Heigho chivy ! 
Hark forward, hark forward, tantivy ! &e. 


Some of my fresh examples I have now 
given incidentally, among the confirma 
tions of my old ones. 1 shall here add 
the rest. 

‘The name of the bird called cockatoe 
is given to it from its note. 

A periodical publication of last month, 
in some account of the Feast of Fools 
(or of the Ass), one of the moralities, oF 
sort of sacred dramas, that were formerly 
exhibited in the churches, at particulat 
Seasons, in Roman-catholic countries, 
gives the following fronr Du Cange a 
the first line of the chorus to the song 
sung in the cathedral of Sens on this 0c 


—_— 





































































































































































































* Quoted-in the notes on Heyne’s Vircil 
fEneid ix. 503. 


tT ** But the trumpet, with a terrible 

sound, said taratantara ” 
} Swifts the verses on Hamilton’s baw’ 
| casivD, 
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easion; and adds. that (with the French 
pronunciation) it is certainly an imite- 
tion of asinine braying.” The line Js. 
this: 

Hes va! bexva! hex va bex! 


Eustathius, it seems, remarks that 
« blops is a sound in imitation of the c/ep- 
sydra.”* As the clepsydra was a water- 
clock, I suppose this refers to the noise 
of the fluid in issuing from the vessel. [ 
do not know in what manner it ran; but, 
to judge from the foregoing expression, 
it was not in a smooth stream. [I shall 
therefore place as parallel to this, a 
French wood-cutter’s term for the sound 
of the liguor emptying from his bottle (1 
imagine, what we call a leathern-bottle) 
into his mouth :} 


Qu'ils sont doux, 
Bouteille jolie, 

Qu’ ils sont dovx 

Vos petits glou-glou ! &c.f 


Tn my former letter, I presented you 
with a curious and most valuable state- 
ment, exhibiting the sounds of the strings 
of a violin in being put intotune. Ihave 
now the good fortune of being able to 
lay before your readers, from the author 
whom | have last quoted (Molitre), ano- 
ther article, almost equally valuable, in 
a similar display of the sounds produced 
by the strings of a lute, in undergoing 
precisely the same operation (of being 
put into tune). It is, of course, neces- 
sary to remember that the instrument is 
out of tune at the time ; and that the fol- 
lowing example should be read with the 
French pronunciation of the words: 

plan, plan, plan; plin, plin, plin:— 
plin, plin, plin; plin, tan, plan ; plin, 
plin :—plin, plan.”|| 

he same work supplies me also with 


an expression (in the French pronunci- 





ry In his note on the [liad, book 1, ver. 
499, his words are, Bards ig 4 tiie xaEQudpag 
bx 0¢ (spending; UATX TuE Waraies bd Blops, 
according to the ancients, is a sound in*imi- 
tation of the clepsydra.’—From Walker's Key, 
p. x. 

+ Moliére; Le Médecin malgré Lui; acte 
1. scéne 1. 


+ ** My pretty bottle, how sweet is your 


little Rlu-glu !” 
|| Le Malade Imaginaire: premier inter- 
mede, scene 4. ‘The passage is as follows: 
Polichinelle prend son. luth, dont il fait 
semblant de jouer, en imitant avec Jes lévres 
et la Jangue leson de cet instrument. Plan. 


ie Voila un tems facheux pour mettre un 
uth aaccorg.” 


On the Scale of certain Musical Instruments. Ws 


ation of it) for the report of a pistol: it 


is poue.* 

My last example has but lately come 
to my knowledge, and very unexpectedly 5 
but as an explanation concerning it may 
help to illustrate some texts of Scripture 
which I am sure must occasionally be 
liable to misconception, I shall employ 
afew lines on the subject. There is ,a 
Latin verb pipio, given in some of our 
school-dictionaries with the translation 
merely ‘ to peep,” and in others more 
fully, ‘‘ to peep like a chicken ;” and as 
the word hardly ever occurs, this mter¢ 
pretation might pass without causing any 
practical blunder, The idea, however, 
which the Latin verb really signifies, is, 
“to cry Peep!” this last word being 
merely an imitation of an inarticulate 
sound ; and we have an obsolete verb 
‘to peep,” formed in the same maanner 
as ‘*to huzza, to whoop, and to hem and 
ha.”+ This verb is very appropriately 
applied to young birds in the nest, in 
Isaiah, chap. 10, ver. 14: “ There was 
none that moved the wing, or opened 
the mouth, or peeped.” In chap. 8, ver. 
19, of the same prophet, it is coupled 
with “ mutter;” and in the margin of 
chap. 29, ver. 4, is:made equivalent to 
“ whisper,” and “ chirp.” — The word 
then may be supposed to have been 
formed from the cry of young birds, and 
in this view it is suited to my present 
purpose. 

I conclude with my hearty commenda- 
tions to all ingenious projectors, whether 
in words or deeds; and am, Sir, 

Your’s, &e. ze 

January 12th, 1810. 

a 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


On: the scate of certain MUSICAL INe 
STRUMENTS, which are said to be with- 
out TEMPERAMENT. 


. T HE letter of your respectable corres 


spondent, Capel Loft, esq. at page 
387 ofthe November Magazine,induces me 
to trouble you herewith, in order to men- 


SS ee 





* Le Malade Imaginaire : premiére entrée 
de ballet. The passage is this: ‘ Polichi- 
nelle, faisant semblant de tirer un coup de 
pistolet. Poue !” E 

+ Johnson, under “to peep,” gives only 
(besides the most common meaning, of 
<¢ Jooking slily,”) ** to make the first appear~ 
ance ;” and then explains “* peepes” by 
«6 young chickens just breaking the shell.” Here 
seems evidently some confusion or mistake, 
from a comparison with the signification 
given in the upper partof this page. 
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tion, that Mr. Maxwell, in his “ Essay or: 
Tune,” printed at Edinburgh 1781, has 
demonstrated, page 194, that forty-four 
strings or pipes are required, in each oc- 
tave of a piano-forte or organ, that shall 
be capable of performing in all the twen- 
ty-four keys, in which modern composi- 
tions are wrote, or into which they fre- 
quently modulate, without temperaments ; 
that is, without introducing concords 
that are imperfect or tempered, and 
which consequently are somewhat out of 
tune, and would be sensibly noticed as 
such, if these imperfect mtervals were 
held out, or occurred in the long notes of 
a piece of full music. 

The organs to which Mr. Lofft alludes, 
as I suppose, are those made by Mr. Tho- 
mas Elliot, No. 12, Tottenham-court, un- 
der the Rev. William Hawke’s patent, 
which instruments I have not yet seen ; 
but | hastily examined last spring, some 
of the piano-fortes constructed under the 
same patent, by Mr. Robert Bill, No. 49, 
Rathbone-place, which, as far as I recol- 
lect, had forty-eight strings in each oc- 
tave, viz. four unison strings to each of 
the seven long finger keys, two unisons 
for each of the five short finger keys, con- 
sidered as sharps, and two other unisons 
for each of the same keys, considered as 
flats ; or without the double strings to 
each note, merely for giving strength of 
tone, twenty-four strings in each octave 
are necessary in these patent instruments, 
for obtaining only seventeen intervals in 
the octave; the unison on the natural 
notes or long keys, admitting of the whole 
clavier or range of finger-keys being 
shifted to the right or left, by means of 
a pedal, without altering the pitch of 
any but the short or half-notes. 

I'he expedient proposed by Mr. Lofft, 
of dividing each of the short finger-keys, 
has in part been adopted long ago, in the 
Temple Church and Foundling Hospital 
organs, in London, as I believe with per- 
fect convenience to the performér: and 
were the same extended to every short 
key, seventeen strings oF pipes in an oc- 
tave, or such an instrument, would an 
swerall the ends of Mr. Hawke’s twenty- 
four, beswes avoiding the danger of either 
straining the instrument by accidentally 
moving the pedals and keys at the same 
tune, orof striking both the flat and shar 
dlidiona The cena Isl amos 
notes, which occur a riots Ao Hat 
also be readier heivalibte’ ¢ Sea angnt 

ed on such 


Strument as Mr. Lofft allud 
en Mr. Hawke's instrument, 


an in- 
es to, than 


Large Crops of Fiorin Grass. 





In the tuning of the twelve Notes jy 
each octave, that are in common us, 
some authors and tuners advise, the ma, 
king -certain chords.or intervals 
and others very nearly $03; throwing the 
imperfection or temperament, wholly 
in great part, on certain other inter; 
called the bearing-notes, wolves, &, 
So in like manner, when seventeen notes 
as above, twenty-one which the late Dr, 
Robert Smith used, or any other oumber 
of notes, are introduced in the octave 
(short of the whole number which Mr, 
Maxwell has shown to be necessary for 
perfect use) bearing notes or wolvesmust 
unavoidably be introduced, somewhere 
in the scale, 

T have not yet been able to learn the 
exact mode adopted for tuning each note 
on Mr. Hawke’s patent instruments, or 
to obtain a table of his seventeen. inter. 
vals, expressed by the major-tone §, the 
minor-tone #5, and the hemitone 4} (ot 
by any other musical notation), other 
wise, [ would point out the particular 
chords which are imperfect or tempered, 
in the use of these patent instruments, 
and the exact quantity or degree of tem- 
perament in each case. Mr. Hawkes, 
the patentee, or some other person ac- 
quainted with his mode of tuning, will,[ 
hope, oblige me and others of your read- 
ers, by giving an account thereof, and 
such a table as I have mentioned, ina 
future Number of the Monthly Magazine, 

P.S.—Since writing the above, a musical 
friend has put into my hands a printed quarto 
copper-plate page, describing the use of the 
grand patent harmonic piano-forte, lately m- 
vented by D. Loeschman, of No. 28, News 
man-street, Oxford-road, which, by the help 
of six pedals, produces seven scales of twelve 
notes each (two only of them being changed 
for others, by the use of the pecal belonging 
to each respective scale), making twenty-four 
notes or intonations in each octave of these 
instruments, which are pretended to produce 
eighteen major and fifteen minor keys in tune. 
Should these be the instruments to which 
Mr. Lofft has alluded, I beg to inform him, 
that the calculations necessary for showing 
how well their pretentions to perfect tune 
are formed, would be far too technical and 
intricate for the Monthly Magazine; and 
would best appear in Mr. Tilloch’s Philoso 
phical Magazine, where a series of similar dee 
tails have of late been inserted, and to whom | 


shall probably, ere long, make a communicas 
tion on these patent instruments. 





: ON FIORIN GRASS. 
Your correspondent, at page 462 of 
vol. 28. who enquires about Fiorin Grassy 


will find that Dr, William Richaraiee 
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has repeatedly stated it to be the Agros- Horace, we shall endeavour to show, 
tis Stolonifera of Linnaeus; and which, that these two poets, who have, in some 


he states, (strengthening the statement 
by the evidence of the Right Honourable 
Isaac Corry, who weighed it,) produced 
in one of his irrigated meadows in Ire- 
land, the enormous crop of eight tons 
five cwt. two qrs, twenty-four lbs. of hay, 
from an English acre of ground !! 

The famous Wiltshire long grass meads 
at Orcheston, whose enormous crops of 
watered grass and hay, have so long ate 
tracted attention, are of fiorin grass, as 
appears from the late Mr. Thomas Da- 
viss account of them, in Mr. Young’s 
Aunals of Agriculture, 1794, vol. xxii. 
page 127. Your’s, &c.. J. Farey. 

Upper Crown-street, Westminster, 

December 5, 1809. 
‘ — 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
LYCEUM OF ANCIENT LITERA- 
TURE.—No. XXVITI. 


HORACE AND JUVENAL.* 
A S it has been usual, in order to depres 


ciate Juvenal, to compare him with 





os eel ~_ 


* Since the publication of our last Num- 
bor, it has occurred to us, that it would per- 
haps be better to close our observations upon 
Horace, than be compelled to return to him 
once more, probably after a very considerable 
Interval. By drawing a comparison between 
him and Juvenal, the reader will be better 
able to take a view of their respective merits, 
as Satirists ; and it will also render any future 
separate notice of the latter author, equally 
unnecessary. We shall annex, therefore, te 
this note, the few particulars that are known 
of his life. 

Juvenal was born about the beginning 
of the reign of Claudius, at Aquinum, a town 
belonging to the territory of the ancient 
Voisci, in Campania, and since celebrated 
for having given birth to Thomas, surnamed 


measure, divided the field of satire be- 
tween them, pursued different objects, 
and attained equal success, by contrary 
methods; the one possessing a pleasing, 
the other a grave, manner. This method 
of viewing the subject, though it be ra- 
ther moral than literary, will not, we 
trust, on this account be the less inter- 
esting. In pursuing it, we must attend 
to the circumstauces under which each 
of these writers drew his picture of man- 
ners, and vbserve the difference in their 
characters. What we shall advance 
may, in some degree, apply to our mo- 
dern satirists, who have scarcely had 
any other merit than that of borrowing, 
as their subject was gay or scrious, or, as 
they proposed to flatter or instruct, the 
tone, the sentiments, and the ideas of 
one or other of these great masters, 
Horace, with equal sagacity, more 
taste, but considerably less energy than 
Juvenal, seems to have been desirous of 
amusing rather than of reforming, It is 
true the sanguinary revolution which had 
just stifled the last efforts of Roman 
liberty, had not yet gone the length of 





was encouraged, by their applause, to hazarda 
greater publication; the seventh satire, ac- 
cording to the order in which they are usually 
published. But having sevetely reflected upon 
Paris, then the chief favourite of Domitian, 
he was banished to Egypt, under the pretence 
of giving him the prefecture of a cohort- 
Upon the death of Domitian, he returned to 
Rome, sufficiently cautioned not only against 
the characters of those in power, but against 
ull personal reflections upon the great ma 
then living: 
Experiar quid concedatur in illos 


Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis ane: Latina. 
‘. 1. 


Aquinas, the father of scholastic philosophy.~ But he continued his keen sarcastic remarks 
The poet’s father appears to have been a rich upon the general vices of his times. He died 
freedman, who gave him a liberal education; about the middle of Trajan’s reign, at an 
and, agreeably to the taste of the age, bred advanced age. That he lived to be an old 
him up to the study of eloquence. In this. man may be collected from the 11th Sat. 
pursuit he is said to have been successful, and where he says of himself, and of Persicus, to 
= conjectured to have received some lessons whom he addresses it, 
rom Quintilian, who probably aliudes to : : 
him when, speaking of the Rouben satire, he ra bibat eres cuticula solem, 
Says, sunt clari bedie qucque et qui olim nomina- ugiaique Logam. 

qucg q 
buntur, (Inst. Orat. lib. 10. cap. i.) From In his person, he was of large stature, oo 
the testimony of Martial, it may be supposed which account he was supposed to be 
that Juvenal had long been distinguished by Gallic extraction. We have no precise ~ 
his eloquence, and greatly improved his for- counts of his moral character, or ges . 
tune and interest before he thought of poe- living; but from the punishment ip ae 
try. Subactum redolent declamatcrem, (say the upon him by the profligate Domitian, an 
critics ;) and he was more than forty before from the whole tenor of his piven om 
he ventured to recite-some verses, to a small may infer that he was areal and um 


gudienc , gore on iend to sobriety and virtue. 
ce uf his most intimate friends, He friend to 7 absolutely 
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absolutely debasing the minds of indivi- 
duals ; nor did manners exlubit that depra- 
vity, which they acquired afterwards in 
the reigns of Tiberius, Caligula, and Nero, 
The cruel, but politic, Augustus strewed 
with flowers the path he was silently 
opening to despotsin; and the fine arts 
wf Greece, transplanted round his capi- 
tal, flourished under his auspices. ‘The 
recollection of civil discords had rendered 
the restorer of peace an object of ado- 
ration ; the citizens of Rome were happy, 
that they could awake each day, without 
the apprehension of seemg their names 
included in a proscription: and the Ro- 
mans, in a state of pupilage, and, sha- 
dowed by the laurels of their ancestors, 
forgot, in the amphitheatre and circus, 
those civil rights for which their fathers 
bad shown such jealousy during almost 
eight centuries. Tyranny had never so 
seducing a commencement. The illu- 
sion was general: or if any one ques- 
tioned the great nephew of Cesar, con- 
cerning the tenure of his power, a single 
giance of the emperor reduced him to 
silence. . 

Horace, who excelled as much as a 
courtier, as he was deficient as a soldier, 
and who was guided perhaps by a sense 
of interest, and a consciousness of inca- 
pacity to fulfil the duties of a genuine 
republican, in any way that could have 
distinguished him; was soon sensible, 
how far a refinement of intellect, a grace- 
Sul style, and a cultivated understanding, 
til then unknown among an ignorant and 
turbulent people, were capable, with very 
hittle effort, of advancing him. Polite. 
ness of manners, the splendour of an 
ny perial court, aud above all, the security 
enjoved during along and peaceful reign, 

could not fail to please one, whose sole 
morality consisted ina calculation of his 
pleasures ; and whose writings may be 
considered us aue continued treatise on 
the art of enjuyirg the present, without 
regard to the evils which threaten poste- 
rity. _Tndifferent to the future, and 
easily torgetting the past, his onty ohject 
Was to remove every thing which could 
create melancholy, and disturb 
charms Of a tite, which he had ingen 
reducerl to a system. . 
could be his moriy es tora 
ouct? Esteemed bv the 
trrend of Vorei! 


the 
ously 
What indeed 
ditterent con. 
emperor, the 
| » Caressed by the great 
and a partai erinall their pleasores, he 
could not affect the Austerity, Nor regret 


ie ner times. Such 
eculments would have ili corresponded 


the rind customs, of for 





with the views of Augustus and M 

who had declared themselves his protec. 

tors. It is said, indeed, that 

had intimated a wish to abdicate, from 

which the other had prudently dissuade 

him ; for what success could the artificial 

character of the one, deprived of millions 
to execute his orders, or the useless 
urbanity of the other, have obtained 
among a people restored to their freedom? 
Such a design, perhaps never seriously 
entertained, was soon abandoned; and 
henceforth it was no longer permitted to 
speak, but in the language and posture of 
a slave, 

Horace, convinced that future ages, 
enchanted with his poetry, would givea 
passport tu his name, saw that he cquid, 
with impunity, flatter, and become the 
accomplice of one, whose power no other 
could resist. Hence, the encomiums he so 
freely distributed, had a reference only 
to the circumstances of the moment, 
which he could turn to his advantage, 
and to persons whose patronage he was 
anxious to obtain. ‘The names of many 
great characters who were his contempo- 
raries, are not to be found in his writings 
That of Ovid, who was in disgrace; that 
of Cicero, “ whom Rome, during her 
freedom, had dignified with the first of all 
titles—the father of his country,” are alike 
omitted. But he never forgets to cele- 
brate the favourites of fortune. These 
had nothing to fear from his muse; gy, 
rather than severe, it indulged itself only 
at the expense of the lower classes, on 
whom neither his reputation nor bis 
pleasuresdepended. No one understood 
better than himself the force of panegy- 
ric, how to apply it with address, o& 
what were the arts most necessary © 
gain the favour of the great. With a 
character thus apparently so little ent- 
tled to our esteem, and a species of wri 
ting. at first sight adapted only to please 
the bland and pliant courtier, how comes 
it that the works of Horace are perused 
with delight, by men even of the soundest 
understanding? Because, as we advan- 
ced in a former paper, to these agreeable 
talents the elient of Mecanas united 
many solid and eminent qualities. Not 
less a philosopher than a poet, it Ws 
with equal ease that he dictated princi 
ples of conduct, and laid down the rules 
of taste. Disposed rather to give Way 
than to contend; attaching little imp 
tance to his own hypotheses, and adhe 
ring to his principles, so far only as they 
favoured tis Epicurean inclinations; og 
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lax, but amiable poet, could reckon 
among his friends and admirers, even 
those whose opinions or conduct he had 
not scrupled to criticise. at 

Let us now consider the rival satirist, 
who commenced his career where the 
other had finished; performing. for mo- 
rals and for freeduim, what Horace had 
effected for decency and good taste. 
[lorace had learnt to bear the yoke of a 
master, and had not blushed to deify 
tyranny and usurpation: while Juvenal 
never ceased to exclaim against both, 
and to recal to the Romans the glorious 
ages of their independance. 

The poet cf Aquinum. had force and 
passion in his character, lis object 
was more praise-worthy than that of 
Horace. Ile wished to spread conster- 
nation among the vicious, and extermi- 
nate, corruption, which had become 
almost naturalto the Romans. Bold, 
but useless enterprize! He wrote ata 
detestable period, when the laws of na- 
ture were violated with impunity ; when 
all patriotism was extinct in the hearts of 
his countrymen. Such an age, brutified 
by servitude, by luxury, and all its ac- 
companying crimes, required au executi- 
oner, rather than.a censor. ‘This was a 
tine, when ‘* the common ties of all 
being broken, all was crumbling to ruin.” 
The Roman character had become so 
degraded, that no one dared to speak of 
liberty. Individuals were sensible only 


of their own misfortunes ; and these they - 


endeavoured to avoid by accusing others. 
Parents, friends, “even what was inani- 
mate,” became the objects of suspicion. 
The most endearing ties were disregarded, 
ifthe most distant idea of personal dan- 
ger reqaired they should be broken. It 
as impossible to lament those who were 
proscribed, for even tears were punished. 
Ina word, excepting some few moments 
of respite, the history of that execrable 
period is marked by the blackest cata- 
logue of human crimes, written in cha- 
racters of bluod ; and presenting only a 
disgusting series of murders effected by 
the bow.string, poison, or assassination. 
Nhis, then, was the time when Jave- 
nal, despising the feeble weapon of ridi- 
cule, so familiar to his predecessor, him. 
self seized the dagger of satire, and run- 
ning from the palace to the tavern, 
struck, without distinction, all who de- 
‘ated from the paths of virtue. It was 
no longer, as with Horace, a supple poet, 
armed with philosophical indifference, 
who amused himself with the fullies of 
the day, and whose style, easy aud fauile 
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liar, flowed atthe will of a voluptuous 
instinct. It was an incorruptible Cen- 
sor, a Roman with the tone of the anci- 
ent Fabiiy Manlii, and Regul; it was 
an inflamed poet, who-sometimes rose, 
with his subject, to the sublime pitch of 
tragedy, Austere and uniform in his 
principles, every thing he uttered had a 
character of gravity and importance. 
His ridicule was more severe than his 
censure; his laugh still mere terrible thaa 
his anger, It was the langh of Cassius, 
as described by our inunortal Bard. 
He could speak of nothing but vice and 
virtue, slavery and liberty, folly and wis. 
dom. Qn these subjects, he declaimed 
with animation, severity, and dignity. 
It may be said of him in his own words, 
“that he staked his life on what was 
true”—vitum wunpendere vero—having 
the courage to sacrifice all equiv»cal decus 
rums to it, and all those political consi. 
derations, which are of somuch moment 
with those, whose morality consists in 
exteriors. 

Upon this poimt, however, let it not be 
considered, that we are even attempting 
to defend him; on the contrary, we think 
he deserves the repruaches which every 
ave has cast upon him, not only for pros 
claiming the dishonour of so many great 
names, but for giving an alurm to mos 
desty which cannot be justified. It is 
true, that Horace, whose refinement has 
been perhaps too much extolled, was 
sull more hcentious, and has found un- 
happily the means of making vice ami- 
able; and by revealing horrors, at 
which reason shudders, and which nature 
abhors, has shown, that he designed, 
like Juvenal; to mark the degree to which 
man might debase himself, when left te 
the guidance of appetite and effemtyacy. 

With the exception of this defect, 
which belonged to the age, rather than 
-to the author, there is little tocensure in 
Juvenal. The spirit that dictated bis 
writings, breathes only the public good, 
If he reproves what is ridiculous, it is 
only because it is connected with, or 
leads on to, vice, When he drags to the 
aitar of infamy those whom he wishes 
to expose, his victnns are so truly odious 
and deformed, that we can neither pity 
thei, nor blame him. He ts accused of 
being too sparing in his praises: but who 
that knows the human heart, and wishes 
neither to deceive others nor himself, 
can possibly be lavish of these ? tle has 
praised but little ; the misery ot the times 
dispensed him from it. Ali that he 
could do, was to compassionate a os 
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that were secretly virtuous, but who were 
borne away by the torrent. He was too 
generous to flatter tyrants, too high-spi- 
rited to solicit the suffrages of their mi- 
nisters or slaves. Panegyrics are ge- 
perally given in the expectation of some 
return ; and this wasa traffic he despised. 
His love for mankind was too sincere to 
permit him to flatter them ; he was in- 
dignant at every attempt to injure their 
fame or their virtue; and to this noble 
principle we owe the finest and most 
considerable part of his work; I mean, 
that which is the most sententions, and 
the most generally useful in every age and 
in every country. After combating 
what was acknowledged to be vice, he 
saw that he must ascend higher to reach 
the source of evil, and dissipate the illu- 
sion of false virtues ; for as it is observed 
by an old French writer, ‘* it is as neces- 
sary to strip the mask from things, as 
from persons.” Hence proceeded his 
satires, or rathér those fine declamations 
against the prejudices of mankind, which, 
unfortunately, are always more powerful 
than reason nself. 

It is easy however to perceive the 
cause that has produced more partizans 
to Horace, than to Juvenal. It is a 
well-known truth that virtue without 
alloy has no currency; and that those 
who profess it in all its putity, have 
always had more adversaries than disci- 
ples. If the rich, who are almost always 
msatiable, were to attempt to increase 
their wealth without regard to character 
or humanity; if money, instead of circu. 
lating through all the members of the 
state, and carrying life along with it, 
only served to foment the insolent luxury 
of those who possessed it; the orator, 
who should plead the cause of super- 
fluity, would soon triumph with these 
unitators of Croesus, over the orator, who 
should plead the cause of the mere ne- 


cessary ; and the latter find none to listen 
to him but the unfortunate. 


: The great 
talent of a writer, among nations which 
begin to decline in manners and public 
virtue, IS not so much to speak the truth 
as what shall be grateful to those in 
power. Ambitious and sensual men 
and those who fluctuate in principle ac- 
cording to the prevailing fashions, are 
but too much interested to prefer to the 
cutting censures of Juvenal, the softness 
and urbanity of a more indulgent poet; 
who, not content with embellishing the 
object of their taste, and with palliatin 
their caprice, proceeds to the length of 
authorising their foibles by his own exam- 
ple. “I pursue,” says Horace, * what 
1 





injures me, and I fly from what I knog 
would benefit me.” He also confesses 
that he had not power to resist the 
tations of the moment, and that he suited 
his principles to the diflerent circum. 
stances in which he was engaged, . We 
may hear hum, by turns, exalting his mo 
deration of mind, and his active pursuit 
of honours; sometimes expatiating on 
the pliancy of Aristippus, and some 
times on the inflexibility of Cato; and, as 
if the heart could at once suffer the most 
contrary atlections, approving in the 
same work, the modesty that courts re. 
treat, and the vanity that pants to display 
itself in public. If it be true thatthe 
human race declines and grows depraved 
in proportion as it becomes polished, 
the majority, at the present day, will 
prefer the writer who amuses the mind 
and flatters indolence, of disposition, 
without appearing to derogate from the 
essential qualities which constitute the 
man of worth, 

It is principally from these causes that 
Horace never can cease, from age toage, 
to be the friend and confident of a pos 
terity, which by new arts, and const 
quently by new wants, will beled farther 
and farther from the simplicity of nature. 
But the freeman, if the character still 
exist, he who is thoroughly convinced 
that true happiness resides only in our 
selves; and that, except the relations of 
duty, benevolence, humanity, and rell- 
gion, all others are either chimerical or 
pernicious; he, who has fixed his prinet 
ples, and knows only of one thing, which 
is good, and one thing to be avoided, 
which is evil; and who is ready to meet 
death and reproach, rather than betray 
his conscience, the testimony of which 
alone is sufficient to content him ; sucha 
man will certainly, without hesitation, 
prefer the rigour of an invariable mora 
lity, to all the palliatives of a complaisaut 
author. Juvenal then would be the first 
of satirists, if liberty were the first object 
of man; but, as he himself has told us: 
virtus laudatur et alget. 

To conclude: Horace wrote lke 30 
adroit courtier; and Juvenal like a 2€ 
lous citizen ; and while the oue leaves 10 
thing to be wished for by a refined and 
voluptuous character, the other gives the 
fullest satisfaction to a strict aud manly 
mind, 


a ® 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
On the means of BETTERING the conde 
TION of the Poor. 
6 Renee: are three great wants of the 
poor in most parts of this fnes 
* 
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which, as times are, and are likely to be, 

it is impossible fur their industry to sup- 
ly :—the want of education, the wantof 

habitations, and the want of firing. 

Food and clothing, while an indastri- 
ous labourer in husbandry or manufac- 
tures is in health, he can generally sup- 
ply for himself and his family. 

The Bill of Mr. Whitbread, though it 
seemed to me to want many improve- 
mentsand corrections, in order to make it 

racticalle throughout England, under the 
present state of the public burthens, had 
an excellent object: that of providing 
the means of education, so as tu place its 
first necessary elements within the reach 
of all. The successful progress cf the 

lan of Mr. Lancaster has most. won- 
derfully reduced the expense and time 
requisite for this purpose; and has made 
the education of all its inhabitants, in 
reading, writing, and common arith- 
metic, practicable in every city and 
even middic-sized town. 

The want of habitations is in many 
places a very great evil tothe health, 
comforts, industry, and morals of the 
poor. The present laws are ineffectual 
to the relief of this evil. When the Bill 
of Mr. Whitbread was depending, I 
wrote to him, and proposed a plan for 
enabling the parish-oficers to hire, or 
build, or purchase, houses solely for the 
occupation of the poor inhabitants, (not 
work-houses, or poor-houses,) and to 
make a special rate, on a principle dis- 
tinct from the commen rate, tor that 
purpose; with power to justices to enforce 
the building of such houses where ne- 
cessary: with power also of letting, where 
cottagers should he able and willing 
to pay. At present, a justice cannot 
order habitations to be found, nor the 
overseers make a rate for that purpose. 
With regard to fuel, an act has heen 
passed during this reign, to eiicourage 
the raising of it, by enabling the 
inhabitants to consent to enclose a certain 
portion of waste land, and to vest it in 
the lord of the manor and the parish- 
vilicers, for the purpose of raising un- 
derwood for fuel, to be distributed among 
the poor. I endesvoured to carry that 
act into effect soon after it passed, both 
at Stanton and Troston; but the other 
owners were discouraged hy the length 
of time, before much could be raised by 
it, (sixteen or twenty years,) the expense 
and ditiiculty of protecting it while 
young, and even afterward. I know not 
whether that act has any where. been 
adopted in practice; I was obliged there- 
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fore to adopt the example of Mr. Parry, 
and to obtain a clause, both in the 
Stanton and Troston Bills of Enclosure. 
And now, in both parishes, and in Wars 
rington, and in some others, the poor 
have been, and will continue to be, sup- 
plied with coals out of the rent of lands, 
which, previously to the enclosure, were 
hardly of any value. . 
This benefit has been diminished, bywhat 
is considered as an exceeding misconstruc- 
tionof the Property Act, by taxing the truse 
tees of such lands, wholly applied to the 
use of (he poor, withthe ten percent, bes 
sides what is of course paid by the tenants, 
who have a considerable beneficial in- 
terest, for which they are indisputably 
taxable. And although ihe reason of the 
thing, the express terins of the Act, and 
a highly respectable legal authority, are 
all against the tax, such is tlie constitu 
tion of the Board of Appeal, in London, 
that hitherto no rediess has been ob- 

tained. Your's, &c. 
Troston:hall, Care Lorrt, 

Dec. 31, 1809. 
SE 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

OBSERVATIONS On certain MUSICAL TERMS, 
used by the ANCIENT GREEKS; in @ 
LETTER lO @ FRIEND. | 
recollect your mentioning, some 
years ago, the impropriety of the 
term interval, as it is used in music, I 
perfectly agree with you in opinion. [ 
told you at the time you raised the ob- 
jection, I supposed the ancients took 
their idea from the distance between the 
strings on the lyre, and the holes on the 
flute. You well know, that the word 
interval is used to denote the difference 
of pitch between two sounds. And that 
this difference of pitch is occasioned by 
the difference of the vibrations of the two 
sounds, I will now refer to some pas- 


“sages of Greek writers, to be found in 


Dr. Smith’s Harmonies, 

Prolemy says, “Apeeovixd pxby “eet Siverpese 
AaTadyacinh TAY EvTog Lopes, wep Td OED Kas 
Band, Sapopaw. “ Harmonics isa power of 
apprehending the differences of sounds, 
with respect to gravity and acuteness.” 
Would it not be more philosophical to 
say, with respect to the pitch of each 
soun 

“« As the ideas of acute and high, grave 
and low, have in nature no necessary 
connection, it has happened accordingly,” 
as Dr. Gregory has observed in the preface 
to his edition of Euctid’s Works, “ that 
the more ancient of the Greek writers 
looked upon grave sounds as high, and 
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acute ones as low, and that this connec- 
tion was afterwards changed to contrary, 
by the less ancient Greeks, and has siace 

revailed universally, Probably this 
Laster cotinection took its rise from the 
furmation of the voice in singing, which 
Aristides Quinctilianus thus describes : 
Sivelas 384 pedv Bapulng, xaroOey "avaperoyatve 
73 wvedprclos, b Mourns, e memoANc mpolestyy. 
Gravity takes place, if the breath 1s car- 
ried upwards from the lower part of the 
throat, but acuteness if it rushes forth 
from the higher part.” ’ , 

Dr.. Smith says, “The Greek musi- 
cians rightly describe the difference be- 
tween the manner of singing and talking; 
they considered two motions in the voice, 
xivigtis S00; the onecontinued and used in 
talking, & ysivcureyig te xas Aoysen; the 
other discrete and used in siliging, 
ho de Decnuclinn ve xcs pesdtodxn. In the 
continued motion, the voice never rests 
at any certain pitch, but waves up and 
down by insensibie degrees; and in the 
discrete motion it does the contrary, fre- 
quently resting, or staying, at certain 
places; and leaping from one to another 
by sensible intervals.”—Euclid’s Intro. 
ductio Harmonica, p.2. I need not 
observe, that in the former case, the vi- 
brations of the air are continually acce- 
lerated and retarded by turns, and by 
very small degrees ; and in the latter by 
large ones. 

Now, Sir, we come to the sul 
which I began. 

Euclid says, An interval is te zpitys- 
ivy ume OBiylay a vxpaciav ‘ofvinls Bapuruls, 
W hat is contained by two sounds ditlering 
IN gravity and acuteness, ™ 

Aristoxenus defines a musical sound 
thus, gavng alicic ‘em Miav tary ¢ $¥erlog, 
A sound is the tailng ot the voice upon 
one tension: and an interval thus, Atacnue 


ect upon 


Tf - 2 ‘ A? e 
te igh to ims No gSéyley mpicpsver, ua viv’ 


aulty vari ‘tx ivay : An interval is that 
which is terminated by two sounds, not 
having the same tension. K 

: L know not any One word in the Eng- 
lish language, which we could substitute 
for interval, which would phil 


—. osophically 
explain its nature, : 


I should define an 
miterval, “the difference between two 
sounds, as to the number of their vibra. 
tions, or pulses, in a giventime,” The 
flowing definition js expressed rather 
barbarously ; An interval is the pitch. 
ditterence of two sounds, 

_Chymistry, you Well know, mv dear 
Sir, bus changed its nomenclature 
order that the name of a subst 
express from wi 


in 
ance may 
iat substances it is de- 
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rived, or of what substances it i3 com, 
posed. eo 

I will try to apply this process to son 
of the terms in music. A. sharp, th 
character employed to raise any note, 
semi-tone, I would call an “ acceleratg" 
because it increases the vibrations; and 
a flat, which is used to depress any note, 
I would call “a _ retarder,” because it 
renders the vibrations slower;. and, 
natural, because it restores a note tp 
its original state, “a restorer.” 

All such indefinite expressions » 
adagio, largo, andante, allegro, &, 
I would entirely expel: and say, “y 
many inches.” Because so simple a 
machine as a Bullet, would give th 
precise time in which a composer intends 
hiss picce should be played or sung, 
And a person who has attended to it for 
a very short time, will recollect, wih 
great accuracy, the difference between 
eight or nine inches, or any other 
number. 

If composers disdain, the use of such 
very simple means to convey their ideas 
with precision. they are not to be pitied 
for having the time of their compositions, 
and consequently in some measure the 
effect, so frequently mistaken. — 

Had Mr. Handel made use of this not vey 
complicated, or expensive, but very port 
able instrument, there would not be such 
continual disputation as to the time of 
his various movements. But my pet 
moves at a rate sufficiently fast tO ele 
haust your patience: so T shail subscribe 
myself, Your's, &c. 

* Norwich, C, 1. Smyti 
January, 1810. 

ete > eel . 
0 the Editor of the Monthly Magazin 
SIR, 
|‘ your active and intelligent com 
spondent, whd signs, Commoy 
Sense, page 479, for December last, bas 
discovered that the “art of printing Ww 
only a new application of an ancient ifs 
vention,” and derives the origin of block 
printing, that infant effort of the moder 
art, from the impression of those broa 
seals on the charters of the eleventh a 
tweitth centuries, hy the simple change 
of “inking the impression on papery 
instead of wax.” 

The idea is ingenious; but though the 
transition from-stamping on paper 4 
Stead of wax, appears to us extrem y 
simple, it will not sufficiently accouyt 


| 


‘the origin of the invention ; with all its 


simplicity, had it not arisen from a 
foitunate accident, or been discover 
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by some ingenious contrivance, the art 
of printing might, even at the present 
moment, have been unknown tous, 
The present age ef experimental philo- 
sophy, is no doubt approximating to 
many valuable inventions; and when 
some of them shall appear, we shall be 
astonished, from their extreme simplicity, 
that they-hadnot been discovered before. 
Jn respect to the art of printing, the 
following circumsiance confirms the 
st:tement of Common Sense; at the same 
time it shows, how it is possible to poss 
sess the knowledge of an art without 
practising it. “ That the Romans did 
not practice the art of printing, (says a 


modern writer) cannot but excite our. 


astonishment, since theyreally possessed 
the art, and may be said to have enjoyed 
it, unconscious of their rich possession. 
1 have seen Roman stereotypes, or 
printing immoveable types, with which 
they stamped their pottery. How, Th 
daily practising the art, though confined 
to this object, it did not occur to $0 in- 
genious a people to print their literary 
works, is not easily to be accounted for. 
That wise and grave people, perhaps 
dreaded those inconveniences which at- 
tend its indiscriminate use, and dangerous 
abuse.”"—Curiosities of Literature, fifth 
edition, vol. i. p. 118. 

The Roman stereotypes above-men- 
tioned, exist in very curious collections 
of antiquities, An eminent collector, 
with one of these, stamped in my pre- 
sence, on paper, a complete inscription 
in Roman capitals; the letters were dis- 
tinct and well cut. I have preserved the 
impression, but cannot readily find it. 
{t may perhaps be worth giving a fac- 
simile, as a specimen of what may be 
calted Roman printing, 

Lincoln’s-inn, | 


Your's, &c. 
Jan. 10th. 1810. 


Crito. 
niacin 


To the Editor of the’ Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
| WISE to enquire of some of your 
botanical readers, the reason why 
the great Swedish naturalist, who on the 
Continent is always called Linné, is, in 
this country, almost universally called 
Linneus? For my own part, | think it 
would be absurd in us to persist in wri- 
ting and calling a name different from the 
rest of the world, even. if strictly the 
Majority were in the wrong; but in the 
present instance, the contrary is so evi- 
dently true, that I cannot figure to my- 
self one plausible reason for our vicious 
pracuce. Who is to be the judge of the 
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mode of spelling a man’s name, if he hime 
self is not? Yet look at any of Ljnné’s 
works, and you will find, that even in the 
Latin tongue he constantly terms him< 
self Carolus a Linné, never Linneus. 
Indeed it would be strange if he should 
have done otherwise; when we know 
that the termination aus, in Sweden, is 
deemed amark of plebeian origin; and 
that though Linné’s tather was called 
Linnzus, as well-as himself up to the 
period of his being ennobled, immediately 
upon thisevent, he changed his naine te 
Linné,which of course he ever afterwards 
used as his signature. It strikes ime, 
that our pertinacious retention of the old 
vulgar name must be considered by the 
Swedes as a designed insult upon their 
illustrious countryman, just as we should 
deen it an insult upon our immortal 
hero, Lord Wellington, if some ill-man- 
nered foreign nation should persist in 
calling him by his plebeian utle, Sir A, 
Wellesley; or as Sir C, Flower would 
think-himself insulted, if his correspone 
dents were to persist in directing their 
letters and notes to plain Charles Flower, 
esq. Our clownish behaviour in this 
point, in fact, says to the Swedes, “ You 
are proud of having had your great na- 
turalist’s blood ennobled, but resolved we 
are that he shall be no noble to us; Ca- 
rolus a Linné you may pompously call 
him; but, by plain Carolus Linneus, the 
only name he ever merited, we are de- 
termined:to designate him.” 

I can see no answer to this reasoning, 
but that it would be inconvenient to 
alter a name, to which we have been so 
long accestomed ; a plea which it is evi- 
dent would go to deprive Sir Arthur of 
his barony; Sir Charles of his well- 
earned dignity; and many a lucky legatee 
of a large fortune. Surely if we can 
metamorphose a name, “ familiar to us 
wv, household-stuff,” like Sir Arthur’s into 
a title so unlike it as Wellington, we 
should experience no miglity difficulty in 
transforming Linneus into> Linvé, In 
truth, if one botanic professor, or Peeress, 
who studies botany, would set the fashi- 
on, there is not a naturalist but would 
blush before the year’s ‘end, if the vile 
@us were to escape hit. : 

I am aware of only one other objec- 
tion, viz. that, in fact, Linné’s name to be 
given correctly, should be called, Von 
Linné, or a Linné; and this I admit to 
be valid: but in trivial matters of this 
kind, the oninipotence of custom is ad- 
mitted; and. as by common , consent, 

be . ’ 
foreign naturalists have dropped the aw 2 
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ward prefix, I do not see why we should 

set up for such rigid models of exactness, 

as to object to follaw their example. 

Yet if we must be precisely correct, 

letter adopt Von Linné, than the boorish 

Linnewus. Your's, &c. 
Dec. 1, 1809. A Linnean. 

eel 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


OUR correspondent E. in conse- 
Y quence of my having quoted two 
very amusing definitions of Bailey, under 
the words Gregorian and Thunder, has 
called upon me to specily the editions, 
To this I reply, that L shall not take such 
trouble, because Ll have been informed, 
that the author was the father of Miss 
Bailey, whose ghost so haunted Captain 
Sinith, as we find in a well-known dole- 
ful ballad, and Imay get haunted too, ifI 
meddie too far in the family affairs, &c. 
E. adds, that the information of Grego- 
rian being a fashionable wig in the-eigh- 


_ teenth century, is curious information, 


If so, Catalani bonnets, and Nelson’s 
chip-hats, with Hobies for boots, and 
Wogdons for pistols, are not proper! 
confined to Dictionaries of English Cos- 
tume, Lut ought to be extended to Dic- 
tionaries of the Engtish language, toge- 
ther with Grose, the Slang, &c. &c. 

[ agree with E. that John Bailey, and 
Miss Bailey, have both amused the 
public, and I Lave not the smallest wish 
to prevent their continuing to do so. 

Your’s, &c. F, 

—— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

ACCOUNT Of BENARES, written in 1785. 

ENAKES, (otherwise Caushee, 
stands on the northern side of the 
Ganges, and is reputed the most holy 
city of the Hindoo sect. Regarded with 
the same veneration as Mecca by the 
Mussulmans, a pilgrimage to Benares 
absolves every sin, and secures to the 
Pagan a settlement in heaven. A num- 
ber of rajahs, and opulent Hindoos 
have contributed to its celebrity by 
monastic stitutions for Fakeers and 
Brahmins; by establishments for ago- 

das; by fine flights of stone ste i 
gh ps down 
to the Ganges, for the convenience of 
lustration ; by gardens contiguous to the 
town; by long avenues of trees ; and by 
ws sei camp Some of these bene. 
y were enabled to bestow at 
& moderate expense, on account of 
several stone quarries within the moun. 
tains, at no great distance either from 
the place, or from the river side. There 
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are few Hindoos, indeed, of distinc: 
who have not their small pagoda Be. 
nares, in charge ofa Brahmin entertai 
by them, for the purpose of offering 
prayers and sacrifice, and of distribati 
alms, on their account, at the cong. 
crated city. 

A pagoda, called Visswishor, or Vy 
shishor, is the principal place of won 
ship. Though small, it is a handsone 
ternple, built who'ly of stone, stained of 
a red colour, and sculptured, both inside 
and out, in an elegant manner, The 
idol within the temple is a black cylin. 
‘drical stone, called Seeb, or Mah Deeoo, 
(the Phallus of the ancient A’gyptians) 
that is, the Great God. Both men and 
women resort in crowds every mori 
and evening, to the adoration of this 
image, to which they are summoned by 
the ringing of bells, ‘To the homage of 
this curious divinity, they bear with 
them Ganges water, rice, beetle, plan 
tains, sugar, flowers, and frankincense, ag 
an offering, They carry also a small 
lamp filled with ghee (or grease) anda 
little bell. On their entering the temple, 
they light the lamp, and fire the frank. 
incense, and place them both, with se 
veral other articles.of the offering, before 
the idol, They then sprinkle the idol 
with water, and part of the rice, and 
crown the top of it with flowers. After 
the oblation they pray, and in the interval 
of every prayer, tinkle their little bell. 
When the hour of prayer is ended, the 
Brahmins carry away their offerings, 
which are considered as their subsistence. 
There is a stone figure of a bull within 
the pagoda, and usually a consecrated 
live bull kept within the court of the 
temple, 
| Fire is not only a sacred offering of 
the Hindvos, but is itself also worshipped 
by them, as is its prototype, the sul. 
As in other sacred places of Indostan, 
devotee Fakeers are here seen, with their 
limbs distorted by voluntary acts of pe 
nance, 

Besides the Visswishor, there are 4 
multitude of smaller pagodas in Benares, 
and a celebrated observatory, erected 
near a century ago, by a rajah of Joye 
nagur. But the mosques are few only- 
The largest was erected on the highest 
part of the bank, by the emperor Akbur; 
hut it is remarkable for nothing more 
than its lofty minarets. 

All the principal houses are built of 
stone, in streets, (or rather alleys) so very 
harrow, that a palanquin has barely room 
to pass. Abundance of wealthy me™ 

chants 
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chants are: resident in this capital, or 
resort to it. -These lanes, or passages, 
for the security of their property, are 
closed every night, at both ends, with 
thick doors, plated with iron, and filled 
with nails;. so that though the town be 
unfortified, it would prove a work of 
some difficulty to penetrate into its ile 
terior parts. From the upper stories of 
many opposite houses, COmmunications 
are made by small bridges. 

Benares is the principal maft for dia- 
mounds, on the eastern side of India, It 
possesses also a manufactory of gold and 
silver tissue, atlass, silks, and gauzes, 
keemcaub, mushroo, and gulbuddun,. 

Like other places of fanatic or super- 
stitious enthusiasin, it is notorious for 
unrestricted gallantry, and licentious ine 
trigue. 

From hence to Dehly, the women: 
above the vulgarclass, are generaily per- 
sonable, many eminently beautiful, and 
few deformed. Neither France nor Italy 
can boast of courtezans more expertly 
skilled in the cosmetic art, or in decoy- 
ing allurements to captivate, to influence, 
to fascinate, and to fleece, their para- 
mours. 

Sa 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
ANECDOTES Of PAINTING. | 
ORACE Walpole, whose literary 
character stands deservedly high, 
has already given the world, “ Anec- 
dotes of Painting in England.” This, 
however, should be no motive why the 
subject should not be taken up by ano- 
ther, particularly as Walpole may be 
said to have ended when the Fine Arts 
began to flourish in this country, namely, 
at-the establishment of the Royal Aca- 
demy. 

The reigns of the two first Georges, 
may be considered the Gothic night of 
the Artsin England; for those monarchs, 
whatever may-have been their virtues, 
had no taste: and it was not till the aus- 
picious period commencing with the 
present reign, that Painting may be said 
to have reared her head in the British 
nation, 

In former periods, the artists of any 
celebrity who resided amongst us, were 
generally foreigners: such were Torigi- 
ano, Anthony More, Hans Holbein, Ru- 
bens, Vandyke, Lely, Verrio, &c. &c. 
and except Dobson, Isaac Oliver, and 

ooper, who gave some indications of 
eenius, we had véry little cause for ex- 
ultation on the score of native talent. 

dearth of excellence amongst us in 
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painting, may have suggested to the 
Abbe’s Du Bos and Winkelmann their 
abserd notion, that the influence of a 
nurthern or cold climate is unpropie 
tious to the efferts of genius; an absur- 
dity, which, both in: his paintings and his 
writings, has been ably refuted by the 
late Professor Barry,* 

Previous to the formation of the Royal 
Academy, there existed a society of 
painters, who held their academy in St. 
Martin’s lane, and who were denomi- 
nated “The Incorporated Society of 
Artists.” But as they had neither pa- 
tent, exclusive privileges, nor the sanc- 
tion of royal authority, they could be 
considered, in fact, no better than a mere 
club of painters. In this society, which 
was rather numerous, there were some 
good, and many inferior artists, a selec- 
tion from whom, with the addition of 
Bartolozzi, Cipriani, and some other 
foreigners, formed the first body of Royal 
Academicians and Associates of the 
Royal Academy of Arts. 

The institution of the Royal Academy, 
under the auspices of our present ost 
gracious Sovereign, may be hailed as the 
dawn of that happy era, which brightens 
as it advances, and which, we may fairly 
predict, will shed a lasting lustre on our 
national character, and class the efforts 
of British artists with those rare pro- 
ductions which adorn. the civilized 
world, 

I cannot introduce, in more appro. 
priate language, the commencement of 
this brilliant period than by adopting a 
couplet from. Dr, Johnson’s motto to 
the Works of our immortal Bard : 
6¢ When Painting’s triumph o'er her barbarous 

foes 
First rear’d the arts, immortal Reynolds 
rose,” 


lt was a fortunate circumstance for the 
arts, that the Royal Academy should 
~fiave had for its first president a man of 
such classic taste, and consummate skill, 
as Sir Joshua Reynolds; a man, whose 
whole mind seemed devoted to the higher 
excellencies of his profession, and whose 
great ambition was ta tread upon the 
Greek and Roman names, whose prac- 
tical excellence, and theoretic know. 





* Barry's book, or rather pamphlet, on this 
subject, is an able production ; and borne out 
as he is by the splendid talents for painting 
which have been recently exhibited in this 
country, we may consider the question re- 
specting’ the influence of climate, as irrefta- 
gably answered in our favour. 

ledge, . 
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ledge, went hand iti hand, and whose 


zeal and patriotism peculiarly calculated 
hiw for the high andshonourable_ office 
to which he was elected. The endow. 
meuts of Sir Joshua were such as fall to 
the jot of few individuals; and except in 
the single iustance of Rubens, painting 
could never before-perhaps boast of so 
accomplished @ professor. te was a 
profound scholar, a finished artist, aid a 
polished gentleman,” : 

With such a man at its-head, it was 
natural to expect that the Royal Aca- 
demy of London would at Jeast have 
kept pace with the other seminaries of 
painting then existing; but it did more: 
HR soon surpassed them, 


Hogarth, who was hostile to this it 


stitution, predicted, that the establish- 
ment of a school of painting, to which 
there was such easy access, would be 
ruinous to the profession ; as painters 
wouldthen be as nomerous as mechanics, 
and print-shops as plenty as porter- 
houses, It is needless to inform the 
realer of the total failure of Hogarth’s 
prediction, and that the arts, instead of 
being ruined, have risen to a degree of 
moportance, and the professors to a 
height of respectability, which, in their 
mOst sanguine moments, they could 
never have hoped to attain, 

Although the advantages of the Royal 
Academy may be sufieiently obvious ; 
yet 1 may not be amiss to inform the 
general reader, in what its superiority to 
all former mstitutions in this country 

First then, 
the academic body is composed of sixty 
artists, who are chosen from among the 
annval exhibitors, most distinguished for 
their > superior merit.. These members 
are divided into two classes; Academi- 
cians, and Associates : the Academicians, 
of whom there are forty, form the higher 
class, and the Associates, of whom there 
are twenty, the inferior, The first ade 
vance to academic honors, is that of 
being elected an Associate; and the 
next, or higher, that of Royal Acade- 
mician, The Associates, as before re- 
lated, are selected from the miass of ex. 
bibitors; and when a vacancy occurs in 
the higher class, it is. filled up by an 
election from the Associates. The go- 
vernment of the Royal Academy js 
wholly vested in the Acadewicians, 





® Leonardo da Vinci was 
learned painter: but his 
practice; his 
execution. 


certainly a very 
t theory surpassed his 
Science Was greater than his 
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from whom eight members are ¢ 
who form a council, and who ¢ 


° : be 
considered the executive todo 
The members of this council are annual 


elected, or rather come in by rotation, 
from the Academic body. The Ago. 
ciates derive neither advantage hoe 
éclat from their iminediate’ situation: 
save only their standing’ in that grade 
tron, which is the next step to the rank 
of Royal Academician, and being cum 
plunented with a diploma, and a ticker 
for the dinner, or annual gala, give a 
Somerset Place, previous to the opening 
of the exhibition. But they have neither 
vote at its elections, voice in its councils, 
hor any influence whatever in the inter. 
nal regulations of the Royal Academy, 

The president, professors, and different 
officers of the Royal Academy, are chosen 
from among ‘the Royal Academicians, 
who ail, except the president, have sa _ 
laries annexed to their appointments, 
The professors are those  of~ painting, 
perspective, architecture, and anatomy, 
who each deliver six annual lecturesin 
their several departments, to the students 
of the Royal Academy. 

Besides those professors, there are 
other officers attached to this. establish. 
ment, such as the “keepers or master 
of the drawing-school, the secretary, al- 
ditors, secretary for foreign correspot 
dence, &c.” 

There are also a number of inferior 
officers, servants, porters, &c. on this 
grand national establishment; the whole 
expenses of which are defrayed out of 
those funds accumulated from the annual 
exhibitions. Those exhibitions of late 
years have been eminently productive, 
and instead of ‘* gaining two thousand 
pounds a-year from, shillings,”* they 
often now net four thousand pounds. 

Having gone thys far into the constl 
tution of the Royal Academy, it may not 
be ainiss to point out the various 4 
vantages which the students in painting - 
derive from being admitted into this 
Temple of the Musés, ‘il 

The first and most obvious advantage 
arising to the student of the Royal Act 
demy, is the access to so extensive and 
grand a collection of Casts from the At 
tique, (many of which are no wise i 
fenor to the originals,) which in any 
other than a national institution mast 
unattainable. He has also the advantage 
of studying from the living models; % 
lectures on painting, perspective, 2" 

oil 





tomy, 


* Peter Pindar. 
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tomv, and architecture; and of triennial to spend paper in vain,) with his finger 
discourses, delivered by the president; on the ground, the pavement being for 
all of which lectures, discourses, &c. that purpose strewed ali over with ¥ 
contain an ample and impressive theory fine sand ; after the first had writ what he 
of bis profession. Besides all this, the sung, all the rest sung and writ down the 
student has free access, at stated periods, same thing together. Then the first boy 
to avast and luminous library, containing sung and writ down another part of the 
every thing that has been written on the lesson, as for example: “Pwo by itself 
art, of whith he is at full liberty to avail make two,” whieh all the rest repeated im 
himself; besides an extensive range of the same manners and so forward ia 
portfolios, filled with the choicest prints, order: when the paveinent was full of 
after the most celebrated masters. Ine ~ figures, they put'them out with the hand; 
dependent of all this, the student whois and, if need were, strewed it with new 
so fortunate as to receive the gold me- sand from a little heap which they had 
dal (which is given every three years) before them, wherewith to write furthers 
for the best historical composition, is add thus they did as long as the exercise 
sent to Rome for three years, at the ex- continued; -in which manner likewise 
pense of the Academy, with an allowance © they told me they learnt to read and 
of a hundred pounds per annum, write without spoiling paper, pens, or ink, 
When it js considered that the student which certainly isa pretty way. { asked 
of the Royal Academy has ail the above them, if they happened to forget, or be 
advantages, free of expense, and that mistaken in any part of the lesson, who 
except in such an-acadeniy he could not corrected and taught them, they being all 
possibly have those advantages, we vie scholars without the ‘assistance of ang 
brate between astonishment and con- master; they answered me, antl said 
tempt at Hogarth’s presumption, in pre- true, that it was not possible for all four 
dicting, that the “establishment of the of them to forget or mistake in the same 
Royal Academy would be ruinous to the part, and thay they thus exercised toge- 
arts,” | - ther to the end, that if ove happened to 
( To be continued.) be out, the others might correct him: 
indeed a pretty easy and secure way of 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. learning.” Your's, Xc. 
SIR, , D. B. 
INCLOSE to vou an extract from the —_ 
Travels of Peter deila Valle, into the For the Monthly Magazine. 
East Indies, by which it will appear that On PERFECTING the sCaLB Of KEYED 
the method Of instruction introduced MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
by Dr. Bell, from Madras, and some- Ye Mey cone me to request ef your cor- 
times attributed as an invention to Mr. respondent, Capel Lofft, a come 
Lancaster, was in eommon practice two plete development of his plan for im 
centuries ago, upon the coast of Ma- proving the tune of keyed. instruments, 
labar. such as the piano-forte, organ, &c. 
In a letter from Ikkerie,dated Novem- = From the incomplete account of it 
ber 22, 1623, he says: which he has given, in Number 191 of 
‘<Tn the mean time, while the burthens your valuable Magazine, it appears to 
were getting in order, 1 entertained my- cdnsist, principally, in a new arrange- 
self in the porch of the teinple, (at “ment and division of the keys, or touches; 
Gavarada Naghar, not far from Onor,) for, by “ semi-tones, a quarter of an 
beholding little boys learning arithmetic, inch shorter than at present,” I suppose 
after a strange manner, which [ will here he means the keys of those instruments. 
relate. They were four, ard haying all To the young student in harmony, it 
teken the seme lesson from the master, may be a useful caution, never to call a 
to get that same by heart, and repeat single sound a semi-tone: it would be as 
likewise their former lessons, and not fur= correct to calla mile a mile-stone : fur a 
get them, one of them singing musically semi-tone is a Certain small interval, or. 
with a certain continued tone, (which distance, between two sounds that differ 
hath the force of making a deep impress in pitche © 
sion in the memory,) recited part of the _ Grassineau, in his Dictionary of Mu- 
lesson, as for example, one by itself makes sick, (1740,) mentions, that a Mr. Bal. 
one; and whilst he was thus speaking he jouski had invented a new sort of keys, 
writ down the same number, not with which could furnish “ all the sounds 1 
any kind of pen, noren paper, but, (not musick, and, by consequence, all the 
3 ' naginary 








7 
a” 





imaginary intervals and chords; whereas 
the commun keys do but furnish some 
of them.” ay 

In Rousseau’s Dict. de Musique, 
plate I. fig. 3. exhibits an arrangement 
of the keys different from that in common 
vse at present, and too widely different 
ever to be generally adopted. Under 
the head Clavier, he remarks, that, “ for- 
merly, the twelve keys in every septave 
answered to fourteen sounds; and that 
the two additional sounds were played 
by means of two divided keys, (touches 
bristes ;) but that these two have been 
retrenched, because our rules of modu- 
lation would require additional sounds to 
be put every where. Many years ago, 
instrument-makers divided ail the short 
keys, and by that means seventeen 
sounds could be plaved in every sep- 
tave; but this method of supplying in- 
struments with more sounds, was laid 
aside on account of the difficulty of 
playing apon so many keys.” However, 
it is not entirely laid aside, for the Tem- 
ple organ has at present two additional 
sounds in every septave of the choir and 
full organs, except the lowest. The 
organ in the Foundling Hospital has 
four additional sounds, but they are 
managed by stops, or slides, and not by 
divided keys. 

G. B. Doni (Trattato sopra gl’instru- 
menti di tasti) mentions that the lon 
keys of some instruments have been die 
vided as well as the short ones; and, to 
render some particular keys conspicuous, 
he recommends their being made round 
at the end, longer or shorter, and placed 
higher or lower than the others; or else 
to be of different colours. <A. curious 
arrangement of keys, fer the use of the 
genera and tones, is represented on 
paue 53, tom. 2, fol, 

Perhaps Mr. Lofft is unacquainted 
with the recent attempts to improve 
piano-furtes, Claggett’s piano-forte 
had pedals to alter the tension of the 
wires, when different sounds were wanted 
to the same finger-keys : as might have 
been easily foreseen, this instrument 
would never stand in tune. Iv Mr. 
Hawkes’s organ, by means of one pedal, 
five sounds in every septave are changed 
at once for tive others; so that the short 
keys are ail Sharps, or ail flats: conse- 
quently, & sharp and a flat cannot be 
played together. Mr. Loeschman’s 
** grand harmonic piano-forte’ 35. furs 
nished with twenty-four sounds in otis 
septave. It has six pedals to introduce 
the adituional sounds, when required, by 
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pressions, which the animadversions:0 



























shifting the hammers under 
wires. The finger-keys are exactly the 
same as those in general use, I hay 
heard it, and have played on it myself 
with great pleasure; and Mr. Loesch, 
man boasts that it has received the 
probation of Dr. Burney, Dr. Crotch, 
Mr. Salomon, Mr. C. Wesiey, and othe 
eminent musicians. 

Mr. Maxwell, (Essay on Tune, 1781) 
propeses that every finger-key should 
have the command of “ never less than 
three, but oftener four degrees of tune? 
p- 184. According to his calculations, 
instead of twelve degrees of tune in the 
common computation of the octave, 
there must be no less than forty-four 
furnished, to complete a system Of twenty. 
four keys, tuned by the true intervals of 
the diatonic scale; or if both extremes of 
the octave be included, instead of thir 
teen, there must be no less than forty 
five.” 

Afier all, whatever may be Mr. Lofft’ 
improvement, I think the generality of 
performers will rest satisfied with the 
common imperfect scale. | 

’ Cirencester, ' —-Your’s, &e. 
Junuary, 1810. A, MeEsrick. 
we 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazin, 
SIR, ; 
HE observations in the last Edit. 
= burgh Review, intended as a ch. 
tique upon the admirable, bene not 
absolutely faultless, ‘poem, ‘*The Colum 
biad,” are conceived in a style at once 8 
Superstitiously illiberal, and unworthy the 
character of genuine criticism, that 8 
candid and impartial survey of its claims 
to the approbation of the public, will, I 
trust, tend to obliterate those false m™- 

























































































our northern literati are calculated, by 
their general diffusion, and the homage 
paid tu their opinion, to produce on 
minds of their readers. 
_ And here, Sir, it may not be esteemed 
irrelevant to give some idea of the phre 
seology adopted by those gentlemen ™ 
their quarterly Jucubrations. ‘The fol 
lowing elegancies of expression, « this 
goodly firstling ;” “ they have all a little 
Latin whipped into them in their youth) 
“before we proceed to lay before oUF 
readers,” &c. are peculiarly felicitous: 
but I am fearful their beauty, however 
exquisitely it may be felc in their native 
régions, will not be acknowledged by t 
generality of their English friends. “. 
‘Tt is indeed, Sir, difficult to conceive 
that the square and oblate cast of mins 
: inherent 
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nherent in our neighbours of the North, 
an by any aid derivable from the study 


of classic literature, or the perusal of our 


own itnmortal poets, assume that subli- 


mity of intellect, which elevates the poet 


and his enraptured reader, to an associas 


tion with the glories and splendours of 
the empyrean : . 


‘To rove the paths of Heaven, and strikethe 


lyre, - 2 
‘¢ Warm with the transports of celestial 
fire.” 


They may be erudite; they may become 
aritheticians, mathematicians; they may 
be learned in the principles of mechanics, 
and amaze the world with their acquisi- 
tions in the slow and painful march of 
abstract science; but they must not in- 
vade the sacred regions of imagination 
—of poetry, for the blight and the mildew 
are the inevitable attendants of their 

rogress: they display an instinctive jea- 
fies of the rich and brilliant career of 
fancy (the wren and the buzzard cannot 
cope with the sunward flight and majes- 
tic ascension of the eagle;) dazzled, 
blinded by the magic hues~and orient 


splendours of poesy, they are callous to. 


the Graces, the Elysian bloom, 
6 And all the dread sublimities of song:” 


and the name of criticism is pro- 
stituted to the detection of a word not 
strictly concordant with grammatical 


precision, or the dull censure of some: 


novel or picturesque form of expression 
—sufficient for them that it is novel or 
picturesque. 

But enough of these gentlemen—I 
shall proceed to the consideration of the 


merits of this beautiful production of 


“ the infant Muse of America.” 

In the, Columbiad are united an un- 
usual breadth and loftiness of language, 
with an immensity of conception, concor- 
dant with the vastness and originality of 
the subject; a continued splendour of 
genius, a justness and novelty of simile, 
and a general harmony and «meliifluous 
arrangement of verse. It cannot, per- 
haps, completely establish a claim to the 
title of Epic; but the superior talents of 
its author have proved that a poem, not 
strictly in unison with the rules of the 
€popee, may yet possess distinctions of 
® superlative nature; and that in the 
nchly-varied and vigorous description 
of such a continent as America, united 
to the truths of history, the records of 
tradition, and blended with the noblest 
precepts of universal philanthropy, the 
Judicious application of philosophical re- 
search, and the whole maintaining a ree 
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verential regard for the purest principles 
of morality ; that in these a mind of native 
strength, allied toa rich and inventive 
imagination, will discover materials 
wherewith to erect a poetical structure 
of imperishable duration, and transmit 
ta posterity a name, encircled with 
wreaths of brightest verdure, and glowing 
with the light and lustre of immortality. — 
The invocation to Freedom, in which 
the poet, disdaining the customary form 
of imploring the assistance of the muse, 
places the whole of his reliance on the ma. 
jesty and interesting nature of his theme, 
the establishment of universal concord 
and liberty, is delivered in a just and 
highly-animated strain of confidence in 
tie equality of his powers to the manage- 
ment of his subject: : 
Almighty Freedom! 
song 
The force, the charm, that to thy voice be- 
long ; 
’Tis thine to shape my course, to light my 
way, 
To serve a country with the patriot lay; 
To teach all men, where all cheir interest 
lies 
How rulers may be just and nations wise ° 
Strong in thy strength, I bend no suppliant 
knee, 
Invoke no miracle, no muse but thee. 


Mr. Barlow then proceeds to the incar- 
ceration of Columbus in the dupgeons of 
Valladolid; describes the miserable situa. 
tion of the illustrious prisoner, and the 
consequent dejection of his mind. Co. 
lumbus soliloquizes on the base return 
his services to the Spanish monarch 
have met with; recurs to the perilous ine 
cidents attendant upon his daring enter- 
prize ; the final success with which it was 
crowned; and closes with av impassioned 
and indignant appeal to the memory of 
his sovereign patroness, Isabeila of Cas- 
tille: imploring from death an immediate 
release trom the power of his oppressors, 

The surrounding gloom is suddenly ir- 
radiated by the presence of Hesper, the 
guardian genius of the New World, who 
soothes his agitated spirits with a pro- 
mised view of the important conse- 
quences resulting from his discoveries: 
the most prominent parts of his speech [ 
shall select, for the gratification of the 
reader: 


6¢ Awed into slaves, while groveling millions 


give my venturous 


groan, : 
‘And b' 1{-stained steps lead upward to « 
throne ; . ‘ 
Far other wreaths thy virtuous temple 
twine, 
Far nobler triumphs crown a life like thine; 
R Thi , 
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Thine be the joys that minds immortal 
grace, 

As thine the deeds that bless a kindred race. 

Now raise thy sorrowed soul to views more 
bright, 

The vision’d ages rushing on thy sight: 

Worlds, bey nd worlds, shall bring to'light 
their stores, 

Time, nature, science, blend their utmost 
powc's ,; 

To show, concentred in one blaze of fame, 

Th’ ungather’d glories that await thy 
name; : 

As that great seer, whose animating rod 

Taught Jacob’s sous their wonder-working 
God, 7 

Who led through dreary wastes the murmur- 
ing band, 

And reached the confines of the Promised 
Land 5 | ; 

Opprest with years, from Pisgah’s towering 
height, 

On fruitful Canaan feasted long his sight ; 

The bliss of unborn nations warm’d his 
breast, 

Repaid his toils, and sooth'd his soul to rest : 

‘Thus o'er thy subject wave shalt thou be. 


hold . 
Far happier realms their future charms un- 
fold; 


In nobler pomp another Pisgah rise, 


Beneath whose foot thy new-found Canaan 
lies, 


There, rapt in vision, hail my favourite 
'  ¢lime, 


And taste the blessings of remotest time.” 


He ascends with Celumbus to an emi- 
nence above the lofiiest of the Pyren- 
ners; and the Mouat of Vision is pour- 
traved with the most expansive and mag- 
nificent efforts of poetical description re 


** Led by the Power, the hero gained the 


height, 

New strength and brilliance flush’d his mortal 
sight, 

When calm before them flowed the western 
main, , 

Far stretched, immense, a sky encircled 
plain: 

No sail, no isle, no cloud, invests the 
bound, 

Nor billowy surge disturbs the vast pro- 
found ; 

Till, deep in distant heavens, the sun’s blue 
ray 

Topt unknown cliffs, and called them up to 
day 5 } 

Slow glimmering into sight, wide regions 
crew, 

And rose and brighten'd to t} i 
nv We expanding 

Fair sweep the waves, the lessen} 
po ~ Ning ocean 


In misty sadiance loom a thousand isles h 


_Near and more near, the lo 


-dr. 
arise, 5 > ae 


Bays stretch their. arms, and mountains lif 
the skies ; ROS. 


The lakes high-mounded point ‘the stream 
their way, a 

Slopes, sidges, plains, their spreading skirt 
display, 

The vales branch forth, high waik the ap. 
proaching groves, 

And all the majesty of Nature moves.” 


Hesper, by the exertion of his super. 
nal power, presents to the eyes of Co 
lunbus the whole of the vast and diver. 
sified extent of the northern and southern 
regions of America, which are depicted 
through the medium of her guardian deity, 
with an incomparable felicity and gran. 
deur of poetic expression. [ would ge. 
lect the descriptions of the Lakes Erie 
and Superior, the rivers Maragnon, Lau 
rence, and Missisippi,as the most resplen- 
dent instances of the facility and gigan- 
tic energies of Mr. Barlow’s mase. In. 
his delineation of those noble streams, 
there is a bold and surging tide of verse, 
strongly initative of the swelling waves 
and resistless current of the ocean, like 
rivers of the New World, and which will 
not suffer in competition with the subli- 
mest efforts of arty poet with whom we 
are acquainted (not excepting Milton.) 
from the remotest ages of antiquity to 
the present period: its length will not 
admit of insertion ; but in the ensuing pa- 
pers upon this beautiful production, E 
sha‘l indulge myself in the transcription 
of such passages as appear to form 
conspicuous features in the general plan 
of the poem. In the mean time, the 
apostrophe from the illustrious Drake, and 
the rapturous address of Columbus to 
Hesper, in which, prompted by a burst 
of enthusiasm on the view of the strajts 
of Magellan, and recalling to memory his 
loug and fondly-cherished idea of the 
existence of a western passage to the 
Shores of India, he beseeches Hesperto re 
store the vigour of his youth, and shelter 
him from the rage of tyranity, in some 
of the delightful and yet undiscovered 
countries of the new continent, are te 
inieresting not to claim the immediate 
atiention of your readers. * 


** Where the cold circles gird the southers 


sky, a 
Brave Magellan's wild channel caught his 
eye; al 
The long cleft-ridges walled the spreading 
way, 
That gleams fas westward to an uaknow® 


sou: 


Sou 
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oon as the distant swell was seen to roll, 
Warm ancient wishes reabsorb’d his soul ; 
Warm from his heaving heart a sudden sigh 
Burst through his lips; he turned his moist- 
ened eye, 





And thus besought his angel: Speak, my 
guide, 

Where leads yon pass ? and what yon purple 
tide ? 


How the dim waves in blending ether stray ! 
No lands behind them r.se, no pinions on them 
lay. 
There cei belike, that other uosail’d 
main ! 
J sought so long, and sought, alas! in vain, 
To gird this wat’ry globe, and bring to lighe 
Old India’s coast, and regions wrapt in 
‘night. 
Restore, celestial friend, my youthful morn, 
Call back my years, and let my fame return ; 
Grant me to trace beyond that pathless sea, 
Sume happier shore irom lust of empire 
free 5 
To find in that fair world a peaceful bower, 
From envy safe, and curst Ovando’s power ; 
Earth's happiest realms let not their distance 
hide, 
Nor seas for ever roll their useless tide ; 
For nations yet unborn, that wait thy time, 
Demand their seats in that secluded clime 5 
Al! grant me still, thelr passage to prepare, 


One venturous bark, and be my life thy 
@ care, ' 
) So prayed the heromHesper mild re- 
P plies, ; 


Divine compassion softening in his eyes : 

Tho’ still to virtuous deeds thy mind aspires, 

And these glad visions kindle new desires ; 

Yet hear with reverence what attends thy 
State, 

Nor wish to pass the eternal bounds of fate. 

Led by this sacred light, thou soon shalt 


see, ' 

That pall mankind shall owe their seats to 
thee; - 

Freedom’s first empire claim its promis’d 
birth, 


In these rich rounds of sea-encirc'ed earth. 
Let other years, by thine €xample-prest,  -- 
Call foith their herves to explore the rest. 
But lo! the chief, bright Albion bids him 
rise, | 
Speed in his pinions, ardour in his eyes, 
Hither, O Drake ! display’ thy hastening 
Sails : 
Widen, ye passes; and awake, ye gales : 
March thou before him, Heaven- revolving 
; Sua, 
Wind his long-course, and teach him where to 
run; 
E,rth’s dista: t shores, in circling bands unite; 
ads, ‘a i your fame, and oceans, roil in 
ight ; . 
Round all. the watery globe his flag be 
hurl*d, 
A new Columbus to the astopish’d world.” 
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With these observations and selec 
tions, [ shall close the a:alysis of the first 
book, Your's, &e. 

G. F. Bussy. 
Queen Ann Street West, 
Cavendish Square. 


——— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
HERE are féw instruments of greater 
practical utility than the common 
sliding rules, for caiculations of all kinds, 
and particularly such as daily occur to al- 
most every individual, engaged either in 
businessorstudy. Thisinduces me to offer 
to the readers of your Mayazine, a mode of 
expressing the universal formula for using 
this instrument, which for several vears 
I have practised, and found impossible 
to be misunderstood by any person who 
is in the least degree acquainted with the 
first rules of arithmetic. 

Considering the accuracy and great ex- 
pedition of these calculations, I am much 
surprised that they are not more fre. 
quently employed, and can only account 
for it from the supposed difficulty iu learn. 
ing the method of using therule. It can- 
not be denied, by those who have tricd 
to calculate by the directions commonly 
given, that a good degree of perseverance 
is requisite to follow them; whereas 
nothing is more easy when shown upon 
the rule nself. ° . 

The method then which I practise is, 
to represent in a simple manner, a picture 
of those lines upon the rule (or their re- 
lative position) which are immediately 
coneerned in the operation, with the re- 
spective figures and quantities belonging 
to the question: and this isa tolerably 
good substitute for the actual rule. 

" ‘The only dithiculty remaining to a per- 
son not at present acquainted with the 

_use of the stide-rule is, learning to read the 
divisions upun the different ies of the 
rule; and which may be very soon sur- 
mounted by any person that will take the 
trouble to leok at a common slhide-rule, 
Tn general there are four divided lines 
upon the common rules, two tipon the 
stock and two upon the slide; and for 
distinguishing them they are marked at 
the end with the letters A, B,C, D. 

I shall presume that the learner is able 
to read the divisions; for if not, they, may 

. be learnt by almost all-the common trea- 
tises on that instrument, 

It remains only to exlibdit a few for. 
mule, with examples, to make the sub- 
ject plain. oe 
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Sas ts Maltiplicand | Product A iat 
Multiplication. : Multiplier : Pormuh, 
Exam. Mult. 32 see 160 Ane, be 
by 5 1 5 B 
: Quotient Dividend A 
ee 1 , Divisor B 
Exam, Divide 82 _ 8. Ansr. 32 A 
by 4 1 es 
: First Term Third Term A 
Proportion, or 
Rule of Three. Second Term Fourth Term B 
Example. 112 42 A 
If 112lb. cust 8s. what \ 
will 42ib. cost? 8 Ss. Ansr. B 


Wishing to allow the subject to appear 
to be simple, as it really is, IT will not at 
this time create any alarm by introdu- 
cing cases in the higher parts of arith- 
metic; but should this introduction prove 
acceptable, I will furnish you with a 
number of highly-useful formule, suited 
to the particular practice of various class- 
es, such as retailers of goods of all de- 
scriptions, mechanics and artizans in 
most branches, merchants and clerks in 
pulle offices, engineers civil and mili- 
tary, &c. &c. 

Your’s, &c. 
Leighton, B. Bevan. 
January 21, 1810. : 
a 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
MR, WRIGHT'S NEW THEORY OF 
INFLEXION, 


(Continued from p. 40.) 


M ATHEMATICAL calculations of 
the proportions and differences 


of the lengths of vibrations, and of their 
acuteness or gravity of sound, afford an 
interesting field for the speculative en- 
quiry of students in elocution. We are 
informed by those who have written on 
the fundamental principle, or acoustical 
brauch of music, that reason for the 
causes of harmony, is ascertained by the 
just mode of explaining consauaney, as 
the comcidence of vibration in separate 
bodies produciug undulations in the air 
mM Certain due proportions to each other. 
We are also given to understand, that 
what 13 evident to sense, in the effect on 
the medium (air,) by. the agitation of a 


vibratory string or monochord, is equaily 
discernible iu the motions of 


) all other 
bodies which give a 


tuneable sound, 
But there still remains in this pursuit, 


‘abundance of theorem for the elementary 


enquirer: and though, “in our progress, 
an infinite variety of objects may appear, 
which the limited faculties of man can 
never hope to reach or comprehend, 
persevering industry on our part will so 
improve the stock of knowledge which 
we have already in our possession, that 
rational study will be most amply repaid. 
The principle which we have already 
laid down, on the theory of inflexton, 
appears to coincide -with the opinions of 
the most scientific, who have written oa 
the philosophy of music. In the Auguss 
tan age, that great era of classical pu 
rity and elegance, it was supposed, that 
the speaking voice of man was limited 
in compass; and Dionysius of Halicarnas 
sus insinuated, that the distance of three 
notes anda half, above and below the 
key-note, comprised the specific tones of 
every passion that could possibly agitate 
the human mind. I believe the moderns 
have not controverted this opinion ; but 
it is presumed, that the proofs w 
were advanced in our last essay, agree 
ing exactly with the demonstrations of 
the measures of musical phenomena, 
clearly confute the idea.—But to pro 
ceed, Having noticed the musical: 
or monotone, and also spoken of the 
rising and the falling inflexion, it remains 
for us next to consider two other 
fications of voice, called ‘circumflexes- 
A late writer states, that “ the 
pronounce the far greater part of their 
words with the acute accent, or rising 
inflexion: and the Irish as constantly 
make use of the grave accent, or falling 


inflexion.”* The following he adduces 
as proofs, 


] 04, 





* Walker’s Elements of Elocution, P- 188 
Scotch 
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Scotch.—-Ex'ercise and témperance stréngthen 
the constitution. 

Irish. Exercise and témperance stréngthea 
the constitution, 


With considerable reluctance, I dissent 
from the authority of so distinguished a 
professor; but Iam inclined to think, 
that after more accurate investigation, 
the voices spoken of by the late Mr, 
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Walker, will be found to be the union of 
inflexions at contrary terminations, called 
the rising and falling circumflexes, When, 
on the same syllable, the concluding 

of the falling inflexion unites with the 
commencing part of the rising inflexion, 
and vice versd, they are termed circum- 


flexes. They descend and ascend 
musical Gifehs. ; ‘y 


falling circumflex 

















Ist. exon Sa 





falling circumflex 


~~ i 


risiug: circumflex 
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The student will take notice of the 
propriety of distinguishing these turns of 
voice, by the names affixed to the exam- 
ples. ‘The circumflex A in the first ex- 
ample, falls a fifth, and, in returning, the 
voice does not ascend above the key- 
note: and, vice versd, the circumflex B, 
in the same example, rises a fifth, and, 
Jn returning, it toes not descend below 
the keyenote. To form the cadence, the 
circumflexes must be reversed, as in the 
second exumple. ; ; 

Our initial proposition is somewhat 
‘Supported by ‘two observations in the 
learned work of the Rey. James Adams. 
Speaking of the dialect of the Scots, he 
says, ** every word has some peculiar 
twang, or twist, discordant with received 
classical English sounds.” “The Irish- 
English,” the same gentleman observes, 
‘may be said to-be chiefly confined to 
the singular tone, or false rise and fall of 
voice, approaching to the note of re- 
Strained mterrogation.” 

These peculiar turns of voice are given 
to the pronunciation of certain words in 
oblique phraseology, wherein more is 
understood than the mere words seem to 
express. Tropes of thig class convey 
their meaning either by the known ac- 
ceptation of the nature of the persons 
or things to which they are applied, by 
the mode of pronunciation, or by educ- 
tian from the context. If the following 
Series be pronounced according to the 


inarked words, and accompanied with a — 


sneering smile, the student will discern 
More satisfactorily the true nature of cir- 
Cumflexes, “ There is no dofbt of it; 


Se 2 As 
thy integrity got thee absdived ; thy mo- 
desty diew thee out of danger; and the 


a _ =e" 
— 
* - 
a 
v 
‘ 
* 
af. 
a 


a f “sy 
Ps 5 : 
s e . 
— ae 


rising circumflex . 


v : 
innocency of thy pist life saved thee.” 
This form of phraseology may be consi- 
dered peculiarly characteristic of the 
Scottish people; and if, in the foregoing 
example, the words “ doubt, absolved, 
modesty, innocency, past, and saved,” 


. were marked the same as the rest of the 


accented words, viz. with the falling cir. 
cumflex instead of the rising circumflex, 
we should then have an instance of the 
turn of vuice in their pronunciation. 
The following is an instance of the turn 
of voice in the Irish pronunciation ; 
“ Good moérrow my. prétty fellow; upoa 
my word thou hast acquitted thyself véry 
handsomely.” Better pronounced thas: 
“ Good morrow my pretty fellow; thou 


- hast acquitted thyself very hAndsomely.” 


By the circumflex, the contrary is under 
stood. 

The circumflex is also made use of in 
-the pronunciation of certain words, in 
that class of rhetorical figures which 
serves to embellish the argumentation, 
In the concession at the end of Pope’s 
Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, the fall- 
ing circumflex on the word hell is a stri- 
king instance of the strength and beauty. 
of the modification of sound, when used 
in a proper manner : : 
¢* His numbers rais’d ashade from hell: 
Her’s litt the soul to heaven.” —— -— 

The passages which I have quoted ia 
illustration of this position appear con- 
vincing ; and I flatter myseif, that, from 
the quickness of thooght, and the accu- 
racy of discernment, which such class of 
tropes and figures are found to contain, 
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and the peculiar turns of voice they neces- 
sarily requ:re inthe pronunciation, they 
will be cousidered by better judges than 
mysell, highly characteristic of the hue 
mour and temper of the Trish and Scote 
tish notions. Your's, &c. 
James WRIGHT. 
$5, Bedford-strect, 
Covent-garden. 
(To be continued. ) : 
Errata in our last.—At p. 30, col. 1, t. 30, 
for ** teeth, lips, nostrils,” &c. read, ** teeth, 
tongue, lips,” &c.5 line 45, for ** cartilages 
acted by the myscles,” read, ** cartilages be 
acted upon by the muscles,” 
wate 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

AM. ‘disposed. to think that the pro- 
| cess.for preparing aromatic vinegars, 
recoinmended byMr, | , in one of your 
late Magazines, is not so cheap nor so ef- 
fective amethodas the author has stated, 

If chalk be added to common vinegar, 
in small quantities, taking care to stir the 
vinegar upon every addition, and no 
more chalk be employed than is just suf- 
ficient to destroy the acidity of the vinc- 
gar, little or no sediment will be formed, 
chalk being for the most part readily so- 
buble m this acid. The white matter, 
therefore, that is found in the liquor pre- 
pared according to Mr. I "$ process, 
ean onty be the chalk that has been 
added in excess, or that was more than 
soficient to destroy the acidity of the 
vinegar. Hf this white nratter, by being 
trented with ot of vitriol, is found to 
afford aromatic vinegar, the vinegar can 
be produced from the small quantity of 
acetate of hime only, left in it after the 
supernatant liquor has been decanted; 
for if this sediment be well washed, it will 
be found to consist of mere chalk, and 
with sulphuric, to afford nothing but car- 
bonic acul. ‘The decanted liquor, so far 

vom being “ insipid,” possesses a very 
marked taste, leaving a very unpleasant 
sensation of bitterness in the mouth. 








The usual method of purifying rooms, 
with a muxjure of Common salt, oil of 
sutrioh, and manganese, is not only 
cheaper but more expeditious, and bet. 
ter caiculated to produce the required 
eifect, than the process recommended by 
Nr. I—_, L be fumes of muriatic acid 
are mre Ciastic, and Miore seadily diffuse 
tloe mseives, than vinegar in the state of 
Vapor; besides, they are more active in 
destroying the principle of contagion 

= ; , > - 
Bristo! Your's, & 
; ours, &e. 


E. T. 1. 









Tv the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
N au extract which I lately read from 
Fischer’s ‘* Picture of Valencia,” | 

observer an account of a remedy for tha 
most dreadful of human maladies, the 
hydrophobia; which ought to be more 
generally known, as it never failed of 
producing the desired effect when adm. 
nistered.in time. It is composed of sea. 
hoily,viper’s bugloss, and Cretan balm. The 
planis are taken when they are beginning 
to run to seed, and. hung in the shade 
till all their humidity is evaporated, Qn 
this each is separately pounded, the pow- 
der is passed through a hair sieve, mixed 
in equal ‘parts, and put away in well 
corked bottles. It is to be observe 
that nene of the roots must be employ 
except those of the sea-holly, which 
sess very great strength, 

As I do not possess Mr. Fischer’s 
book, I may noc be as satisfactory, om this 
point as your readers may wish; butsome 
of your correspondents will, I trust, sup. 
ply all the necessary information, and 
enumefate some of the many cures pets 
formed by this simple remedy. 

Your's, &c. A. 


a 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magasine. | 
SIR, : 


T OOKING a few days ago, by way of 
_dainusement, into Jolin Stowe’s Chro- 
nicle, Edinbargh, 1573, year 1464, I was 
much struck with the following, which I 
now hterally copy : 

_ ©“ Shepe transported into Spain.—This 
yere King Edward’ gave a licence to pas 
over certein Cotteswolde shepe mo 
Spain, by reasun whereof, it has come to 
pass, at this day,-that the staple of 
wolls, of Spain, kept at Brydges, 
Flanders, is so great that our staple 8 
nothing comparable to it.” 

From which it appears, that the wool 
which we have for centuries import 
from Spain, and upon which our finest 
fabrics of woollen are manufactured, 8 
the produce of sheep originally bred ™ 
vur own country. 

It appears'to me, therefore, worthy of ; 
enquiry, whether the Cotteswold bre 
has degenerated, suid from what cause 
whether the breed of 1464 is extinct= 
how it was improved in Spain, and st! 
holds its value above British wool, 
countries whose agricultural improve 
tents have not kept pace with ours; an 
how far itis possible to produce the 
nest wool in this country, without t 
‘i imporatw® 
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Saxo-Grammaticus— Forgery of Bank Notes. 95 


/ 


importation of Merinorams as a cross to To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


the offspring of their ancestors. 

The subject appears to me worthy of 
scrious investigation ; and I have not a 
doubt that many useful communica- 
tions may be produced, by the abotre 
extract from that faithful chronicler, 
«¢ honest John Stowe.” 

Your's, &c. J.C. Rankin. 
—r 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
N the Quarterly Review for Novem- 
ber, 1809, there is an article on the 
recently-published travels of Mr, Ker 
Porter, in Rassia, in which the Re- 
viewers, after stating the unnecessary 
introduction of the whole story of Ham- 
let into the work, remark, that the “ un- 
fortunate prince is murdered over again 
by a vile translation from the vile Latta 
ot Saxo-Grammaticus.” Now, without 
entering upon any discussion concerning 


the vileness of the translation, which. 


must be left to shift for itself against 
the critic’s insinuations (and these are, 
nias! too just,) I shall merely attempt 
to parry the biow aimed at the original 
author of the Danish story, or rather 
avainst his Latinity, by opposing a shield 

borrowed on the occasion, from a ver 
celebrated champion in the field of J- 
terature, and probably at least as good a 
judge of Latinity as the Quarterly Re- 
viewers, It is constructed of the follow- 
ing words: “ Daina nobis dedit Saxonem 
Grammaticum, qui sue gentis historiam 
splendid@ magnificéque contexuit: probo 
vividum et ardens ingeniuim, orationem 
husquam remissam aut dormitautem, 
tam miram verborum copiam, sententias 
crebras, et figuraram admirabilem vari- 
etatem, ut satis admirari non quearm, 
unde ila gtate homini Dano tanta vis 
eloquendi suppetierit.”— Erasmus, in Ci- 
ceroniano, if this will not protect the 
Dane against the critic’s lance, let us 
try another mode of defence in the words 
of Vossius : * Quod ad Saxonis dictionem, 
tanta hujus est elegantia, ut ztatis illus 
captuin plan® excedat, imd cum anti. 
qorun et nostri seculi plurimis certet.” 
De Histor. Lat. lib. ii. cap. lv. The 
celebrated Pontanus has compared the 
stvle of Saxo to that of Valerius Maximus, 
Phis may serve as a lessonto Reviewers 
of all kinds, how they hazard dashing 
Niconsiderate opinions, which, generally 

speaking, they are much too apt to do, 

January 9, 1810. Your's, &c 

CasTiGaToRr. 


T was with satisfaction that I observed ~ 
the other day, in your Maguzine for 
November, the letter of your corres- 
pondent I, L. P, onthe forgery of Bank 
Notes. The lamentable waste of human 
life which results from the prevalence of ~ 
this crime, must be a subject of deep 
regret to every humane aua@ reflecting 
person. To the unfortunate men, six ia 
number, whom. I, L. P. meauons as 
having. been capitally convicted at the 
last assizes fur Lancaster, and who have 
since been executed, he might have 
added, that,at the preceding spring- 
assizes, there were eleven persons found 
guilty of a> similar, offence, of whom 
seven were executed, and four tans 
ported. And though in the newspapers 
these men were said to have beew 
punished fer furgery on the Bank of 
England, the truth is, that they were 
fouyd guilty, not of forgery properly ga 
called, but of uttering Bank Notes, 
knowing them to be forged; differen 
crimes, certainly, but confounged toge- 
ther in one common punishment by a 
late act of parliament, by one clause of 
Which, persons having any forged noses 
iii their possession, are made liable te 
transportation, 
‘Tf that superior mode of engraving, 


recomended by your correspondenty. 


should be found inefiectual to prevent the 
evil complained of, there ts another whick 
he does not touch upon, that would cer 
tainly have the desired effect. It as 
only in the small notes, far one and two 
pounds, that forgery to any extent 
exists. To forge the larger notes would 
not answer the purpose: the parties 


-—could: not introduce them into circe- 


lation; such notes are not wanted tor 
every-day payments; they do not oftea 


get into the hands of ignorant people ; 


and when taken, they are naturally 
subject ta a closer scrutiny, in pre 
portion to thelr increased value. Te 
confirm these remarks, | may appeal 
to fact. [low rare, comparauvely, were 
executions for furgery, betore the smal 
Bank Notes appeared ! 

If then the evil «rises from the circu- 
lation of these small notes, it is natural 
to ask, Are theywecessary? 1 reply 
without hesitation, No. There .canuut 
be a question, that a supply of cash 1a 
their place would svon be found whe 
wanted. At present, the notes hae 
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driven the cash out of circulation, be- 
cause it could be more profitably 
employed. There is a gain on the 
exportation of gold to the continent ; 
and much, no doubt, has gone out of the 
kingdom: but let the small notes be 


. called in, and gold enough will return to 


fill up the vacuum. It is, like any other 
commodity that is permitted to cir- 
eulate freely, certain to find its way to 
the best market; and (unlike some 
commodities) it is almost impossible 
to prevent its circulating freely, so 
easily is it smuggled. Those, therefore, if 
such there be, who think thatif the small 


‘notes were abolished, we should want a 


medium to carry on the daily commerce 
of life, may rest assured they are much 
mistaken. To annihilate the whole, 
understood to be above four millions 
in amount, would indeed produce a 
temporary inconvenience. -But this 
iS Neither necessary, nor, dispersed as 
the notes are over the country, would 
wt he practicable. Let. them be gra- 
dually called in, and no inconvenience 
whatever to the public would result. 

To prevent then the prevalence of 
these lamentable crimes, and their 
cruel consequences, if nothing else will 
do, there can be no hesitation in saying 
that the small notes should be altogether 
done away. Severe methods have been 
tried too lang. The keeper of Lancaster 
castle, a good and humane maf, is, I 
am told, grieved and shocked with the 
humerous executions that have taken 
place there of late. To pass seutence on 
the criminals must no doubt have been 
very painful to the mild aud venerable 
judge who usually presides in the court ; 
and a strong, though perhaps unfounded, 
opmuon, that these awful examples are 
necessary to the support of public 
credit, can, I presume, be the only rea- 
son why the individuals have not been 
recommended to the royal mercy. 

It is scarcely necessary to ubserve 
that the measure above recommended. 
would not interfere with the Bauk-re. 
striction law. ‘The Bank might be pro- 
hibited from issuing notes under 5l. va- 
jue; and yet privileged not to pay its 
motes in cash, as loug as parliament may 
think proper, Your's, &e. 

Dec. 19, 1809. ae 


, oe 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SiR, 
HE rage far obtaining titles and 


hereditary distinctions, has of late 
Jeurs Uncreased astonishingly, During 
) 


“possesses upwards of a thousand a-yeat 
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his Majesty’s reign, the peers of England 
and Leland have been doubied, aud the 
buranets have never been so numero 
as they at present are; those of 
amount to five hundred and Sixty-one, 
those of Scotland one hundred aud forty 
eight, and of Ireland one hundred ang 
three: in all eight hundred and twelve, 
‘This statement, one would think, either 
argued amazing magnanimity and talent 
in our-countryimen, (thus to be able 
swell our list of worthies) or afforded, 
convincing proof of their excessive 
vanity. When we look candidly int, 
the cause, we shall indeed fiud it highly 
creditable to our country; for we shail 
observe that at least one-half of this ho 
norable body is composed of men re 
warded for their merits ; and that to the 
other half, the motive of vanity is falsely 
and invidiously ascribed, ; 

The people of this country, Sir, have 
of late been gradually refining ; or, if I 
may so term it, the lower orders have 
been trying to reduce to the same level 
with themselves the well-born, the well 
educated, and the affluent; and accord. 
ingly all kinds of fraud and corruption 
are exercised in order to evable them to 
effect this by the aid of dress, and every 
species of imitation.» Hence is it tobe 
wondered at, that the man whose family | 
has enjoyed for many generations here- 
ditary possessions, shouid feel hims 
somewhat mortified at the upstart pride 
I have alluded to? He seeks title therefore 
not from vanity, not from a wish of 
ving additional superiority, but only from 
the honest desire of maintaining that 
which nature has allotted to him. How 
is the wife of a man of fortune to be 
distinguished now? Are not those persons 
who are most decidedly her infenors 
addressed by the same appellation? Who 
is there that is not now dubbed an esquire 
anda gentleman? - 

From the time of William the Con 
queror to the days of James I. we find 
every man possessing a certain tenure, 3 
knight; and now that knighthood 1s 
rendered an inferior order by the mitro- 
duction of baronetage, it certainly sl 
be the wim of every man to get him 
enrolled in this respectable order, ho 































































































































































































in landed property. E am far from inclue 
ding other men, even did their incomes 
amount to double or treble this sum; ™ 
would be hard to say what sort of 8 
medley we might then have! 

property should alone be included ; for, 
this devolving inalienably to te 
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through successive ages, leaves the rank 
never ansapported. The possessors of 
this are far more respectable than other 
persons, since it gives them a sort of 
prescriptive right over their tenants, 
which money cannot purchase: itis by 
the landed interest that a man can be 
fairly and honorably returned to parlia- 
ment: it is by the landed interest that 
that most useful body the militia of the 
kingdom is at once raised, headed, and 
maintained; and services of this latter 
nature are so well understood, that the 
ministerial. papers have aniivunced the 
iAtention of creating several gentlemen 
of [reland.baronets, on this Very account, 
I hope I have now shown that the 
acquirement of an hereditary fistunction 
is to be sought by, and will be given to, 
those who have any way benefited their 
country; and that the attainment of it 
even without the claim of reward,-may 
not in every case proceed from vanity. 
Aug. 20th. 
a 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

IR, 

HE attention of the legislature hav- 

ing recently been called to the num- 
ber of licences, granted under the tole- 
ration act, you will have in remembrance, 
that when Lord Sidmouth made his tio- 
tion on the subject, his Grace of Canter- 
bury remarked, that * from his own ex 
perience, in two dioceses, he was induced 
to believe the dissenters had increased 
tery much, particularly in the last few 
years: one cause he conceived to be, the 
want of churches to contain the people ; 
for the fact was, our population had far 
outgrown our machinery.” ' 

Now, Sir, will you insert the following 

fact? On Sunday aiternoon, the 3d of this 
month, I went into one of the central 


churches of the metropolis, and in this 


large handsome pile, no more than three 
women, myself, and another individual in 
theaisle, formed the congregation, The 
respectable minister was in his sermon, 
and, from what I heard, I theught it de» 
served a better and larger audience. But 
even one of these three women was fast 
asleep ! 

A minister went one day to a certain 
church in the City, to officiate for the lec- 
turer, Afier a walk. of two miles, he 
entered the church a few minutes before 
the ume, and was surprised not to see 
an individual in the church except the 
boy who was tolling the bell, with the 
surplice on his arm, He went into the 
Vestry, and had just sat down, when a 
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man in black opened the door, and 
walking up, addressed him with a very 
consequential air, “ Pray, sir; who may 
you be?” “Who am L? Such a one, 
und come to preach for your lecturer this 
afternoon.” There was nobody here 


- last Sunday,” said the man, “ and 1 see 


” 


nebody to-day.” Upon which, taking 
up his bat, he stalked off with dignity, 
saving, * Letus depart in peace s” and 
left the clergyman overwhelmed with ine 
dignation. ‘i 
Woburn, Bedford. 
Sept. 18,1809. MM. Casrievey. 
—e—— 


- 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, ; 
N looking over the other day, an Ex- 
planation of the Church Catechism, - 
published in London, lately, by the book- 
sellers to the Society for the Propagation 
of Christian Knowledge, and tangiit in 
many of the mbdst respectable schools 
and academies about Londons in page 
16 of the thirty-eighth and last ediuon, 
I tind, immediately following the question, 
“ What is meant by renouncing him ?? 
(meaning the devil) this answer: “ The 
renouncing all familiarity’ and | contracts 
with tie Devil, whereof witches, and 
conjurers, and ‘such as resort te them, 
are guilty.” 

‘}here seems to me, Mr. Editor, some- 
thing extremely improper in this answer ; 
as it tends to make children believe in 
the existence of witches, a doctrine which, 
except by a few lowand ignorant people, 
is now universally exploded, ‘It is but of 
small importance, that the reverend aus 
thor, Mr. Lewes, minister of Margate, 
Kent, and the publishers, can quote the 
history of the witch of Endor, in sup- 
port of this doctrine, For that passage, 
it is well known, having puzzled our best 
biblical critics, is to this day not weil 
understood. However, this much is cere 
tain réspecting it: that the term, there 
translated witch, does not call up to the 
mind of one, in the least acquainted with 
the original, that catalogue of crimes for 
which poor old women in this country, 
till about a century ago, used to be cons 
demned to the flames. The trath is, 
were those, who quote and drag in Scrip« 
ture in support of this, that, and the 
other doctrine, to study, even witha ino. 
derate degree of care, the language of 
Scripture, and to pay any degree of at. 
tention to the laws, custoins, manneys, 
and mode of thinking, te which the sa. 
cred writers not uofrequeniiy refer, they 
would find, that, instead of support ng 
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their peculiar notions, these passages 
often militate against them, and are cal- 
culated to support doctrines of au oppo- 
site tendency. Did people, for instance, 
ettend to this, that in the third chapter 


of the book of Genesis, the original word | 


translated sewed, means to fix, tie, or 
fasten together in general, be it by a pin 
of wood, or in anyother way; they would 
not, as is often done, ask that ridiculous 
question, Where Adam found the needles 
and thread, with which he sewed the fig- 
leaves together? And, did they attend 
to this, that there was a sinall window 
in the temple at Jerusalem, commonly 
called the Needle’s Eye, and well known 
to the Jews by that name, they would 
not be so apt to find fault with the ex- 
pression of our Saviour, when he tells us, 
that ‘*It iseasier for a camel to pass 
through the needle’s eye, than for a rich 
man, by means of his riches, to enter into 
the kingdom of God.” So that, though, 
for some time before as well as after the 
days of James VI., who wrote a treatise 
on witchcraft, the doctrine was believed, 
yet if the reverend author and publishers 
of the above Catechisin can bring no 
other proof than they have done, or than is 
generally known, for the existence of 
witches, they would have evinced a mote 
rational piety, have shown themselves 
better pneumaticians, and better ac- 
quainted with the Christian system, had 
Urey saved themselves the trouble of 
warning people against resorting to them. 
A book published with a view of being 
put into the hands of children, tending 
to a belief in the existence of witches, 
however valuable in other respects,comes, 
um my opinion, with avery bad grace 
from any connected with the Society for 
the Propagation of Christian Knowledge. 
Not doubting that this will find a place 


m some corner or other of your valu. 
able Miscellany, Lam, 


Your's, &c, 
James Hatt, 
= 


iv the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
STR, 
BSERVING in your intelligent Mis- 
cellany, for September, an account 
of the rare and beautiful ; 
of Esther Inglis in the Be 
library of Christ Church, Oxford, and the 
Beuish Museum, I think it m ¥ not be un- 
materesting to your readers tc be informed 
that another is in my possession, compris- 
meg eighteen specimens in different hands 
of the Proverbs of Solomon, in E 


anglish 
decoraicd with head-pieces, and sotiles 


137, St. Martin’s-lane. 


nanuseripts 
Mileian library, 
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“ A New Yeers Gvilt for the Right Ho 
norable and Vertvous Lord, my Lord $id. 
nay, Of the Hand-Writing aad Limm 
of mee Esther Inglis, the First of Tanvar, 
1606.” Your's &c, 


Greenwich, Joun: Capecorr, 
October 9, 1809. 


ie 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 

MONG the numerous superstitious 
absurdities which at no very remote 
eriod prevailed even among the learned, 
ut which reason and good sense have 
now happily banished, none was -more 
ridiculous than that of the scrofula, or 
king’s-evil, being cured by the royal 
touch, Whether our monarchs then- 
selves believed they possessed this mita- 
culous power of healing, or whether they 
spread this ir By to dope, the peo- 
ple into a belief of their divine righty 
they universally laid claim to it from 
Edward the Confessor down to the last 
of the race of Stuart. It does not appear 
that any of the house of Brunswick hava 
asserted this royal function; at least it 
has never been publicly announced, as 
was formerly the practice; but were his 
present majesty to resume it, such faith 
is yet put in the assertion of a king, that 
ali the courtiers, and the great body of 
the ignorant multitude, would not hesis 
tate to believe its infallibility. ‘The Jast 
sovereign who appears to have exerci 
this miraculous gift was Queen Anne. in 
the Royal Gazette of March 12, 171% 

appears the following public notice: 
‘It being her majesty’s royal intention t@ 
touch publicly for wa evil the 17th of this 
instant March, and so to continue for some 
time, it is her majesty’s command, that 


tickets be delivered the day before at White- 


hall, and that al! persons bring a certificate, 
signed by the minister and church- wardens 
their respective parishes, that they never 
received the royal touch.” 


Wiseman, serjeant-surgeon to Charles 
II. gives, in a most,reputable work o@ 
surgery, @ treatise on the king’s-evil, 19 
which he speaks of the royal touch in the: 
following terms: “I have myself been 
a frequent eye-witness of many hundred 
of cures peyformed by his majesty? 
touch alone, without the assistance oF 
chirurgery, and those many of them su 
as had tired out. the endeavours of able 
chirurgeons before they came thither, 
It were endless to relate what I mys¢l 
have seen, and what I have received ate” 
knowledyments of-by letter, not ouly 
irom the several parts of this nation, > 
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also from Ireland, Scotland, Jersey, and 
Germany.” It was the office of Mr, 
Wiseman, as serjeant-surgeon, to select 
such afflicted objects as were proper to 
be presented for the royal touch. In the 
history of the disease, when descnbing 
jts various states and appearances, he 
says: “Those which we present to his 
majesty are chiefly such as have this sort 
of tumour about the musculus mastoideus 
or. ueck, with whatever circumstances 
they are accompanied ; nor are we dif- 
ficult in admitting the thick-chapped up- 
per lips, and eyes afilicted with a Uppi- 
tudo. In other cases we give our judg- 
ments more warily.” Serjcant-surgeon 
Wiseman says, elsewhere: “in case of 
the king’s touch, the résolution doth often 
happen where our endeavours have sig- 
nified nothing; yea, the very gummata; 
jnsumuch that [ am cautious in predict- 
ing concerning them, although they ap- 
pear never so bad, until fourteen days be 
over,” 

Sceptics deny their belief to miracles, 
from their not being duly attested ; but 
is it possib'e to desire a more satisfactory 
testimony of these miraculous cures, 
than that of a man of science and respec. 
tability, under whose immediate inspec- 
tion they were performed, and who has 
‘¢ himself been a frequent eye-witness of 
many hundreds of cures performed by 
his majesty’s touch alone ?” ~ : 

The Honorable Daines Barrington, in 
his Observations on the more Ancient 
Statutes, inserts what he heard trom an 
old man, a witness in a cause, with 
regard to this miraculous power of heal- 
ing. The following are Judye Barrington’s 
words: 

“He had, by his evidence, fixed the 
time of a fact, by Queen Anne’s havin 
been at Oxford, and touched him whilst 
a child fer the evil. When he had fi- 
nished his evidence, Chad an epportunity 
of asking hun, Whether he was really 
cured? Upon which he observed, with 
a significant smile, .*that he believed 
himself never to have had a complaint 
that deserved ta be considered as the 
evil; but that his parents were poor, and 
had no objection to the bit of gold? 

“Tt secins to me, that this piece of gold 
which was given to those who were 
touched, accounts fur the great resort on 
this occasion, and the supposed after- 
wards miraculous cures.” 

Gemelli, the famous traveller, gives 
an account of 1600 persons offering 
themselves to be cured of the evil by 

wis XIV. on Easter Sunday, in the 
year 1686. Gemelli himself was present 
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at the ceremony; and says, the words 
used were “‘ Le Roy te touche, Dieu te 
guerisse.” Every Frenchman received 
fifteen sous, and every foreigner thirty. 
To some of the supposed patients the 
king said, Etes-vous malude aussi ? 

This power of healing by the kings of 
France, occasioned great resort to Fran- 
cis I, while prisoner at Madrid, by the 
Spaniards, who had not such faith in the 
ellicacy of their own king’s touch. 

It appears, by a proclamation of James 
I, March 25, 1617, that the kings of 
England would not permit any resort to 
them for these miraculous cures in the 
suminer-time. By another proclamation, 
of the 18th of June, 1626, it is ordered 
that no one shall apply for this purpose, 
whe doesnot bring a proper certificate 
that he has never been touched before ; 
and the ‘same, it has already been seen, 
were the terms on which Queen Anne 
granted her royal touch. This regulation 
undoubtedly must have arisen from some 
supposed patients who had attempted to 
receive the bit of gold more than once. 

Jn a prayer-book printed in the year 
1708, is a form of the charch-service 
for the occasion of the royal touch. After 
the Lord’s Prayer, it is stated, ** Then 
shall the infirm persons, one by one, be 
presented to the queen; and while the 
queen is laying her hands apon them, 
and is patting the gold about their necks, 
the chaplain that officiates, turning him- 
self to her majesty, shall say these words 
following :—‘ God give a blessing to this 
work! and grant that these sick persons 
on whom the queen lays her hands may 
recover, through Jesus Christ our Lord!’ 
—After some other prayers, the chaplain, 
standing with his face towards them that 
come to be healed, shall say: * The 
Almighty God, who is a most strong 
tower to all them that put their trust 


in bim, ta whom all things in heaven, in 


earth, and under the earth, do bow and 
obey, be evermore your defence; and 
make you know and feel that there is 
none other name under heaven given to 
man, and through whom you may reccive 
health and salvation, but only the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ! Amen,’” 
Your’s, &c. 
September 12, 1809. J. BannantTINne, 
— —— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SiR 

# O species of writing,” says Dr, 
: Johnson, “seems more worthy 
‘of cultivation than biography, since 
none can be more delightiul or useful.” 


This sentiment, together with the = 
tha 
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that it would not be displeasing to you 
to hear some account of a deceased 
friend, has induced me to trouble you 
with a few memuirs of Taste. 

Taste was the offspring of Judgment 
and Imagination. As he was rather a 
plain child, his parents endeavoured to 
remedy the defects of nature by art; but 
the methods they pursued. were so dif- 
ferent, that they were continually involved 
in quarrels respecting him. The conse- 
quence af this was, that he was scarcely 
attended to at all, and used to run about 
the streets up to his knees in mud. In 
this condition be was found by Homer, 
who scraped off some of the dirt that 
hung about him, and carried him with 
him, in the capacity of a guide. Homer 
introduced him to the muses, and when 
they went to take up their abode at 
Athens he accompanied them. Here, 
under their tuition, he improved rapidly ; 
and atan age when other children are 
thumbing their horn-books, and playing 
at chuck-farthing, he was ehgraving on 
drinkijg-mugs, and making sonnets. ‘As 
he grew up, from the company in which 
he resided, he was of course introduced to 
all-the celebrated poets and artists of the 
age, wlio clierished and instructed him; 
and as he was a popular character, he 
was evabled tp requite their services by 
rewarding their labors. 

Besides, however, his friends, he had 
(like all who possess intrinsic worth) se- 
veral enemies. le was nearly kilied by 
Diogenes, for attempting to paint that 
cynic’s tub, and carve his wooden bowl, 
He once attempted to settle in Sparta ; 
but Lycurgus threw some black broth in 
his face, and kicked him out of the city, 
because he could not leap over a ditch, 

Atilength, during the decay of Athens, 
finding it impossible to reside in a state 
continually harassed, partially subdued, 
and universally terrified by powerful ene. 
mies, he removed to Rome. Here he 
became & great favourite at court, under 
the reign of Augustus. After that em- 
peror’s death, his own friends also gradu. 
ally dying, he be gan hunself to droop, and 
his destruction was nearly completed by 
an wumense course of Latin divinity. 
Thus situated, deprived of his friends, 
weak and wounded jn his condition, and 
despised, he became hypochondriacal,and 
for some time languished unheard of. 

At length he again appeared, though 
scarcely discernible from the rude weeds 
of Gothic barbarity that covered him, 
Weak, deformed, and secluded from pule 
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[March 1, 
lic life in the gloom of a monastery, i 
was scarcely known that he existed, un, 
til, in the age of chivalry, he was ayia 
called forth in-the service of the fair sey, 
From this time he began to gain st 
and respectability, The reason of thig 

-was that, although he had been for 
his worksremained ; which, on his first re 
appearance, were eagerly consulted; 
it was aniversally agreed that the author 
must be worthy of the highest degree of 
honor and respect. He was I CONS. 
quence declared supreme judge of works 
of art and science, patron and protector 
of all artists and professors of literature, 
and president of all scientihc establish 
ments. His power now became unli- 
mited ; and, still feeling an affection for 
Italy, the scene of his former grandeur, 
he made it the seat of his present great. 
ness. After some centuries however of 
just and undisputed sway, certain eccen- 
tricities were observed in his behaviour, 
which much alarmed his friends; and at 
length he gave full proof of insanity, by 
falling in love with and marrying Folly, 
a being whom he had always before de- 
spised and hated. By her he had q 
sen called “Absurdity, by whom he was 
dethroned; after which he languished 
a short time and then died; leaving but 
few friends to lament his loss. 

It is not my intention now to enter 
into a history of the reign of Absurdity; 
but should this be deemed worthy of pub» 
lication, you may perhaps hear some 
account of him, from Your's &c, 


NON-NES, 
a ; 
10 the Editor of the Manthly Magasint, 


SIR, 
T is somewhat surprising, that yout 
correspondent R. B. p. 471 at ae 
last volume, in consulting Horace nf 
authorities respecting flebilis, should have 
overlooked the followed sentence: 


Flebilis sponse juvenemve raptum 
Plorat. ot Lib. 4. Od. 2» Lin. 21; 22. 


Here febilis is evidently used 10 pres 
cisely the same signification as that I 
which Lord Hailes: has employed ™% 
More instances of a similar use of the 
word may probably occur m classic aus 
thors. ‘To search for them, however, 18 
unnecessary ; as this one exainple "is 
itself quite sufficient to vindicate 
lordship from the hasty charge prefer 
against him by your correspondent. 

Hanslope, "Your's, &c. 

Dec. 3, 1809. Ww. SINGLETOMe 
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yrmorrs of JOHN WALLIS, D.D. 
somelime SAVILIAN PROFESSOR Of GEO> 
METRY, in the UNIVERSITY Of OXFORD, 
KEEPER Of the ARCHIVES, MEMBER 
of the ROYAL SOCIETY, and CHAPLAIN 
in URDINARY 10 KING CHARLES II, 
Originally compiled from scaRcE 
DOCUMF STS. 

R. WALLIS was the son of the 
Rev. John Wallis, M. A. minister of 

Ashford, in Kent, and was born in 

November, 1616: his father dying when 

he was young, he was indebted for his 

education to the care and kindness of 
his mother, who sent him to school, 
first to Tenterden, ip his native county, 
and afterwards to Felsted, in Essex, 
where he became pretty well acquaited 
with the Latin and Greek languages, 
and also obtained some knowledge of 

Hebrew. Being at home during the 

Christmas vacation, he learnt from a 

younger brother -the first rules of 

common arithmetic, which was his ini- 
tiation into mathematics, and all the 
teaching he had 3. but tre afterwards pro- 
secuted it as a pleasing diversion at 
spare hours, for mathematics were not 
at that time looked upon as academical 
learning, In the year 16532, he was 
sent to the university of Cambridge, and 
there admitted in Emanuel college, 
under the tuition of Mr. Anthony Bure 
gess, a pious, learned, and abie scholar, 

a good disputaut, an eminent preacher, 

and afterwards minister of Sutton-Cole- 

field, in Warwickshire. Dr. Wallis 

proceeded Bachelor of Arts in 1637, 

and Master of Arts in 1640: ‘he entered 

into orders, and was ordained by dishop 

Curle; and lived about a year as chaplain 


in the house of-8ir Richard Darby, at_ 


Buttercrum, in Yorkshire; and two 
years with the Lady Vere, (widow of the 
Lord Horatio Vere.) He was afterwards 
fellow of Queen's college, Cambridge, 
but quitted his fellowship on his marriage 
in 1644. About this time he was also 
appointed one of the secretaries to the 
Assembly of Divines at Westminster ; 
and during his attendance on the assem- 
bly, he was a minister in London, first 
in Fenchurch-street, and afterwards in 
Tronmonger-lane, where he continued 
tll his removal to Oxford. There the 
doctor prosecuted his studies; till he at 
bength attained to such proficiency, as to 
be reputed one of the first mathemati¢}- 
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OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


ans of the age in which he lived. “He 
was (says Mr. Scarborough,) one of the 
greatest masters of geometry that hath 
appeared in any of these later ages; the 
honour of our country, and the admi, 
ration of others.” Mr. Oughtred says, 
** lie was a person adorned with all inge. 
mious and excellent arts and sciences, 
pious and industrious, of.a deep and 
diffusive learning, an accurate judgment 


in all mathematical studies, and happy 


andtuccessful to adinirationfin decypher. 
ing the most dificult and intricate 
writings; which was indeed his peculiar 
honour, and affords the greatest instance 
ever known of the force and penetration 
of the human understanding.” T shall 
here give the reader the doctor’s own 
account of the first outset of this busi- 
ness, About the beginning of our 
civil wars, a chaplain of Sir William 
Waller showed me, as a curiosity, an 
intercepted letter written in cypher, (and 
it was imleed the first thing I had ever 
seen of the kind); and asked me, be- 
tween jest and earnest, if I could make 
any think of it ? and was surprised, when 
I wld him, perhaps 1 might. It was 
about ten o'clock when we rose from 
supper; and I withdrew to my chamber 
to consider of it. By the number of 
different characters in it, I judged it 
could be nv more than a new alphabet; 
aud before I went to bed I found it out; 
which was my first attempt upon decy- 
phering: and [ was soon pressed to 
attempt one of a different character, 
consisting of numerical figures, extending 
to four or five hundred numbers, with 
other characters intermixed, which was 
a letter from Secretary Windebank, 
(then in France,) to his son in England ; 
and was a cypher hard enough, not yn- 
becoming a secretary of state. And 
when, upon importunity, I had taken a 
great deal of pains with it without suc- 
cess, I threw it by; but after some time 
I resumed it again, and had the good hap 
to master it. 

‘“‘ Being encouraged by this success 
beyond expectation, I have ventured 
upon many others, and seldom failed of 
any that I have attempted fom many 
years ; though of latethe French methods 
of cyphers are grown s0 extremely intri- 
cate, that I have: been obliged to quit 
many of them, without having patience 
to go through with them.” The following 
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extracts from the copies of his letters 
are a convincing proof of his labour and 
success in it; and that he never gave up @ 
cypher while he had the least hope of 
succeeding. In a letter to the Earl of 
Nottingham, who was at that time 
Secretary to William IIT. dated August 
4th, 1689, he says: ** From the ime your 
lordship’s servant brought me the letter 
yesterday morning, I spent the whole 
day upon it, (scarce giving myself time 
to eat,) and most part of the night ; and 
was at it again early this morning, that [ 
might not make your messenger wait too 
long.” In another: ‘* I wrote to his 
lordship the next day, on account of the 
difficulty I at tirst apprehended, the pa- 

rs being written in a hard cypher, and 
Ge language of which I am not tho- 
roughly master; but sitting close to it in 
good earnest, I have (notwithstanding 
that disadvaniage) met with better suc- 
cess, and with more speed, than. I 
expected. I have therefore returned 
to his lordship the papers which were 
sent me, with an intelligible «ccount of 
what was there in cypher.” Bein 
hard pressed by the Earl of Nottingham, 
he thus writes at the conclusion of one 
of his letters: * But, my lord, it is hard 
service, and I am quite weary. If your 
honour were sensible how much pains 
and study it cost me, you would pity 
me ; and there is a proverb of not riding 
a free horse too hard.” The doctor, 1 
suppose, thought it was now high time 
(atter he had decyphered so many let- 
ters,) that some notice were taken of his 
services; he therefore begins to give his 
dordship the hint: he was a little more 
plain in his next, wherein he Says, 
** However I am neglected, I am not 
willing to neglect their majesties’ service: 
and have therefore re-assumed the let. 
ters which lL had laid by, and which I 
here send decyphered: perhaps it may 
be thought worth little, after I have 
bestowed a great deal of pains upon 
them, and be valued necardiag’y but 
it 18 not the first time that the like pains 
have been taken to as little 


purpose, by 
my lord,” &¢e.—In another puiaine the 
following postscript, dated August 15, 


1691: “ But, my lord, I do a little 
wonder to receive so many fresh letters 
from a lordship without takine 
notice of what I wrote in my last, which 
I thought would have been too plain 
to need a decypherer; certainly your 


other clerks are better paid 
would not serve you,” PETA 00 ie pay 


any 
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In a letter tu a friend, he says. «}; 
true, I have had all along ae a 
good words; that he is my bomble at 
vant—my faithful servant—iny 
faithful servant—that, he will not hil 
acquaint the king with my diligence and 
success in this dithcult work,” &e, By 
he met with a better master in Loy 
Arlington, for whom he did not do th 
tenth part of what he had done for thy 
earl, And as the doctor was this 
treated by our own ministers, $0 he ms 
not used much better by those of th 
elector of Brandenburgh, for whose ser. 
vice he had decyphered some of th 
French letters, the contents of which 
were ot great consequence; the decypher. 
ing of which quite broke the French 
king’s measures in Poland for that tie, 
and caused his ambassadors to be thrust 
out with disgrace, to their king’s great 
prejudice and disappointment. Take 
the doctor’s own words :—* Mr. Smet 
tan, (the elector’s envoy,) entertained me 
all the while with a great many fine words 
and great promises, (which, when decy- 
phered, I found to be nulls,) telling me 
what important service it was to bis 
master, and how well accepted, and 
what presents I was to receive from bim; 
and in particular, that I was to havea 
rich medal, with an honovrable inserip- 
tion, aid a gold chain of great value, 
which (he said) he expected by the 
next post: but after all, be left England 
without making me the least requital for 
all my pains and trouble, save that once 
he invited me to dine with him, which 
cost me more in coachehire thither 
back than would have paid for as good a 
dinner at an ordinary. ‘I believe that 
the elector does not know how unhant- 
somely I have been used; and I take# 
unkind of his envoy to treat me a5 ®@ 
child or as a fool, to be wheedled on 
hard services with fine words, and yet 
to think me so weak as to be unable to 
understand him; when I had decyphered 
for them between two and three hund 
sheets of very difficult and very differ 
ent cyphers, they might, E think, # 
least have offered me porter’s pay, if not 
that of a scrivener. I did not contrat 
with them, but did it frankly; for, havis 
a prince to deal with, I was to presume 
he would deal like himself.” Whether 
it was in consequence of the doctors 
letters, or that they were ashamed of 
their own ingratitude, or from whatever 
cause it proceeded, the medal so Jang 
talked of, and so long expected, was a 
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t sent. However, though they were 
unwilling to reward his services, yet 
y were desirous a gh a rr art of 
ring from dying with him; for 
‘bigpe The he va solicited by Mr, 
sibnitz, by order of George 1. then 
ector of Hanover, to instruct a young 
entieman whom he would send over; 
nd desired the doctor to make his own 
rms, But he excused himself by say- 
g, “ that he should always be ready to 
erve his electoral highness, whenever 
here should be occasion ; but, as bis art 
f decyphering was a curiosity that might 
be of further service to his own country, 
he could not think of sending it abroad 
‘ithout the consent of his sovereign.” 
This was a great act of disinterested- 
ess in the doctor, and deserves the 
ighest Commendation ; because it is 
ertain he might have made a very 
advantageous bargain for himself, with- 
put the least impropriety of conduct, had 
he not preferred the good of his country to 
his own private emolument; and it was, 
no doubt, considered as such by King 
William, who settled on him a pension 
of 100/. a year, with survivorship to his 
grandson, whom he had instructed in the 
art of decyphering at the particular de- 
sire of his majesty. We must now look 
back, and see the other methods in which 
his useful pen was employed; and we 
shall find it at no period idle. About 
the year 1653 he published his“ Tractus de 
Loqueia Grammatica-physicus;” where- 
in le gives a particular account of the 
physical or mechanical formation of 
sounds used in speech, or expressed by 
the letters of several languages. In the 
year 1699, he published at Oxford three 
large folios npon mathematics, with this 
title, “ Mathesis Universalis.” Part of 
the third volume of his ‘* pera Mathe- 
nratica,” is employed in preserving and 


which were in danger of being lost. In 
ihe year 1642, he published a book, 
entitled “ Truth Tried ;” in answer toa 
treatise written by Lord Brook, entitled 
*‘ The Nature of Truth.” In the year 
1693 was published, in Latin, his Gram. 
mar of the English Tongue, for the use 
Of foreigners; in which he has a curious 
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as if they took their meaning from the 
cross. In his ** Praxis Grammatica,” he 
gives us the following jeu-d’esprit, which 
shows him to have ‘been so well 


acyuainted with the English tongue, as 
‘@ te able to translate extempore, froi 
i 
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restoring divers ancient Greek authors, - 


observation on words beginning with cr, - 
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the French, an example of joining kin- 
dred sound (sensus) with kindred words, 
In the above book the doctor says, ‘* A 
certain learned French gentleman 
posed to me the underwritten four 
chosen French verses, composed on’ 
purpose ; boasting from it wonderfully of 
the felicity of his French language, 
which expressed kindred senses by 
kindred words; complaining, in the mean 
while, of our English one, as very often: 
expressing kindred senses by words con- 
joined by no relation : : 


Quand un cordier, cordant, veult corder une 
corde ; 


Pour sa corde corder, trois cordons il accorde: 
Mais, si un des cordons de Ia corde déscordey 
Le cordon déscordant fait déscorder la corde. 


But, that I might show that this felicity 
of language was not wanting to our own; 
immediately, without making choice of 
fresh matter, I translated verbally the 
same four verses into the English tongue, 
retaining the saine turn of words which 
he had observed in his, only substituting 
the word twist, purely English, for the 
exotic word cord, which he expected me 
to use: 


When a twister, a-twisting, will twist him a 
twist, é' 

For the twisting his twist, he three twines 

. doth entwist 5 

But, if one of the twines of the twist docs 
untwist, 

The twine that untwisteth, untwisteth the 
twist, 


And to them these four others: 


Untwisling the twine that untwisted bee 
tween, 

He twirls with his twister the two in a 
twine: 

Then, twice having twisted the twines of the 
twine, , 

He twisteth the twine he had twined iq 
twain. 

And these : 

The twain that, in twining before in the 
twine, 

As twins were entwisted, he now doth un- 
twine : 

*Twixt the twain intertwisting a twine more 
between, 

He, twirling his twister, makes a twist of 
the twine.” 


In the year 1658, came out his “Com- 
mercium Epistolicum,” being an epista- 
lary correspondence between Lord 
Brouncker and Dr. Wallis, on one part, 
and Messrs. Fermate and Frenicle, 
(two French gentlemer) oi) the other ; 

occasioned 
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eccasioned by a challenge given by Mr. 
Fermate, to the English, Dutch, and 
French mathematicians, to answer @ 
numerical question: but this sort -of 
questions were not such as the doctor 
was fond of; therefore, at first, he did 
not pay that attention to it which it 
seemed to require ; but how he succeeded 
afterwards may be learnt from the fol- 
lowing extracts. Sir Kenelm Digby thus 
writes to the doctor from Paris: “ IT 
beseech you to accept of the profession I 
here make ‘you, with all truth and sin- 
cerity; which is, that, I howour most 
highly your great parts and worth, and 
the noble productions of your large and 
kvowing mind, which maketh you the 
honour of our nation, and envy of all 
others; certainly you have had the satis- 
faction to have had the two greatest men 
in France, ( Messrs. Fermate and Frenicle) 
to cope with; and I doubt not but. your 
letter will make them, and all the world, 
give as large and as full a deference to 
you. ‘This excellent production of your 
single brain hath convinced our mathe- 
maticians here, that, like Samson, you 
can easily break and snap, asunder ail 
the Philistines’ cords and snares, when 
the assault cometh warmly upon you.” 
Mr. Erenicle writes thus to Sir Kenelm 


Digby :—“T have read over the last let- , it worth his accepting: for, he observes 
ter of the great Dr, Wallis, from which ~ to a friend upon this occasions that : “It 


it appears plain to me, how much he 
excels in mathematical knowledge, I 
had given my opinion of him dreaming, 
but now I willingly give my judgment of 
him waking. Before, I saw_ Hercules, 
but it was playing with children; now I 
behold him destroying monsters at last, 
going forth in gigantic strength. Now 
must Holland yield to England, and 
Paris to Oxford.” Thus ended this 
learned dispute ; during which many other 
ingenious problems were started, and 
solved, equally to the honour of the 
doctor. 

_To 1655, Mr. Thomas Hobbes pub- 
lished “Six Lessons to the Professors of 
Mathematics in Oxford.” Upon this the 
doctor Wrote an answer, entitled, “ Due 
Correction for Mr, llobbes, or School 
Discipline for not saying his Lesson 
right.” In 1661, he was appointed one 


Memoirs of Dr. John Wallis. 


Aa lustre to all his other numerous, boi} 




























4 
[March 
of the divines who were emp 4 
review the book of Common Prayer, jy 
wrote and published sundry tiacts, aj 
a great variety of letters, on philosop}; 
mathematical, and mechanical, Subjecy, 
Upon the Restoration be met with 
respect; and was not only admitted oy 
of the king’s chaplains, in ordinary, by 
likewise confirmed in his two plates ¢ 
Savilian professor, and keeper of th 
archives, at Oxford. To what has bee 
said of the doctor, I may add, that kk 
was well skilled in the most noble scieng 
of theology: thé degree of eminence ta 
whieh he attained in this particular, adi 


natural and acquired, excellences, He 
published a few sermons in his life-time; 
and a volume has also been ‘published 
since his death. It does not appear that 
Dr. Wallis bad any considerable church 
prefermént, nor that he was desirousof 
it; for, writing to a friend upon that sub- 
ject, he says, “I have not been fond of 
being a great man; studying more te be 
serviceable, than to be great; and there. 
fore have not sought after it.” However 
in the year 1692, the queen made him 
the proffer of the deanry of Herefori, 
which, being not quite agreeable to hs 
mind, he declined; probably not thinking 








was a proverb, when I was a boy, Bettet 
sit still, than rise to fall, If I have de 
served no better, I shall doubt whethet 
I have deserved this; it being but equ 
valent to what I have, and with which! 
am contented ; Iam an old man, and am 
not like to enjoy any place long.” “Thus 
did that great and good man give hs 
labours to his country, without seeking 
those emoluments and rewards which 
others, without the least degree of ment, 
pursue with the greatest eagerness, a 
think themselves injured if they do not 
attain them. ims 

The doctorlived to a good eld age, being 
upwards of eighty-seven when hie died; 
(October 28, 1703.) He was interred 
the chuir of St. Marv’s church, in Or 
ford, where a haudsome monument ® 
erected to his memory, with a Latin 
scription, 
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SCARCE TRACTS, WITIT EXTRACTS 


AND ANALYSES OF 


SCARCE BOOKS, 


- ———_e— 


Ie 


is proposed in future to devote a few Pages of the Monthly Magazine to the 


Insertion of such Scarce Tracts as are of un interesting Nature, with the Use 
of which we may be favoured by our Correspondents; and under the same Head te 


introduce also the Analyses of scarce and curious Books. 
Ee 


HE following Latin Oratorio has 

been copied from an ancient ‘ma- 
nuscript, found, some years ago, in 
the library of Marquis Scati at Milan, 
It was performed for the first time at 
Milan while Milton was there; and is 
the famous original so much talked of by 
the learned, which gave him the hint of 
his Poem. 

Protoparentum Crimen et Pana. Orato- 
rium Musicis Expressis Modulis, A. D. 
Cajetano Furlonio Cithareda, cujus Fi- 
dibus commisit, S. Poeta cantans vohis 
Divina, decimo secundo Kal. Aprilis. 


INTERLOCUTORES. 


ADAM, 
Heva, 
LUciFER. 


ORATORIUM. 
Adam.—Quocumaue fert ocellusy 
Tui luminis favillam 
Mei Creatoris Numinis, 
Sit unda,. sive tellus, 
Recordor ; dum superbe 
Et simplices arbuscula, 
Ferz, animantia, et herb, 
Obegiunt mihi, et stirpium minuscule. 
Origo rerum, 
Dierum auctor, 
Tui sum imago, 
Tua sum compago, 
Et tamen favore 
Imperii in imperio me vincis 
; amore. 
LucifmQue# vox? quisiste fragor? = __ 
Heu ! in tenebras agor ; 
Cito erumpite furiz molesta 
Umbre infestz, 
Cito nigrum induite velum : 
Loto compactus homo eripit Celum. 
Quid timetis ? umbrz amate, 
Vos -incendia si fovetis, 
Quid timetis ? 
Symtbonia. 
Turbo, nimbus evanescat, 
Lampas luminum clarescat, 
Mestum ether serenate, 
Adz somnum concitate. 
Somni soror Mors nunc sit, 


Tua lumina reconde, 
Adam dormi. 


, Sympbonia placida. 
Adam —Ad murmur aure tremula 


Rosa ridet Solis filia, 
Montury Mae. No. 196. 


‘ 





Inter flores gaudia teneo, 
Lzetor simul, e¢t ignoro, 
An Celum pictum floribus, 
An terra clara stellis, 
Violz quoque solis emulz 
Quietem animi componunt, 
Reclinabo super lilia. 
Ad murmur aure tremul@ 
Rosa ridet Solis filia. 
Lucif.—-Claude lumina, 
Te volo 
Motte quidem punitum ; 
Si pugnando amisi Celuni 
Restat adhuc illud telum, 
Quo me impia allexit sors ; 
Vindicta jiulchrior esit tua morse 
Adam.—Aure sileté, 
Satis lusistis : 
Minimum quietis rogo 
Ether amicum ? 
Lucif.—/Ether ridet dum serenugt 
Vocant lumina sopores, 
Inter placidos horrores 
Bibés tu dulce venenum. 
Ether, &c 
Quz nubes importuna 
Nunc obumbrat dormientem ! 
Cor meum gelidus tremor cruciaty 
Timenda est procella : 
Dormientis lateri surgit puclla, 
Que flavos crines explicat, 
nda ejus luce ridet, 
Ah, fluctuat cor meum, 
Hec socia et uxor illi erit nunc data # 
Adam.—O Consors grata! © 
Quz tanta pulchritudo 
Cor in pectore inflanmavit ? 
Heva.—-Celi favor incendia suscitavity 
: Solatium animi © 
Adam tu es, 
Cordis unanimi 
Tu Cara Spes 
Ut tibi indulgeam 
Quam cupiam scis 
Effare flagita, 
Pete quod vis? 
Adam.—Quam pulchra, quam decora 
Mihi conjux tu es ! 
Cara conju, 
Hava.—Vir amate, 

a 2. Dies refulgeat serena. 
Adam.—Ardeat cor splendore victum, 
Hava.—Cor amoris doleat strictum 

a 2. Insolubili tatena. 

Cara, &c. 
Adam.—De meo latere 
Tu caro mea? 
Hava.—Sponse fidelis, 
Fidem tu serva. 
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By ht Adam.—Ta serva amorem. - Heva.—dAstra lucida, gtiando Celi 
= a Heva.—Lignum vite poma prasbet ? Pet ceruleum vagamini, 
I Adam.—Ne tangamus. Adz meo sponso fideli 
Hava.eNe gustemus. Cor e pectore furamint, 
‘: Adam.—Decretum nobis vetat supremum, Atay te, 
Infelices Lucif.-Non opus est furiis; 
Innocentiz si perdimus eandorem. Ut cadat, et ruat 
Nava.—Solve timorem : , Adamus cum prole. 
Non me ducit insana eupido; . Femina tegrt rosis precipita, 
Indelebilis erit, et lex, Cum sit sopore nata, 
Quod mihi, et tibi fido Et szpe blando vultu fovet vitias 
ymmineat dura nex. Celi proles, qua lzta vagaris, 
ce Non me, &c. Quare pomum, quod rubescit, 
| Dicif.—Ah invida sors ! Et in orbem statim crescit, 
Ire, furores lacerant cor, ‘Ut emuletur Celom rubore 
Bella parentur dira . Non gustatis sub frondium virore? 
Serpentis forma, Naminis iras | Ceeli, &, 
Falleris Adam, falleris, Adam.—Hoece pomum est amcenuing 
Firma si credis gaudia. Sed amaro-suceo-conditum, 
Terre delicie, Sapor ejus est venenum, 
Uxoris blanditiz Ne tangamus. 
Suscitabunt majores ardores. Hava.—Forsan tactus 
‘ Auge metum, Franget legem vetantis. 
In innocentia tua faciam te inquietum. Adam.e—Tangendo detinemur, 
Aditm.—Quid turbaris ? Tenendo nos comprehendimur, 


Quid vexaris? Prehendendo possidemur, 

Hzeva amata, cara mea, Et possicendo vendimur. 

Cessent metus, Tangendo, &¢. 

Cessent fletus. Lucif,——Tnsana lex deludit vos. 
Hava.—Fulminate? Adam —Legis decretum devinxit nos. 

Contumacem vindicate, Hava.—Vir dilecte, tu times ? 

Tune me Astra si sim tea? eddam.—-Anguis latet, Hieva, in herba, 
Adam.—Quid vexaris ? &¢, Cave, timeo pericula. 
Maeva.—Si culpa fatalis, Lucif.—Audite vos mea verb2. 

Si error lethalis Adanm.—Verba non sunt sed spicula, 

Nos Celum ledendo, .Sub hac arbore ameenissima 

Et escam edendo Nobis latet mors acerba. 

Szxviret in me. Heva.-—¥jus monet rotunditas 

Cor meum virtutis Olympum cernere, 
, Abiret a spe. Sic sapor ejus docet 
Adam.—1n nulla Deus re Celum spernere. ‘ 
Erit Adam contra te, Sua quemque fert .voluptas, 
Heva.—Deus salutis Trahitque quo desiderat 5 
Si peccassem coram te’ Homo se ipso prehenditur, 
Cor meum virtutis Leges nunc esse ruptas, 


Abireta spe. Non curat, non considerat. 

Finis prime Partis, Sua, &c, 

——— Lucif.—Eritis instar Dei | 

SECUNDA PARS, Bonum scientes et malum, 
ligva.—Aurz placidz, 


Zephiti molles Adam sume tu quoque 


- Pomum gutturi gratum. 3 
er prata, per colles Mam. —Heva, Sprevisti incauta Dei make 
Dulce Murmur, datum 
Naa trondes eflate,. Heva.e=Duicis est ori sapor. 
Piston Adait.——Mihi videtur vapor. 
. ; Labiorum cantu 
Consortis ardorem, i ‘ 
Qiena¥e cine nen 
Alis roseis portate . Inficie 
Aure er : 
Et contagis suspiria Fatt oak d 
fem-dalcleer lenite : ~ phere win 2 
waviter spirate. 
Dutpitlineds ee Querelz, dolores, 
se ae Succedat sol, eprom 0 ay 
‘© splendor visus terram fxcundet j landitice feemi- 
Lt oris fous gratlis reduncer. : ' a 


niice. 


Hav! 
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Hava.—Celum iras dat ultrices. 
Jdam.—intelices 

Montes operiant nos ! 
Lucif.—Nobis parta est victoria, 

In cuna Lucifer tumulavit vos ; 

Incautos cepi, 

Cautos decepi, 

Arte, versutia 

Evomi venenum, 

Merore suspiranty 

Dulore deliranr, 

Cor tabescit angustiis plenum, 

Arte, versutia 

Evomi venenum. 
Adam —Ah mei causa doloris ! 

Heva, fuge! 
Jleva.—-Sequar te, 

Que vox clamat contra nos? 
Adant.—Siste gradus, 

In cortice plantarum 

Sententia scripta est. 
€le¢va.—Lege, Adam, coram me. 
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Adam.—‘* In frontis sudore 
** Vescar infelix pane. 
Hava.—** Parturiam in dolore. 
Adam.—* Gradietur anguis supra 
mane.”” 


~ Hava.—In duo tlumina 


Si sunt satis mea lumina 

Laryo fluctu, 

Massto luctu 

Vos abite, 

Fraude perdita serpentie 

Fuit Hava exitium gentit, 

Nimis lwsit Numen vita. 

Vos abite 

Mesto luctu, 

Largo fluctu 

Si sunt satis mea lumina 

In duo flumina. 

Adam—‘* Oh virtus magna lacryme do. 

lentis ! 

Mollitur Calum stilla penitentis.” 





ar 
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= 


A SCOTTISH PRAYER. 
N the year 1379, a dreadful pestilence 
happened in the northern. parts of 
this kingdom, insonuch that whole fami- 


lies were swept away. During the height 
of thiscalamity, the Scots took the ad- 
vantage to enter the Jand, and carried 
off great spoils in small partes; but durst 


not stay long for fear of infection. Ask- 
ing some of the English the reason of so 
great a mortality among them, and being 
‘told that it came “ by the grace of 
God,” they therefore, by way of preser- 
vative, used every evening and morning 
the tollowing prayer, or charm :-="* God, 
and St. Mango, St. Thomas, and St. 
Andrew, shield: us this day from God’s 
grace, and the foul deaths that—English- 
men die upon,” 
DON SANCHO. 

One of the grandees of Spain being at 
the consistory at Rome, the pope pro- 
claimed him Ring of Egypt. The prince, 
hearing the applauses of the assembly, 
and not understanding the Latin lan- 
guage, asked his interpreter what it 
meant. “ Sir’ says he, “ the pope 
has created you King of Egypt.”=-' I 
must not then be ungrateful,” said he ; 
‘do you arise, and proclaim from me, 
the holy father Caliph of Bagdad.”— 
Mem. Vie, de Petrarch, vol. ii. p. 200. 

THE SURPRISE, 

Some years ago, it matters not how 
Many, an organ was erected in the 
church at Aylsham, in the county of 


Norfolk. The organist of the cathedral 
of Norwich was to open the organ. He 
arrived in due time; and was.admired by 
the crowd. for his beau-like appearance, 
to which, being a yuung maa, he had no 
objection, He ascended the organe 


gallery stairs; made a most consequen- 


tial bow tothe builder, who bowed must 
respectiully in return; placed himself on 
the stool, adjusted his long ruffles, and 
drew out all the stops; stop diapa. 
son, open diapason, principal twelfth, 
tierce, cornet sesquialtia, trampet, and 
regretted that there was not a clarion, 
Atter keeping the audience in suspense 
for a reasonable time, his fingers de- 


scended on the full chord of D. Nota 


—note spoke ; the organ‘was dumb. Ene 


raged and disappointed at not producing 
the intended grand effect, he stamped 
most furiously, as a signal to the blower 
to administer that wind, without which 
an organ, like a windmill, is a body with- 
outa soul, He had no doubt he heard 
the wind rushing into the chest, ready to 
be emitted most copiously; as grand 
music in an organ consumes a great deal 
of that necessary commodity. Again 
he struck the full chord of: D, Not a 
sound was heard ; the organ, again, was 
dumb. Being a man of genius, and 
rather a fanciful i:nagination, though he 
did not believe in the existence of Holus, 
yet he began to think there had been a 
conspiracy against “him, He stared at 
the builder in the utangst pyeens* | : 
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The builder, whose eye sparkled with cextrally representing an inaccesity 
conceit, thus addressed him: “ Don’t glory, surrqunded by festoons of chery 
be alarmed, sir, you have made a mis- and seraphs floating in varied attitulg 
take.”—"* A mistake !” replied the terri- of adoration, who would not enter th 
fied organist : “* what mistake?” —“ Why, ~ long-hallowed precinct with a 
sir, you have drawn all the stops."— awe and admiration? | 
¢* To be sure [have; who everheard of | Of our writers on glass-painti 
an organ’s sounding when the stops were know none earlier than Walter Geddes; 
undrawn ?”—* Oh, sir, that is very true; “ The Manner how to anneal or paint ig 
but my organ, sir, is differeatly con- Glass:” London, 1616.—Of ourartiss,| 
structed; when you wish it to seund, know none more excellent than Jers, 
you must push in all the stops.” who executed the celebrated window 
—The organist, nstructed by this most Oxford. _ 
eccentric and original builder, played as = The application of painted glass in ow 
good a voluntary asthe shattered state dwellings, to windows of rooms who 
of his wits and nerves would allow; and inside should be invisible, as water-clo 
never forgot the vpening of the organ qt sets, or to windows of rooms whose 
Aylsham. spect is disagreable, which is often the 
PAINTEC GLASS. case at the back of town-houses, is 2 
The art of producing pictures of co- luxury too much neglected. 
Joured glass is exercised two ways: (1-) In aCentury of Epistles of Claud, Bart, 
Plates of stained glass are cut ito the Mborisoli, printed at Dijon, in 1656, a 
shape of figures, and joined by leaden . attempt has been made to prove, from 
outlines; and on these plates a shading Seneca and Vopiscus Firmius, that the 
is afterwards traced by the painter, ancients were acquainted with the artal 
whichgives features to the faces,and folds painting on glass. ‘The oldest preserved 
to the drapery :—(2.) Vitrifiable colours specimens of the art are German, and 
are attached to plates of white glass, of the eleventh century.—See Pezer's 
which are afterwards replaced in thé Treasury of Anecdotes, p. 151.-9Alber 
oven, and thus converted into a trans- Durer painted much glass. 
parent engmelling. The first sort of SALAD-SAUCE. 
painted glass is cheaper ; but the shading Why do we pour over: our lettuces a 
wears off by the insensible corrosion of mixture of oil, vinegar, and mustard! 
the atmosphere, ‘The second sort defies The practice began in Judea; where, 1n 
every accident, except fracture; but order to render palatable the bitter 
the colour of the figures suffers in the herbs eaten with the paschal lamb, it 
oven. For small objegts the first sort, was usual, (says Moses Kotsensis,) t0 
for large objects the second sort, as sprinkle over them a thick slabby sauce 
far as art is concerned, seems most called Karoseth, which was composed of 
adapted, ’ the oil drawn from dates, or from p 
_ Many gentlemen of fortune are at this raisin-kernels, of vinegar, and of mustard. 
time fitting up their parish-churches with Maimonides adds a seasoning of salt and 
windows of painted glass, Armorial pepper, which shows that he had a good 
ai,» fie chosen ‘te Tey deserved to dro sd 
t of G » dese are proper the prince of the captivity. 
in the vestibule, or guard-room, of a pas : ZENOBIA 
, ‘ bow _— 3 ¥ : i 
ail cat = - Hi aia se8 Gibbon, in the eleventh chapter wn 
wm ae a . € temple. first volume, has related with ero 
included in the coutmunion fr Kae 4 Cini yon aerernets we cae 
such assAdam, Eve. Enoch Ae yr history of Zenobia. One. , age 
ham, Mose s, Daniel Bare, Ne wi rang leaves undiscussed What wag Oe nd 
Yedig Sitenbeaen, aot aa eo pes. sunal religion of this heroine ? ee 
better a ‘apted icant ata ray nee alte describers of the — of Pa ” 
cause they may naturally be Pr Pye fea ee —— his con 
hover in our atmos he Pposed to dicated to the sun. Even ine 
phere, and to perch the alternativ : Were 
with delight on the parapet of tt enacts te A a me Al) ig] 
ples where their + tte * I mag peg tr 32° Palinyra of the pen eg 
y 18 cherished, the Persian empire, monotleists, ¥ 


aud their actions are comm ° 
nemorated, If he 
the circular chasm, which admits the rain MaRS y-> vitor on o they 


of heaven into the pantheon of Rome aegis g Py 5) ee os 
“were closed by a ceiling of painted glass, 
1 
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i gabalus, by all which names the sun is more upon His descent from an aacient 
by said to have been called in Syria? family, than upon becoming the founder 
es Basnage, in his history of the Jews, of a good one, he isa disgrace to whate 
th (vi. c. 13, § 19,) says positively, that ever arms he may bear. 
ted Zenobia was (3.) a Jewess; resting chiefly It has been observed in general, that 
) ona passage of ‘Trebellius Pollio, which people who du not possess the distinc- 
; shows, that she observed the directions tions of ancestry or rank, are apt to value 
es; given by Moses (Leviticus xv. 19—S3) them most ; aud become s» elated by any 
tin to married women. Phe passage is this: attentions they receive from men thus 
om Cujusea castitas fuisse dicitur, ut ne virum endowed, as to disregard all the worth 
Tis, suum quidem scireb, nisi tentatis conceptioni- they have witnessed, and all the kind- 
rat bus: nam quum semel concubuisset, expec- mess they have experienced, from persons 
tatis menstruis continebat se, si pregnans of inferior extraction and lower order. 
our esset 3 sin minus, iterum potestatem queren- If only the ignorant and undiscerning 
088 dis liberis dabat. ¢ paid this homage to adventitious circums 
> I contend, that she was (4.) an unita. stances, it would create little wonder ; 
Fs rian Christian.—Thesé are my reasons; Common minds are naturally dazzled by 
the [. All the Saracens, of whom Odena- appearances, and influenced by opinions ; 


tus was king, remained, until the time of 


but that men of abilities should alike be 


Mahomet, unitarian Christians; and subject to this weakness, and equally 
at, though they acknowledged as prophets be flattered by admission into the socie~ 
an both Moses and Jesus, they neither ty of those whom high titles and here- 
om adopted that dissection of deity into the ditary estates alone have set above them 
the Father and the Logos, which the Alexan- selves, has excited the severest censureg 
t of drian school, nor that further dissection Of the moralist. Without meaning to des 
ved of deity, into Father, Logos, and Spiritus fend this abatement of intellectual dig- 
ind Sanctus, which the Roman school, ima- Nity, perhaps some allowances may be 
' gined. made for human frailty, even in instances 
ert Il. The Jewish manners of Zenobia 80 mortifying to the pride of human rea- 

do not prove, that she was not of the re- Son. Men of genius, but more particularly 

ligion of her country; for the Jewish wo- men of taste, are endowed with finer per. 
:4 men who became Christians, did, ne- ceptions thau others: they have more 
d? vertheless, persevere in the traditional imagination, more irritability. To such, 
in neatness of their original sect. coarse manners and the grossness of 
ter III. Zencbia gave the bishopric of An- Vulgar habits are péculiarly disgusting ; 
It tioch to Papl of Samosata, who wasan and when they gain access to circles 
to avowed unitarian Christian, a follower where every wish is anticipated which 
poe of Artemon. delicacy cou'd form, and every want 
‘of The testimony of Athanasius, who supplied which fastidiousuess could cre- 
ed calls her a Jewess, is perhaps resolvable ate; where the desire to please, though 
rd, into one of those hyperboles of contro. inculcated by art, appears prompted by 
nd versy, according to which Sucinians are benevolence, and where the surrounding 
od called Deists by the orthodox. scenery is elegant and splendid; it re- 
ot RN ale, _ _quires ascetic virtue rather than eminent 


=. 
“ 


73 &F 


_ Birth is of no other value than as it 
iunplies the advantages of education, con- 
nections, and behaviour; and these, as 
they increase the powers of usefulness, 
and add to the pleasures of the commu- 
nity, are not to be cynically despised. 
Yet, ifa man without birth attains its 
privileges, and is learned, courteous, and 
venevaleut, has acquired honourable 
Jnends and public confidence (possessing 
the merit to have gained them by his con- 
duct, without the good fortune which 
Stamped them his ¥, ae dhagieg he is en- 
uued to a greater share of respect than 
pedigree could have bestowed; and is 
higher in the order of moral beings, than 


talents, to remain unenchanted by the 
glare, and uninfluenced by the delusion. 

All the arts excepting poetry, (and 
poetry of the higher order alone except. 
ed,) have a tendency to strengthen the 
impressions of the senses, aud conse» 
quently to weaken the powers of the 
mind. 
~ The arts are chiefly cultivated in these 
societies; and the effect of novelty add- 
ed to their bewitching nature, cannot 
but be great over men Of exquisite orgas 
nization. 

Lycurgus, who meant to form an in- 
‘flexible national character, was so aware 
of this tendency, that he hanished the 


name of any father could have placed arts from the commonwealth; and thei 
im: and if he should esteem himself high degree of culture at Athens, inte:. 


woven 
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Pi | 150 . Original Poetry, [March , 
| woven with their attendant jusuries, has from their pursuits even by social tin 
been considéred as the origin of the de- ene? 5 sat ett powers; 
‘ clension of that city. less to be a2zzied DY the dignity of 
But though this weakness be found with digree, the glitter of pomp, or the ele 
men of talents, itis not so with men. of gances of address, 
| science: these are born with a patient | Fancy may seek for beauties to da 
CB temperament, (the proper soil for know. picture, and wit for mannegs to de. 
ledge,) and this is one reason that gran-  negte 5 but philosophy has no other aig 
deur and its appendages have little in- than discoveries to instruct : 
fluence over them, Thereisalsoanother: Principibus placuisse viris non ultimalausest® 
‘ the objects of a philosophic mind are Hor. Epist. 17. Lis 4, 
superior ; reason and truth have ° af may be the sentiment of men of taste: 
tent etficacy im bracing every faculty <1 but it is the nature of mien of science, t 
the soul, and enlarging every powcr OF behold birth, affluence, and splendor, 

















the understanding. Men employed IN gouly trretorto, 
Ki deep researches, whether they dive into _ sl 
i | the properties of matter, watch the re- . — Nor mean the praise, 
é ait volution of orbs, or study the solution of These deitits of human-kind to please, 
by problemsgre not very likely to be diverted FRANCIS, 
h ue 
‘ : f ~— a — —_ — 
) eee ' 
SG || ORIGINAL POETRY. 
} ———— 
| 4 THE OAK. | Allied as Tam and tormy 
a a . ’sc thou here? 
. : AS w ee leaf To taunt me com’si tho 
| 7 Tw +S winter; and except a tea ‘ " 
Lee g i ) Yet trembling here and there, ws cade aa wept oy: 
* 8) December, icy-handed thief, , y 
“7 ! Had stript the forest bare. Whate’er thy motive, mortal, take 
4 5 4 Its tawny fuliage strown around, Instruction from a tree, 


| And silver'd o'er with sleet, And condescend for once to make 




















r i) Profusely carpeted the ground, Comparison with me. 
ri | And rustled to my feet ; . If honour, join’d to length of days, 
| it) ; When mid the solitary scene, Thou fondly wouldst obtata, 
i : A rustic seat I sought, Behold an object that pourtrays | : 
i Se t And pensive, yet devoid of spleen, At once, and proves them vain: 
att ie | Induig’d a moral thought. For monarch of the woods am I, 
1 aa An aged oale with ample head, The mightiest of my name 3 
18 And arms extended wide, A monarch, not by courtesy, 
Part living, shiver’d part, and dead, But by a prouder claim. 
Rose tow’ring by my side. Two cent’ries round their circles roll", 
A hoary rime its branches grac’d, wk attained my prime 5 
Rescmbling most a beard ; Ancther, ere 1 waxed old, 
While, clasping its gigantic waist, Was register’d by Time. . 
An ivy green appear’d. Surviving still, though wounded strongy 
Ite rev’rend aspect fixt my eye 3 I brave the wintry blast 5 
I felt a pleasing awe; And Many a man in years Now young, 
A guminating reverie, Wiil not behold my last. 
Jaspic’d by what I saw : Yet he whose all-destroying stroke 
When Fancy, whase creative power Lays men and forests low, | 
Can give totrers a ongue, Will level me!——-No more it spokes 
| And turaish from their mystic lore But ended witha bow. 
: , ; "6 A sermon ora song,’ «6 Wiil level me 1» My muse records, 
a Employing all her magic here, The language o’er again 5 
; {: Gave languaze to an oak; € Will level me!” Emphatic words § 
; : : Which, thus admonishing my ¢ar, Nor altogether vain. 
a intelligibly spohe:— For, musing as 1 homeward turn’d, 
Vain mortal! wherefor 1 own it humbled me 
My nakedness to nt Age abr homens To think that I might lie inwrn’d 
hy leave a comfortable home, Ere feli this aged tree. 
To moralize 6a me? . 


Chelmsford. je Porrad — 
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SONNET, 
fwRITTEN AMONG THE RUINS OF 
ROCHESTER CASTILE. 


Y=é moul’dring battlements, which cent’ries 
past, 
In awful grandeur o’er the rapid flood 
Which winding laves your rocky base, have 
steod, 
Lash’d by the howling wind, and wiat'ry 
blast + 
Oft lonely wand’ring midst your ruin’d 
walls, 
My fancy mourne the fell destroyer’s 
rage, 
And brings to memory each martial 
: fage 
When War's loud clamours echoed through 
your halls. 
And, ah, for this I rev’rence your remains : 
That once your towers a tyrant’s hate have 
brav’d ; 
What time young Freedom, strugg!ing with: 
her chains, 
Her sacred banner o’er your turrets 
wav'd; 
When patriot chiefs, in treach*rous Lackland's 
reign, 
For the Great Chaster fought, nor fought in 
vain. LU. 
——e = 


ODE 
IN PRASSE OF COFFSE. 


precious plant, of virtues rare! 
List to the grateful muse’s prayer, 
Who oft has drawn from thee ’ 
Fresh inspiration and delight, 
The beaming day, the blissful night, 
When thou set’st fancy tree !* 


Oh! may thy foliage, glossy-green, 

Thy beauteous snow- white leaves between, 
And berries ruby-red, 

Oh! may thy fairest shrubby form 

Bloom far from chilling northern storm, 
Thy cultivation spread ! 


-——_ _ — 





* The flow of imagination olten caused by 
drinking strong -coffee, is-certainly not so 
injurious as the tumultuous excitement pro- 
duced by some other stimulants. Yet, 
Where its effect is a sleepless night, it cannot 
be supposed altogether innoxious: This, 

Owever, generally arises from drinking coffee 
Very strong, and without a due admixture of 
milk or cream. In the morning, or even 
after dinner, when duly proportioned to the 
other ingreaients, it seldom fails to prove a 
Salutary and grateful beverage, far preferable 
to that of England (tea), or that of France 

vine), in its various states of modification. 
But, be it remembered, that coffee drunk 
scalcing-hot, and without due assistance from 
the dairy, must be productive of injury to the 
stomach 5 and that injury must necessarily 
— itseli throughout the system.—No 

“ 8 are so fatal as errors in diet; for this 
Péaia reason, chat they so frequently recure 
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Oh! may thy bright infusion steam 

Where’er the sun extends his beam, 
O'er all the favour’d earth : 

And te thy berry still preferr’d, 

While, from narcotic tea deterr’d, 
The muse shall sing thy worth! 


With muscovado, sparkling pure, . 

And cream commix'd, thou might’st allare 
Olympus’ guests to drink. 

O coffee! tothe weary wight 

Thus mingled, thoy impart’st delight, 
And all his sorrows sink. : 

By thee is fancy richly fed, 

And languor scar’d, and clear’d the head, 
And quicken'd every sense: 

Thy power impels the poet's song ; 

Thou bid’st the strain flow sweet and strong 3 
Then flies each vapour dense. | 


Ne’er can the herb of Chiga vie 

With thee; who soon shalt flourish high, 
While Thea fades away : 

She first excites, then sinks, the strength ; 

Shakes the fine frame, and, ah! at length, 
Deforms the fairest day |* 


O’er fermentation’s deadly draught, 
(Which ever brought, to him who quaff'd, 
Destruction-premature) 
Caffee, *tis thine to rise supreme : 
Give me thy satutary stream, 
So fragrant, rich, and pure. 
Jamaica, Oct. 1809. A. R. 





~~ 


* Tea is powerfully narcotic and stimulant 5 
inducing either of these actions- with more - 
or less force, according to constitutional cire 
cumstances. ‘The effects of tea, when used 
to excess (and it is difficult to mark the 
boundary) are a debilitated stomach, and an 
irritable disordered state of the whole struc- 
ture: appetite sickens, clouds surround the 
head, the hand trembles, and the enfeebled 
frame acquires that distressing condition of al- 
ternate'torpor and suffering, ansusceptible of 
pleasure but “tremblingly alive” to pain, now 
so common among all ranks, from the 
haughty duchess to the humble dame who 


_at distance imitates her; and known by the 


appellation merwous. It is scarcely necessary 
to observe, that the enervating cup of Thea is 
not the only source of this inundation of 
digease: the factitious cravings and various 
modes of gratification, eagerly pursued by 
the multitude, high and low, to supply, 
by mere sensation, the place of higher en- 
joyment, are unceasingly and success‘ull y 
active in the production of pain and disorga- 
nization. ' 

Upon the whole, the effeets of the strong 
infusion of tea are somewhat similar to those 
of alcohol, the product of fermentation; of 
which all the, intoxicating liquors in commoa 
use among half-c.vilized nations, are merely 
modifications. ‘fhe immediate effects, how- 
ever, of the latter, are more distressing 5 and 
their remote effects more certainly and unig, 
versally destructive of life. 

THE 
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THE BEACON. 
THE scene was more beautiful far to my 
eye, 
Than if fe in its pride had array’d it; 
The land-breeze blew mild, and the azure 
arch’d sXy : 
Look’d pure as the Spirit that made it: 
The murmur rose soft as I silently gaged 
On the shadowy wave’s playful motion, 
From the dim distant isle till the beacon fire 
blazed 
Like a star in the midst of the ocean. 


No longer the joy of the sailor-boy’s breast 
Was heard in his wildly-breath’d num- 
bers ; 
The sea-bird had flown to her wave-girdled 
nest, = 
The fisherman sunk to his slumbers : 
One moment I lvok’d from the hill’s gentle 
stope, 
(All hush’d was the billow’s commotion, ) 
And thought that the beacon look’d lovely as 
hope, : 
TEat star of life’s tremulous ocean, 


The time is long past and the scene is afar; 

Yet, when my head rests on its pillow, 
Will memory sometimes rekindle the star 

That blazed on the breast of the billow. 
In life’s closing hour, when the trembling 

soul flies, 

And death stills the heart’s last emotion ; 
O then may the seraph of mercy arise, 

Like astaron eternity’s ocean! 

P.M. I, 


= 
* SONG, 
WAVE thy fair head, thou early flow’r, 
And the fleeting sunshine borrow ; 
For the scornful wind and-the driving show’r 
Shall lay thee low to-morrow. 


Fond beauty, whose fove-lighted eye 
The smile of joy is wearing, 

Cherish the beam; for love shall die, 
And leave thy soul despairing. 


The blossom of spring’s untimely birth, 
To the lingering storm is given ; - 
And love is a flow’r may bud on earth, 

But only blows in heaven. 


P. M. I. 





[March t 
SONNET, 


TO A RAVEN, ON HEARING ONE iy y 
STORMY NIGHT. 
WHat noise is that? What hoarse asd 
dismal cry 
Starts me from sleep, and vibrates in ty 
ear? 
What form ill-omen’d sounds those actus 
drear ? 
Again it croaks : again it hovers nigh: | 
Again it scfeams aloud: and, flitting by, 
Against my window beats. Ahl bind 
fear, 
Say, te what end these boding signs appen; 
What mischiefs you presage, what pending 
destiny. 
Hail, hated, dark-wing’d minister of fate; 
Whose frequent moans, botne on th 
hollow blast, 
Scarce Reason’s self can calmly contemplate, 
And Superstition hears with looks 


aghast : | ‘ 
My mind congenial greets thy dreadfil 
lay, 
Weltomes the awfol gloom, nor pants fe 
day. LU. 
a ’ 
SONNET. 


TO A REDBREAST. 
SWEET little songster hither; hither 
bend 
Your casual flight : your airy path f trace; 
And, leaning at this rvin‘d column's bast, 
With curious eye your varied motions ten, 
And to your plaintive notesa pleas’d attentiaa 
lend. 
Ah, may no feather’d foe yout life efface’ 
E’en truant school-boys spare your favor? : 
race, 
And man receives and greets you #! 
friend. 
When hail and snow a long white landsci# 
form, 

Dauntless you seek his hospitable doots 
Find a warm refuge from the ruthless wag? 
And feed where pity fondly strews' 

floor. ie 
Oh! were frail man to man but ha 

kind, 4 
Yon houseless shiv’ring wretch had rt 

this wintry wind, LU. 
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MR. JOHN DUFE’s (CREAT PULTENFY 
STRRET), for an Invention of Snuffers 
on a new and improved Construction 
communicaied to Mr. Duff by a 
Foreigner. 

] N che drawings attached to this speci- 

heation, we have a perspective view 
ot (he mside of the snuffers; which exhi- 

bus a scraper tarning on pivots, one in a 

@ sucket, and the other underneath and 








— — 





perpendicular to it. There is 4 5 
which presses through an opening If Ls 
scraper, to force it rapidly back 5 ‘ 
avalve or hanging door; which b 
prominent peg facing the scraper) 
which it is pushed as the door ie 
snuffers closes, and raises the valve 
the snuff pass into the receiver; 
ae by its own. weight. ie a of 
cing of the same size as the hangits 
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hanging door, acts as a second door to 
the receiver, until drawn back by opening 
the snuffers, and then the valve resumes 
its place. There is likewise a represen- 
tation of a piece of iron, which acts asa 
lever to deaw the scraper forward and 
backward. One end of the lever is in- 
serted in a hole; and the other end has. 
an oval hole in it, and is held by a peg: 
fixed in one of the shanks of the snuffers, 
near to its left edge; and, on account of 
the oval furm of its aperture, draws for- 
ward the scraper at the opening of the 
suutfers, and pushes it hackwards as the 
snuffers close. The door for emptying 
the receiver is at the end of the snuflers, 
and opens and shuts by pressing the point 
of the snuffers upwards aud: dowawards: 
this door is kept closed by an inside 
spring. On the point of the snuffers are 
two semi-oval cuts, one plain, and the 
other with a few sharp edyes, intended as 
proper means of raising or removing 
splinters, or thieves, in the wick of the 
candle; and which may or may not be 
added at discretion, and are not at all con- 
nected with the invention as such. 
——a— 

EDWARD MANLEY’s (UFFCULM, 

DEVON.), for a Plough. 

The plough described in this. spe- 
cification is denominated the “ expedi- 
tidn plough,” and is said to have this ad- 
vantaze over every other implement: 
that the same horse- power has more than 
double the effect in draught; and that the 
work it makes, is greatly superior to that 
ofevery other plough. It is worked ina 
beam, in the common way ; and has three 
different sets of feet, which may be ex- 
changed one for the other, as required. 
These are more or less in number, accord- 
ing to the size of the beam, and the dif- 
ferent work for which they are intended. 
The ploughs are so constructed as to be 
used for different purposes, in the follow- 
ing manner :—The first sort, when set in 
shallow ground, will either scarify or spin ; 
when set deep, they will draw themselves 
into the ground, working it up and pul- 
Verizing it at a great depth.—The second 
are used for the purpose of working the 
ground finer.—The third are used for 
turning the ground over in singse or double 
ridges. The beam or wooden frame, in 
which the feet are fixed, represents that 
of the common plough, with the addition 
of two arms or side beams to take the 
side feet, and is worked by handles, and 
set bya wheel. The fect are in three sets: 
a foot of the first set represents a coulter 
with a share-point, having wings fixed be- 

Montury Mac. No. 196. 
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hind, or at foot of the second set; which 
exactly resembles the first, but is of a 
sinaller size: a fuot of the third set differs 
from the others only in having a single 
or double broad plate fixed beinnd the 
coulter. To the above implements, a 
roller and harrow-brush are occasionally 
annexed, 
 ——— eee 

MR. JONN BARTON’S (ARGYLE-STREET, 

- WESTMINSTER), for a Lamp of a new 

Construction. 

This lamp is said to be constructed 
upon the natural unerring principle of the 
difference of gravity between two fluids; 
which produces a constant supply of vil, 
or other combustible fluid, to teed the 
wick thereof, fofinting in a perpendicular 
direction from a reservow beneath the 
flame, having the qnality of burning or 
consuming the whole oil, or other com- 
bustible fluid. The method of raising the 
oil, &c. consists in applying to the battom 
of the column of oil, or other combusti- 
ble fluid, contained in the lamp, the hy- 
drostatic pressure of a fluid of greater 
specific gravity contained in an exterior 
reservoir, in which the lamp itself, with ts 
coutents and appendages, is made to float 5 
and which fluid of greater specific gravity 
communicates with the interior of the 
lamp itself, and is at liberty to flow into 
it, subject to the counteracting hydrostas 
tic pressure of the column of gil, or other 
coubustible fluid, contamed in the lamp, 
by means of an aperture in the bottom of 
it: and the patentee adds, “ | am induced 
tu believe, that by making the point at 
which the wick is placed, moveable; by 
the continual subsidence of the lamp on 
the exterior reservoir, during the combus- 
tion of the oil, &c.; and by the other im- 
provements in the construction; I render 
it unnecessary,in the majority of instances, 


to employ for the heavier fluid any one 


of greater specific gravity than common 
water, and in other respects. accomplish 
the end proposed with greater advantage 
or convenience than the. same has hi- 
therto been done with.”——-Mr. Barton has 
given drawings @. represent tne whole 
lamp, and also the several parts of which 
The lower part of a hall 
or staircase lamp, is a cylindrical ves- 
sel of thin brass or copper, the bottom of 
which is fitted on its lowes extremity, 
either by a screw, joint, or otherwise. 
From the top of this vessel there issues @ 
tube, communicating with it, to the su- 

erior extremity of which the burner, or 
Goan are adapted. There is an air- 
vessel or float, weal; but not quite ie 
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4 
ficiently, buoyant to support the whole of 
the lamp (that is, the vessel with the 
tube, and the burners attached to its su- 
perior extremity) in water, or such other 
fluid as it may be thought proper to use, 
for the purpose of supporting the neces- 
sary column of oil by its hydrostatic 
pressure, when the cylindric vessel is fill- 
ed with either oil, &c. There is also an 
additional float fitted on the tube towards 
its superior extremity, which is so adjust- 
ed as to be capable, together with an in- 
ferior float, of supporting the whole of 
the lamp. The floats may be made of 
any buoyant substance, capable of being 
adapted to alike purpose; such, for exam- 
ple, as the lighter kinds of wood var- 
nished, or cork: or they may consist of 
tin-plate, thin brass, or any other thin 
metatlic plates, soldered up, sm as to 
form a hollow air-tight vessel. The ex- 
terior part of the lamp serves to contain 
the fluid, by the hydrostatic pressure of 
which the necessary colunin of oil for the 
supply of the burners at the superior ex- 
tremity of the tube 3s to to be supported ; 
and in which the jamp itself, with itstube, 
the burners, and the floats, are intended 
to float when the vessel and tube are fill- 
ed, either with the oil originally intro. 
duced into it, or with such residue of it 
as may from time to time remain uncdn- 
sumed ; together with such portion of the 
water, or other fluid heavier than oil, by 
the hydrostatic pressure of which the co- 
lumn of oi! is intended to be supported, 
It must be observed that whatever be the 
specific gravity of the heavier fluid, the 
relative heights of the whole of the vessel, 
with the tube, must be in a somewhat 
greater proportion than the inverse pro- 
portion of the specifie gravities of those 
two fluids, to enable the cotton to pro. 
duce, by its capillary action, a sufliciently 
copious supply of the ail, &e. The pa- 
tentee next gives a method for conven 
ently filing the vessel ; and he adds, that 
the grt ? mnsists of a tube tapering up- 
wards, to the upper part of which. an 
not mere than Moat onehalfndainnn 
below its superior extgemity, there is-ate 
tached a small pluie or ledge, coucave 
upwarts, aid prelecting on every side 
from the exteriog of the tube itself to g 
distance equal to about one-half of the 
diaiweter of such tube. : 


} su tbe. The intention 
and etfect of this projecting piate or ledce 
a Ry 


are, tocatch the smail quaniity of oil w hich 
generally exudes from the wick of alam 

that is sufficiently supplied, and by "to 
means not only vrevent the unpleasant 
eitect which results from thie flowing of 
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the oil. down the sides of the burner, by 
ly the oil, which would it 
apply oul, which would otherwise ly 
wasted by this means, to the PUTpose o 
more copiously supplying the combustioy 
of the wick, In osder, however, bot) 
that no part of the oil which exudes from 
the wick during its combustion may lk 
wasted, and that the disagreeable effea; 
which would result from its flowing doxy 
the sides may be still- more effect, 
ally prevented, Mr. B. attaches to th 
tube which constitutes the burner, ata 
coavenient distance below the plate g 
ledge, a ‘second plate or ledge, of th 
same figure, but of larger dimensicns 
than the one already described. The 
tube which constitutes the burner, is 
forated between the two plates with two 
or more horizontal circular rows of smal 
apertures, surrounding such tube : by this 
contrivance, any such oil as escapes over 
the edge of the upper of the sai ' 
may be caught’by the lower one, and by 
that means again brought into contac 
with the wick through the apertores; 
and also, the external air which is & 
mitted through the apertures, and a cet. 
tain quantity of which will, of course, rise 
through the interstices of the cotton to 
the lighted portion of the wick, will a 
sist in promoting combustion. 
Ee 
MR. WILLIAM WUTTON’S (SHEFFIELD) fir 

a Method of making Sickles and Reup 

ing Hooks. 

The nature of this invention shall be 
described nearly in the author's ow 
words :—Take a piece of steel, hammer 
or roll it into a proper thickness, then cut 
ur pare it into the form of a sickle o 
reaping-hook; this may be called the blade 
of the sickle or hook: then tooth the 
blade, if for a sickle, in the usual man 
ner: next harden the blade in the harl- 
ening-mixture~ now used for saws, 4 
give a temper or colour according to He 
quality of the steel of which it is made ; 
then set, and grind it. The back may he 
Tmade, and affixed to or upon the blade, 
in the fitlowing manner :—the blade being 
made, holes are to be pierced through 
that part intended to be affixed to 
back ; then take a piece of iron or sees 
and hammer or draw it into the forme 
the back of a sickle or hook, and ft t 
the blade ; afterwards, pierce holes 1" the 
back to correspond with those pierced" 
the blade, and fasten them. rogetber 
either with rivets or screws. Or the backs 
may be made and fastened to the blades 
in this way: take a piece of iron oF st®> 
tull, forge, cast, or hammer, jr 

i 
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thickness, and pare it to a breadth pro. 
per for the purpose; then double it by 
means of a vice, stamp, or fly-press; fas- 
ten the tongue into the back, either by 
welding or brazing; then hammer the 
back upon a block of iron or steel, so 
that it may be flat and level; then close 
the edges nearly together, taking care to 


leave the back part more open than the 
edge, in order that it may form a spring 
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for the purpose of holding itself fast to 
the blade; which done, put the blade 
into a vice, and force on the Lack through 
ity nearly-closed edges with a hammeg; 
or force the blade mto the back by a 
wooden haihmer, striking op the edge of 
the blade. In this way any number of 
rivets or screws may be used, more effec. 
tually to fastenthe back to the blade, 
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AGRICULTURE. 
A REVIEW of the Reports to the Board of 
Agriculture from the Western Depart- 
ment of England; comprising Cheshire, 
Shropshire, Herefordshire, Worcestershire, 
Glocestershire,, North Wiltshire, North So- 
mersetshire, &¢. By Mr Marshall. 8vo. 12s. 
ARTS, FINE. 

Shakspeare iliustrated by thirty-seven En- 
gravings on Wood, from New Designs. By 
J. Thurston, esq. 8vo. on India paper, 7s. Gd. 

An Historical Portrait of Waiter Scott, 
esq. engraved by Turner, from a painting by 
Raeburn. 41. 1s. proofs 11. 11s. 6d. 

A Picturesque Voyage to India by the way 
of China. By Thomas Daniell, R. A. and 
At ae Daniell, A.R.A. Part I. large 4to. 
il. Is. 

The Fine Arts of the English School. 
Edited by Juhn Britton, F.A.S. Part I. large 
4to. 1]. 1s. large paper 11. 16s. . | 

British Gallery of Engravings. No. V. 
éuper royal folio 21 2s. large paper Sl. 15s. 6d. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES;— - -- 
_ The Archives and Review of Universal 
“clence. Conducted by Alexander Walker, 
esq. Vol. li. 7s. 6d. 
| BIOGRAPRY. 

‘The Worthies of Devon; a new edition 
with Additions. By Jolin Prince, Vicar of 
Berry Pomeroy. 4to. Sl. 18s. 6d. royal paper 


Gl. 6s. 
DRAMA. 

The Free Knights, or the Edict of Chasle- 
magne. By F. Reynulds, esq. 2s, Gd. 

EDUCATION, 

A German and English Spelling Book, ¢ - 
the Use of Children, to a*sist them in the 
tue Pronunciation of the German 3 designed 
chiefly for the German School in the Savoy. 
By G. F. Sc billing. 12mo. 2s, bound. 

he Panorama of London, or a Day’s 
Journey round the Metropolis; with direc- 
Uuas jor playing. 9s, - 


re 


Geographical Recreations; or a Voyage - 
round the habitabie Globe. ) 

The Jubilee; a scrics of engravings in- 
tended to exhibit the most remarkable events 
from the accession of his mojesty King 
George III. to the 25th Oct. 1809. 9s. 

Mrs. Lovechild’s Box of Grammatical 
Amusement. 6s. 

Education, or a Journal of Errors. By 
Emma Hamilton. 4s. 6d. 

The Flowers, or the Sylphid Queen; a 
fairy tale. By Mrs. Lefanue. 3s. 

Youth’s Pocket Remembrancer, or Com- 
pendium of Useful Knowledge. By John 
Sabine. ¢s. 

The Adventures of Poor Puss. 3s. 

Josephine, or the Adventures of a Summer. 


A Grammar of the Latin Tongue. By 
J. Jones. 3s. 

The Pronouncing Expositor ; a new Spel- 
ling took. By J. Hornsey. 12mo. 2s. 
The Vestibule of Eluquence. By J. Thel- 


wall, esq. 10s. 6d. 


Astrography, or the Heavens Displayed. 
By John Greig. 5s. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

Observations on the Rupture of the Ute- 
rus, on the Snafiles in Intants, ang on Mania 
Lactea. By Thomas Denman, M.D. 8vo. 
Ys. Gd. 

Cursory Remarks oa Corpulence. By a 
Member of the Royal Corporation of Sur- 
geons. 2s. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Friendly Gift tor Servants and Appren- 
tices. 6d. 

A Letter to Henry Cline, esq. on Defec- 
tive Developments of the Faculties mental 
and morsel, as well as constitutional and 
organic; and oo the Treatment of Impedi- 
meats of Speech. By J. Thelwall, esq. 8s. 

jus Ecclesiasticum Anglicasum, or the 


Government of the Church of England vindi- 
uv 
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cated. By Nathaniel-Highmore, Doctor and ‘The Ages a Poem, moral, 
Professor of Civil Law. 4to. 11. 1s. 


metaphysical. 8vo. 7s. Gd. Poel 
Beauties selected from the Writings of the 


POLITICS, 
late William Paley, D.D. with an Account Revival of the Greek and Rom 


of his Life. By William Hamilton Reid. being Observations on the Prophet De 
4s. Gd. Metallic Image. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s, 
The Works, moral and religious, of Sir On National Government, By Gra 
Jatthew Hale, knt. lord chief justice of the Ensor, esq. 2 vols. 8vo. ais,” 
court of King’s Bench. ‘She whole now first A Letter on the Genius and Dispos: 
collected and revised. To which are pre- of the French Government 


5 including a Viey 
fixed his Life and Death, by Bishop Burnet. of the Taxation of the French Empire, g, 
By the Rev. T. Thirlwall, M.A. @ vols, 


[March , 


A Letter to the Rt. Hon, Spencer Pere, 
8vo. 18s. val, on his reported Cornespondence with 
The Covent Garden Journal. No. I. 1s.6d. Viscount Melville. ¢s. 6d. 

fine paper Ss. 6d. 


Truth in Pursuit of Colonel Wardle. By 

Sketch for the Improvement of the Poli- T, Farquharson, 3s. 64. 
tical, Commercial, and Local Interests of . An Answer to the Strictures of the Quar. 
Pritain,as exhibited by the inland Navigations terly Review, upon the Letters of the Ri 
of Europe in general, and of Britain in pare Hon. G., Canning to Earl Camden, Lord 
ticular. By J. Jepson Oddy, esq. 5s, President of the Council. 1s. 6d. 

An Enquiry into the Effects produced on The Real American ; or Trae State of the 
the National Currency and Rates of Ex- Relations between Great Britain and the 
change, by the Bank Restriction Bill. By United States. 2s. | 
obeit Mushett, of his Majesty’s Mint. 3s. 6d. The Nature and Extent of the Demands of 

The Female Economist, or a Plain System the Irish Roman Catholics fully explained 
of Cookery, for the use of private Families, with a Refutation of Parnell’s History of the 


By Mrs. Smith. 4s. Penal Laws. By the Kt. Hon. Patrick Dui. 
Practical and Descriptive Essays on the genan, M P. 8vo.7s. °° 

Economy of Fuel, and Management of Heat. A Letter from Lord Grenville to the Eat 
By Robertson Buchanan, Civil Engineer, of aie: 


Fingal. 1s. 

bvo. 10s. 6d. Observations on the Sinking Fund. 1s. 6d, 

Three Letters addressed to the Rt. Hon. Colonel de Charmilly’s Narrative of his 
John Lord Eildon, Jord high chancellor, on Transactions in Spain with the Rr. Hon, J. 
the subject of his having excluded Gentlemen Hookham Frere, and Lieut. Gen. Sir |. 
who have written for the Public Journals, Moore. 9s, 
fom the English Bar. 1s, 6d. An Address to the Legislature of the Uni- 
Bibliosophia, or Book Wisdom ; foolscap ted Kingdom of Great Sritain and Ireland, 
eva. OSs. 


showing the necessity of rendering this nation 
Ty pographical An‘igquities, or the History independent of the’ Poweérs of the Baltic, By 
of Piinsiog in England, Scotland, and Ireland, John Van Voorst. 1s. 6d. ' | 
Hegun by Joseph Ames, continued by Wil- Historical Survey of the Foreign Al- 
a Herbert, and enlarged by the Rev. fairs of Great Britain for 1810. By Gould 
Tine: Prognall Dibdin, F.S.A. Vol. I, . Francis Leckie, esq. 3s. 
0. ah. BS. Observations respecting the Public Expen- 
A Treatise on the Passions, illustrative of diturey and the Influence of the Crown. By 
the Human Mind. 2% vols. igmo, 19s. the Rt. Hon, George Rose. 2s. 
A Vindication of the London Female Pe- The Proceedings on a Motion of Inguiry 
nitentiary, in reply to the Rev. Mr. Tho- into the late Expedition to the Scheidt. By 
mas’s Udjections to that fastitution, con- Walter Gray, esq. No. I. 6d. ; 
ta‘ned ” his late Appeal to the Public. B oa RELIGION. 
©. Hodson, 8vo. penal od c The History of our Lord and eb: Lie 
fELS. hrist; arranged according to the order 0 
= aatine and the Lover. 3 vols. 13s. time, and: in te exact ete of the four 
Not ie F Ene gs, ~ Ancedotes of Two Gospels: to which are added the lives of the 
obie Families, ae igmo. il. 1s. four Evangelists ; an account of the principal 
* ; TRY, Jewish Sects,and Parties; and the Prophetic 
as big of Twelve, or St. Stephen’s* History of Christ, By Dr. Watkins. 
sa plea ecder~ Lectures on our Lord’s Sermon on the 
By Martha Mount. ‘By James Brewster, Minister a 


Sonnets, and other Poems. 
Hanson. 2 vols. toolscap 8v0. 145 . 
may — . Craig. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
%. cate With other Poems ; foolscap _ - “The Substance of a Sermon prey 
hm the Blessing of the Catholic Chapel of St. 
Worgat of ra. own va don™ OUwe® Cady in Birmingham, Dec 17,1008. BY 
° “ - . the Re. R e ls i ° e ° 
Grech. “By feos a translated from the ‘Three Swreeteee tat Slee By the 
il. Bs. Se, A.M. demy 4to. oma Claudius Buchanan, DD. 3s. fine papet 
S. 


Christ's 





18i0.] 


Christ’s Demand of Attention and Under- 
standings illustrated by a Sermon preached 
Nov. 26, 1809, toa Congregration of Pro- 
testant Disseaters at Yuk. By Wilham 
Yurner Is. : 

Four Discourses on Subjects relating to 
the Amusement of the Stage. Preached at 
Cambridge, Sept. 23, and Oct. 2, 1808. By 

ames Piumptree, B.D. &vo. 7s. 

Sermons on various Subjects, selected and 
improved from Archbishop ‘Tillotson’s Works. 
By the Rev. Re R, Balverstone, Curate of 
Wencle, Cheshire. 8vo. 8s. 

Fresh Cavtions to the Public, or a Letter 
to the Rev. Edward Pearson, D.D, in reply 
to his Cautions to the Readers of Mr. Sime- 
on’s Sermon, entitled, Evangelical and Pha- 
risaic Righteousness compared. From the 
Rey. C. Simeon, M.A. 15, 
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Thoughts on the Sufferings of Christ. By 
the Author of the Refuge. Ys. 


. TOPOGRAPHY. : 


A Topographical Account of the Parish of 
Scampton, in the county of Lincoln. By the 
Rev. Cayley Illingworth, A.M. F.R.S. 4te. 
1). 11s. Gd. 

Blomfeld’s Topographical History of the 
County of Noriolk. 11 vols. royal 8vo 
Ol. 18s. large paper 231. 45. 

‘Tunbridge Wells and its Neighbourhood 
illustrated by 43 Ecchings and Historical De- 
scriptions. By Paul Amsinck, esq. imperial 
Ato. 41. 14s. 6d. 


VOYACES AND TRAVELS, 
Travels through the Empire of Morocco, 
By Jona Buia, M.D. 8vo0. 75 





ee 





MONTHLY RETROSPECT or tue FINE ARTS. 


The Use of ull New Prints, und Communication of Articles of Intelligence, 5c. are 
requested under cover to the Care of the Publisher, 


—_—a 


The Fine Arts of the English School: illustrated 
a series of bigbly-finished Engravings, 

rom Paintings, Sculpture, and Architecture, 
by the most eminent English Artists; with 
Historical, Descriptive, and Biograpbical 
Letter Press. Edited by Fobn Britton, b S.A. 
London, printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
and Orme, Paternoster-row; J. Taylor, 
High Holborn; and W. Bond, 87, Newman- 
street; by C, Whittingbam, Mail, Chiswick. 


VENO illustrate the works of British 

artists, and to extead their fame 
through the mediuin of engravings, is 
a jaudaole and highly important object. 
It is now too late, and British art too 
firmly seated in the temple of fame, to 
need the “ twice-told tale,” of a refu- 
tation of calumnies against her, so de- 
cidedly false, as scarcely ever-to have 
deserved serious attention. The British 
School of Arts, particularly of painting, 
Is certainly now the first in existence; 
and its works claim ihe attention of. the 
most emiment connoisseurs, and rival 
those of ‘antiquity. Barry and Fuseli 
hold a most’ ‘distinguished rank in the 
‘School of Michaelangigla: and the series 
Of pictures on buniaiwrculture, in the great 
room at the Society of Arts, in the Adel- 
pin, of the ‘former; * and the Miltonic 
gallery of the latter; are proofs of the 
*ssertion: «The best colourists of the 
Venetian: school, ave bulilly followed by 
teynolds, 
Philtips, Owen, &c. &c. and the vigo- 
w maguiation and purity of design of 
-_daelle, are more thay anmed at by the 
“strious president of our Royal Aca- 


lloppner, “ Shee; Beechey, 


demy, in his Regulus, Hannibal, Cori. 
olanus, Paul in the island of Malta, and 
other numerous productions of his wea- 
riless pencil and imagination. What 
modern schools can equal Haxman, 
Bacon, Banks, and many other British 
sculptors? How many are the buildings 
that surpass what Whitehall Palace ougiit 
to have been; what Sir Christoprer 
Wren was prevented from making St. 
Paul’s ; and what the Bank SomersetPlace, 
the facade of Covent Garden Theatre, and 
the innumerable fine palaces of our nobie 
lity and gentry, scattered over the king- 
dom, are, compared with their crowds of 
inferiors? The basilica of St. Peter, at 
Rome, may surpass St. Paul's, in size, 
and Santa Maria da Fiore, in the bheauti- 


~ful outline of its oater dome; but can the 


vaunted Pantheon at Paris, any way with- 
out insult be compared toit?) Where in 
ancient or modern art, is the peristyle 
surrounding the dome of St. Paul’s to be 
equalled? It would be a work of supere- 
rogation to say more, and an act of injus- 
tice to say less. 

The work now under examination is the 
first number of a new publication, the 
intention of which is ampiy detailed im the 
quoted title. Its contents are specimens 
of Eiglish portraiture, historical paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture, ° 
‘1. A portrait of John Dunning, Lord 
Ashburton, engraved by William Boud, 
from a‘ picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
2. Theus bearing the armour to Achilles, 
engraved by the same artist, from a pu- 
ture by Benjamin West, P.R.A. 3. A 
: view 
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siew of an alto-rilieva, from Flaxman, 
R.A. representing the passage from the 
Lord’s Prayer, “deliver us from evil, 
also engraved by Bond. 4. A geome- 
trical elevation of the west front of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral Church, London, Sir 
Christopher Wren, drawn froin actual 
adnicusurement by James Elmes, ar- 
chitect; and engraved by J. Le Keux. 
5. A plan of the substructure of the 
same building, also drawn by Elnmes, 
and engraved by Roffe. , 

Of the portrait it is sufficient to say, 
that it is worthy of the pencil of Rey- 
nolds, and is faithfully and elegantly 
engraved in a judicious mixture of the 
line aud stipple. 

Of the historical subject much can- 
not be said in our himited space: there- 
fore to the picture itself, (which must be 
remembered in the exhibition about two 
seasons ago, and is the property of, and 
was painted for, Mr. Thomas Hope,) 
and to the engraving, our readers are 
referred. Three personages compose 
the scene of this grand picture ; Thetis, 
Aclulles, and the dead body of Patroclus: 
Aciulles is seated by the couch of his 
murdered friend, whose arm he is co- 
vering with his right hand, while his left 
supports his head. He is just roused 
from his grief by his goddess-mother, who 
is descending with immortal armour 
made for him, ather request, by Vulcan ; 
his air bespeaks the hero breathing re 

venge against the author of his wrongs. 
Thetis has her left hand on his shoulder, 
pacifying her son, and directing his at- 
tention to the arms, worthy of the hero, 
“and fit to grace a god.” A reference 
to the divine poem of Homer, not onl 
for the immediate passage of the picture, 
bat for the poetical characters of the 
pictorial personages, would prove, be- 
yond possibility of coutradiction, the 
truth of character, grandeur of expres- 
sion, and the profou 


) | ud knowledge of the 
passions, that pervade this picture. 


The heads of Thetis, of Aciulles, and 
such part of Patroclus as is seen, are 
perfect examples of cxpression. The 
whole figure of Achilles is academically 
drawn, and is in itself a model. The 


bust and arm of ‘Thetis are beautiful 

and highly descriptive of the grace of 
the daughter of Nereus. The colourin 

possesses both suavity and truth: 
lights dre brilliant, and = the 
transparent; the arms and 
well disposed, and unite in pertect har- 
mony of tone. It has no useless acces 
somes, not one but what the story 


the 
shadows 
drapery are 


rt- 
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quires. The casque, formed, as Home 
describes, to the contour of the hen} 
face, and embossed with sculptg 

t Ptures, the 
Shining cuirass, the sword and 
antique, and purely Grecian, Ty 
painter has judiciously introduced tly 
celebrated shield, so exactly describe 
by Homer ; in the centre he has shun 
the sun, the earth, the Pleiades, aud 
the Hiyades; the principal compartment 
which is not cuncealed by the figure, o 
parts of the arms, is the representation 
of an Hymeneal ceremony; and near to 
it is part of a pleasant vale, with 
flocks in repose. 

In short, the more this classical pie. 
ture is studied, the more its beauties aud 
merits are discovered, 

The engraving also, a mixture of the 
line and stipple, is delicate, and elabo- 
rately finished. 

The alto-rilievo, by Flaxman, i a 
chaste and sculpturesque composition. 
No other sculptor knows so well a 
Flaxman how far sculpture should go, 
He never represcuts perspective distance, 
and foreshortening; ponderous clouds, 
and bulky rays of sun-shine. This ¢- 
ample is but a part of a anonument 
to the Baring family; it will therefore 
be best to leave analysing mt more at 
large, till the complete work comes be- 
fure the. public eye. The indefatigadle 
engraver, Bond, has also executed this 
im a highdegree of excellence. 

5 and 6. St. Paul’s Church, 34 
building, has been so often criticised, 
and we are become so well acquamted 
with its beauties, that it requires 
little comment here. The drawing @p- 
pears to be correct; and as it is drawt 
trom actual measurement by a profes 
sional man, it may be supposed to be 
exact in its dunensions, and scientilically 
correct in its parts, The engraving ™ 

the line manner, by Le Keux, 1s cleat, 
and brilliant ; and the architectural parts 
well made out. The same characte 
(as far as the work goes) also belongs 
the plan of the substructure, also diawa 
by Elmes, and engraved by wile. 

Six Prints, illustrative of the Lay of the las 
Minstrel, a Poem by Walter Scott, OF 
Dratwn by Richard Westall, R.A. engrere 
by Charles Heath, and published by J 
Sharpe, Piccadilly. abe’ 

hese prints are taken from the mo: 
prowment passages in Mr, Scotts beat 
tiful poem of the Lay of the Last Mu- 
strel; and are lively personifications, by 

& poetical painter, from an mterest!"s 

and attractive work. Tue 





1310.] 


The subjects 
owing passages : 
Page 28, canto 1, stanza 18: 


She raised her stitely head, ; , 
And her heart throbbed high with pride. 


Page 46, canto 2, stanza 5: 


And dar’st thou, warrior, seek to set, 
What heaven and hell alike would hide ? 


Page 90, canto 8, stanza 22: 


She thought some spirit of the sky 
Had done the bold moss-trooper wrong. 


Page 104, canto 4, stanza 6: 


Thus to the ladye did Tenlinn show 
The tidings of the English foe : 
Belted Will Howard is marching here. 


Page 164, canto 5, stanza 20: 


Yet not Lord Cranstown deigned she greet, 
Though low he kneeled at her feet. 


Page 206, canto 6, stanza 30: 


The mitred abbot stretched his hand, 
And blessed them as they kneeled. 


are taken from the fol- 


The composition of the six pictures is 
excellently managed, the story is clearly 
told and well made out, the figures are 
exquisitely and tastefully grouped, the 
costume is Correct aud well managed, and 
all ina high style of excellence, The 
engravings by Mr, Charles Heath, in the 
line manner, are high and creditable 
specimens of his abilities: they excel 
most of his cotemporaries’ fur Correctness 
of drawing, fidelity of representing the 
painter, depth, delicacy, aud variety of 


colour; and that correct distinction of ’ 


substances, that so highly distinguishes the 
engravers of the English school. Mr. 
Heath has proved, by these and other 
works that shall be noticed jn some suc- 
ceeding numbers, and are now before 
the public, his just claims to the title of a 
line-engraver of the first talents; and a 


worthy inheritor of the great talents of his: 


father, who has long stood in the first 
rank in art. 

This graphic illustration of a favorite 
poet, is not only a great acquisition to 
bind with the work ; but, from its bigh 
intrinsic merit, a valuable addition to the 
portfolio of the mogt fastidious collector. 
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Portrait of the Marchicuest of Stafford, ergra- 
wed by C. Turner, from py Are }. Phil. 
hips, R.A. 

The picture from which this portrait is 
engraved, was a prominent feeture ia the 
exhibition before last; and it is not saying 
too much in favor of it, to assert that 
the engraving (in mezzotinto) is a faithful 
copy, and in a clear and brilliant style 
of scraping. 

INTELLIGENCE, 

Reyal Academy.—Mr. Fuseli is re. 
elected professor of painting, in room of 
Mr. Tresham, resigned. Mr. Fuseti 
held this appointment prior to Mr. Opie, 
but on the death of Mr. Wilson, he vaca- 
ted the professorship, that he might sue. 
ceed Mr. W. as keeper of the academy ; 
and by his re-election, be now holds 
both situations, 

Mr. Soane continued his lectures with 
the same unabated zeal as his furmer, 
(vide last month’s Magazine) and with 
the same Irberal elucidations of them, be 
valuable drawings, at the rate of above 
sixty each night. But owing to some 
unaccountable fatuity that has attended 
the architectural departmetit of the aca 
demy for some years past, the students 
are suddeniy deprived of his instructions, 
which are the first they have received 
since the death of Mr. Thomas Sandby, 
in 1798. ‘ 

The following fact deserves some at- 
tention:—Mr. Lonsdale the portraic 
painter, 1s employed by the Marquis of 
Douglas to paint for him portraits of their 
Majesties, in lieu of those taken by the 
Dutch in coming from St. Petersturg. 
He therefore applied a few days since, 
to the president and council, for permis. 
sion to copy those done by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, in their possession; who have 
refused him leave! The Marquis there. 
fore must employ an academician, or be 

satisfied with Mr. L.’s copies from other 
pictures; but Mr. Londsdale means to 
apply to his majesty, and know whether 
the academy is an exclusive monopoly, or 
intended for the benefit of the public ac 
large, and of the fine arts —* They ma- 


nage these things better in France.”"— 
Sterne. 


PROCEELINGs 
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PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


ee — 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


Report on the Progress of the Fine 
Arts, from the Epoch of the French 
Revolution, (1789) to the Yeer 1808, 
made by a@ Commission of the Irsti- 
tute of France, by order of the Em- 
peror Napoleon. 


IS Majesty being in counci!l,* a de- 
H putation from the class of the 
Fine Arts of the Institute, was presented 
by the Minister of the Home Depart- 
ment, and admitted to the bar of the 
council, | 

The deputation was composed of 
M. M. Bervic, president; Vincent, 
vice-president; I, Lebreton, perpeiual 
secretary; Vien, a senator; Mvoitte, 
Heurtier, Gossec, Jenffrov, Grandinesnil, 
Visconti, Dufourny, Peyre, and Chaudet. 
After a speech from the president, the 
following report was read by the see 
cretary : 

SIRE, 

The view which we submit to your 
Majesty, having for its object not only 
to desenihe what the arts have pro- 
duced within the last twenty years, but 
also to point out what may influence 
their prosperity, we have thought that, 
in order the better to second the gene- 
rous intentions of your imperial decree, 
it would be proper to trace farther back 
the causes which have contributed to 
their prosperity, or their decline, in 
France. The sciences connect their 
Jabours, and the wuths deduced from 
them, with incontestable principles: we 
are obliged to appeal to examples, in 
order to establish rules, and to convince, 
May we then. be permitted to consult 
for a moment our ancicnt annals? 

At the epoch of i789, the fine arts 
had comple ted in France their entire 
revolution. Brilliant with vout 
und grace, under Francis 
raized them, and unde; 
without loving them as 


h, strength, 
I, who natu. 
lienry UL. who, 
: . much as his 
father, equally protected them, the arts 
sull threw a lustre on the only noble 
passion of Catharine de Medicis, her 
a for magniticence. Thus, in Jess 
mA A Century, were aised an > 
lished the palnhibe: of. the 4 etm gern 
ont : 4.Guvre, the 
Phuiltenes, Fontainebleau, the Luxem- 
bourg, for r yal residences; the castle of 





* Sitting of Saturday the 5th of March. 
3 


Ecouen, perhaps more perfect, fur th 
most famous of the Montmorencies; 
Anet, which appeared to be the wok 
the Graces, for the woman who to the 
greatest loveliness, and the most 
united the greatest dignity of chareig, 
Diana of Poitiers. iat 

The horrors of the massacre of 
Bartholomew, and its fatal con 
caused France “to retrograde towans 
barbarism. Athens, Rome, Florence, 
might preserve the arts in the midst gf 
political troubles, and even obtain bea» 
uifaul inonuments from thems; but rele 
gious wars spare nothing that is liber, 
Whe: Androuet du Cerceau, one of the 
restorers of architecture, forced to quit 
his country or to abjure bis mode of 
worship, preferred exile; when Joh 
Gonjon was assassinated as a Huguenot, 
whiie working at those beautiful pieces 
of ‘sculpture of which our school is % 
proud; France was no longer worthy of 
possessing the fine arts. m 

We must pass to the age of Lonis 
XIII. to witness their revival. Not that 
Henry LV. did not protect and support 
them: his natural inclinations, and bis 
generous character, made him their 
friend. Ie assembled the ablest artists, 
and gave them apartments in the Louvre, 
where he often visited them: but the 
misfortunes of all kinds which the civil 
war had left for him to repair, his plans 
of policy, and death, which cut him off 
in the midst of his glorious career, pre 
vented him from giving a strong impulse 
to the arts. 

Richelieu encouraged them all: he 
seized the sacred fire which John Cousm 
had happily preserved during the dark 
reigns of Francis II. Charles IX. and 
Henry Hf. His vigorous administranon 
impressed on the fine arts a more decided 
character, and greater perfection, than 
they had under Louis XIV. who, «5 
true, conferred on them greater maga 
ficence. , 

The cardinal de Richelieu prevailed 
on Le Poussin tg quit Rome, in order t0 
devote his talents to the reign which that 
minister wished also to render illustrious 
by the fine arts; and during a residence 
of two years, that great painter compo 
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cartoons for tapestry, allegorical sulyects 


for the decoration of the great gallery © 
the Louvre, fronutispieces for the fine 
editions produced by the royal presse 
recently 


ee 
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cently established. Exceeding the or- 
dinary dimensions of his works, he drew 
the only great pictures tliat are still ex- 
tant by him.t At the same time, Le 
Sueur painted the cloister of the Car- 
thusians ; Philip de Champagne executed 
his pictures and portraits, so natural and 
so full of trath; the Luxembourg was 
finished; the equestrian statue of Louis 
XIIl. was erected. Warin struck the 
finest coins used by the moderns; while 
the gold and silver-smiths produced ex- 
cellent models.t Such was the influence 
of Richelieu on the arts at the com- 
mencement of the seventeeuth century. 
But when he was no more, théy began to 
decline: that profound knowledge of de- 
sign, the taste, the grace, which charac- 
terised the time of Francis I. and 
Henry Il. disappeared. 

If the Fine Arts had so greatly degene- 
rated since the time of Louis XIV. it 
was not because their administration had 
experienced any apparently great alter- 
ation, In°the state ef degradation to 
which we have just seen them reduced, 
their organisation was very nearly the 
same as under Colbert: they had always 
for their administrator the director-ge- 
neral of the king’s buildings, (board of 
works ;) and their masters had the titles 
of first painter, and first architect. It 
was absolately necessary to conciliate 
these last, in order to obtain prizes in the 
schuals’ employment, or the title of Aca- 
demician. In this artists succeeded by 
imitating their manner, and adopting 
their tastes, their aversions: or by not 
daring to atcempt any thing beyond 
what they knew, and particularly by re- 
specting their habits, Such was the 
common law by which all the arts, and 
their academies, were governed. __It was_ 
that which at all times opposed every 
kind of progress; but which was most 
absolute with respect to the fine arts 
under the reign of Louis XV. 

The contrast which then existed be- 
~ the sciences, philosophy, and 
iterature, on the one hand, and the fine 
ceased the other, has something very 

Wt ar in it; the former boldly attacked 
ee a limits for the purpose of extend- 
ender whilst the others’ continued 
siaaie 1e ae disgraceful servitude 
i a aul iad ever submitted to; under 
sie aad in of conforming to the max- 
thece aa to the orders, of two or 
sistas e _" who could only form dis- 
uss OF greater mediocrity than them- 

Bat they were the distributors 
oyment and honorary titles; they 
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formed the standard of opinion, and of 
the favours of the prince: submission 
was compulsory. Accordingly we find 
m the arts, during the whole age, only 
one naine worthy of being inscribed with 
those of Montesquieu, Button, J. Ji 
Rousseau, and Voltaire: it is that of Vien, 
who put an end to that state of things. 
Let not the other nations of Europe 
avail themselves of that humiliation: no 
one of them could enter into competix 
tion, if, instead of considering the general 
causes of the prosperity or decime of 
the fine arts, we made a selection of 
their works, even since the regency. 
Amongst the painters, the Coypels, 
Restout, Carle-Vanloo; Boucher him- 
self, whom nature had gifted with ima 
gination, wit, and facility; the statuaries 
Bouchardon, Pigalle, G. Coustou, Fal 
conet ; would yet form a respectable list, 
which would admit of no rivaiship, except 
in architecture ; in which we should have 
to quote only three or four edifices 
worthy of esteem, until the vear 1752.* 
In 1789, painting flourished in the 
French school, because it possessed both 
M. Vien, and his principal pupils. The 
former is always the object of our vee 
neration, and the latter execute great 
works, which show that their talents are 
still in their full vigour. We are in- 
debted to them for a new generation of 
painters, in different branches, and in 
every one worthy of their masters. 
From their schools annually proceed the 
young artists who obtain the great 
prizes, and repair to the imperial school 
at Rome, to complete their instruc. 
tion. 
Painting is therefore not only flourish- 
ing in France, but it never was more $0. 
The same may be said of sculpture, 
with this difference, that the latter has 


‘yet formed only one gencration since 


the art has been brought back to good 
taste, and the principles of the beautiful, 
The same statuaries who have thus re- 
stored it, continue to afford examples of 
success. But, as well as in painting, the 
first pupils enjoy a reputation established 
on beautiful works. 

Of ail the arts, sculpture is that which 
has achieved the greatest conquest 
since 1789. It never appeared with 
more distinction during the whole cen. - 





* The portico at the entrance of the an. 
cient Palais Bourbon, (now the palace of the 
Legislative Body); the two buildings in the 
square of Louis XV. (the Place de la Con- 
corde) ; the great theatre at Versailles; and 
the first court of the Palais Royal. 
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tury, in its relations with architecture 5 
and the grand basso-relievo of the Pane 
theon, as well as those lately executed 
in the court of the Louvre, and the or- 
naments of the triumphal arch of the 
Carousel, are incomparably superior to 
all the sculpture of the kind, since the 
ave of Louis XIV. and even under the 
reign of that prince. The art of the 
statuary is therefore also in a state of 
progression. ; 

Amongst the wishes which we are au- 
thorised by your Majesty to submit to 
you, is this: that an error, which would 
shortly become an abuse very prejudicial 
to sculpture, may not be alluwed to ex- 
tend any farther; that of submitting it 
to ideas foreign to the subject, and 
which, not being conceived in the spirit 
of the art, could only produce discore 
dauces, more or less offensive. ‘Tlie 
more prudent it is to require that sculp- 
tors should conform to the general sys- 
tem of a monument, the more necessary 
it is that they should be at liberty to dis- 
pose their subjects according to the con- 
ception of the statuary; for every art 
has its poetics, its principles, its lan- 
guage, its means, (we might say its con- 
science,) which must be respected, to 
avoid introducing disorder by confound- 
ing the styles. 

Engraving in medals, which remained 
far behind sculpture, though it should 
have kept pace with it, had approached 
it in 1789. One artist only showed more 
knowledge of design, particularly of the 
talent of a statuary, which must be found 
in an engraver of medals. * During the 
revolution, a new engraver, still more 
distinguished, added to our Popes.t We 
have lust him, and the former has ceased 
to produce works before the usual age of 
inactivity. Both leave ‘a void in the 
art, which however still possesses some 
able men, whom we shall quote hereafter; 
but it does not appear to have made that 
progress, which might have been ex- 
pected from the great number of medals 
€xecuted within the last ten years. We 
apprebend that too much precipitation 
is the cause, 

As to engraving on precious stones, it 
has been totally forgotten: some indivi- 
duals have applied fora few portraits ; 


* M. Dupré, who ansounced himself as 
early asthe year 1776, by the medal of the 
Independance of America. 

Tt Rambert Dumarest, who died amember 
of cle lastitute in 1006, Was not noticed til] 


4795. 





byt no historical monument had 
entrusted to it when the MNISKET Of ty 
home department (M. Cretet) Charpediy 
to consecrate one of the BreAt events gf 

tee wie 
your Mapjesty’s reign.* Engraving 
precious stones, and that of medal, 
which form two branches of the same a, 
arc, however, the most durab 
taries of history, and on that accou 
deserve to be improved as much as py, 
sible. 

Architecture has suffered more from 
the revolution than the other arts, }; 
had been attacked even in its principles 
by a crowd of men, constituting then. 
selves architects without the at ile 
dispensably necessary. It appeared with 
ionour on public festivines alone, If 
these were not all worthy by their objec 
to asscinble and to collect a great pee 
ple, they were for the most part remati- 
able fur the dispositions of the architects, 
Some have left recollections, which ia 
every point of view are renewed with 
pleasure; such was the triumphal fete, 
at which the master-pieces of the arts 
recently conquered by you, Sire, ap 
peared in the Champ de Mars, there o 
receive the homages and acclamations of 
three hundred thousand Frenchmen. 

Alter the invasion of ignorance, a 
chitecture was threatened with being 
confined only to the agreeable ; a taste 
which, if eicouraged, would have pro- 
duced a deviation from the grand style 
to which the art should tend. We have 
exerted ourselves, as well as the proie 
sor of the school of architecture, to Ie 
Strain the young artists by the — 
of public competitions ; and our zeal 
not been unsuccessful. The last re 
prizes have been adjudged to works oa 
trander character. : 

. As to great monuments, it 1s not a 
expected that since the year 178 
nauon without a government, — od 
long and violent convulsions, could iy 
decreed any. nent Sas will be 
debted to your reign for them. 

Caashres on copper is ranked amongst 
the arts of design, of which it tra wa 
and multiplies the conceptions. 4 
not revived with the French school, 
cause it had been left without cone 
ation, and without great models; yrs 
there was no necessity that engrav 
should excel in design. The whims f 
taste and fashion kept it ative 5 
some engravers sought for glory, ! J 
obtained it from foreigners. 
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* The peace of Tilsit. 
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A Frenchman and an Italian had in. signy, the happy, fruitful, and witty 


troduced into England, about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, the art of 
copper-plate engraving, which was so 
flourishing in France during the seven- 
teentii; and those two foreigners caused 
it to prosper in London, while the coun. 
try of Audran, Edelinck, Nantueil, 
Poilly, Masson, Drevet, &c. scarcely 
counted two or three engravers whom it 
could acknowledge.* 

In 1789, the only engravings of any 
consequence executed in France, were 
the galleries of the Palais Royal, and 
that of Florence. Since that period, and 
particularly since yuu, Sire, hold the 
reins of government, we shall have to 
quote a great number of magnificent 
works which occupy the art advantage- 
ously, both for itself and for commerce. 
The greater part of these undertakings 
is due to the encouragements yiven them 
by your Majesty. One alone has con- 
stantly occupied upwards of a hundred 
artists for the last eight years.t 

The view of the progress or of the 
decline of music, cannot be traced with 
the same precision as that of the other 
arts, because its productions are not 
placed in the same aspect, and under 
the influence of a single cause. 

It has not followed the same line, on 
the great theatre of the Comic-Opera. 
On this last, the natural grace of Mone 


Ques 





* Vivarez, born in France; and Bartoluzzi,y 


in Florence, very able engravers : the former 
in landscape, the latter in history. Before 
them, England possessed hut one engraver 
worthy of notice, John Smith. and his was 
the black manner. ihe two foreigners formed 
some native telents ; ore of whom, Woollet, 
a pupil of Vivarez, is justly celebrated. 

+ The description of the Napoteon Mu- 
Seum, due to M. M. Laurent, and Robillard- 


genius of Gretry, seduced without ob- 
stacile; and was an honour to France, 
while irksomeness was seated at the 
Lyric theatre, and almost insuperable 
shackles impeded composers who could 
have brought about a better taste. 

In 1774, Gluck, four years after, 
Piccini, and in 1783, Sacchini, fortu- 
nately took possession of the scene. 
Their success had nothing national in it, 
besides a just admiration, and the im. 
pressions made by the animated and long 
debates, carried on by the warmest pas- 
tisans of the German and [tahan schools, 
Hence, however, results the fact, that the 
French are not insensible to the beauty 
of music, as it has been pretended, It 
is to be observed, likewise, that Philidor 
and Gossee had, before the arrival of 
Gluck, attempted to substiiute, in the 
room of the trailing melopeea, which 
constituted the old French singing, the 
animated tones of the passions, and that 
they were applauded.* In order to finish 
the view ot music in 1789, we have to 
Stute that a few’ years previously,* a 
school for singing had been established 
from a persnasion that the theatre could 
never be subjected to the art, unless the 
only means which can insure success 
were employed, namely, sound instruc- 
tion. Bue that school was neither 
grandly conceived, nor ably organized ; 
and when it was destroyed as a royal 
establishment, in 1790, at had alveady 
passed under the influence of the opera, 
which it was intended t regenerate, 

Such was the state of dramatic music 
in France, when the political revoluuon 
commenced, 





* Philidor, in his Opera of Ernclinde, per- 
formed in 1767, and Gossee in Sabinus, acted 


Peronville. The other works will he quoted in 1773. 


in the general view, under the articie En- 
raving. 


+ Jn 1785, the Baron de Breteuvil, estab- 
lished the school for singing and declamation, 
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VARIETIES, Lirerary anv PHILOSOPHICAL. 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign, 
*2* Authentic Communications for this Article will always be thankfully received, 


[' is in contemplation to publish a new 
and handsome edition of * Fuller’s 


Worthies,” under the sanction of 
the association of hooksellers, who 
are presenting to the public improved 
and uniform editions of the most valuable 
of our English Chronicles. If anv une 
had the presuinption to attempt impro- 


ving Fuller, the consequence would natu- 
rally and very properly be a total failure 
in the speculation, Tt is not by this as- 
sertion intended to say that he is tauh- 
less; but such is his general accuracy, 
and so pleasant are his excursory digres- 
sions, that it will be highly proper t+ cone 
sider him 50 strictly as an English classic, 
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as not to admit a single alteration into 
the text,but rather to insert, in brief notes, 
such trifling errors as may be detected. 
Any notes or corrections, or any hints on 
the subject, that the admirers of Fuller 
may have the goodness to send to Messrs. 
Nichols and Son, Printers, will be thank- 
fully received, and duly noticed. 

An important national work will be 
published about the Easter recess, under 
the title of County Annual Archives. 
Hitherto the annals of each county have 
been entirely lost to the public, and any 
one desirous of referring to any particular 
event or proceeding in the county in 
which he resides, has no means wherevér 
of gaining such information, however in- 
teresting it may be to himself or impor- 
tant to the public. As the County Ar- 
chives is intended to supply this deside- 
ratuin, the contents of each annual vo. 
lume will be arranged under the names 
of the counties to which they respectively 
belong, and the subjects classed under 
five general departments: 1. Public Bu- 
siuess, 2. Civil and Criminal Jurispru- 
dence. 3. Political conomy, 4. Chro- 
nicle. 5. Biography. 

Mr. Bexsamin f'Hompson, of Notting- 
ham, has in the press a Translation of 
MM. Lasteyrie’s Account of the Introduc- 
tion of the Mermo Race of Sheep into 
the several Countries of Europe where 
they are naturalized. ‘The work is ac. 
companied with notes relative to the mode 
of managing this valuable breed, which 
the translator’s experience has enabled 
him to supply. 

_ It has long been matter of surprise to 

foreign naturalists, that although in this 
couutry botany has been cultivated with 


a zeal and. success which leave nothinv: 
See ] 


to desire, scarcely any attention has been 
hitherto paid to the sister science entoe 
mology; so that while the vegetable pro- 
ductions of the British isles are for the 
most part well known, and accurately 
described, nota third of our humerous 
tribes of insects have been noticed or 
enumerated, This ne glect is, doubsiess 

principally to be attributed tothe want 
of a@ popular and comprehensive elemen- 
tary work, adapted to the present im- 
proved state of the science.’ To supply 
this desideratum, and facilitate the study 

wn Brivain, of a department of natural 
history ' ae amen and instruc. 
tive; abounding i objects striking 3 

shape and sanenae splendid re 
raion, and i the highest degree inter- 
esting m habits, manners, and economy ; 


the Rev. W. Kinsy, A.B. FE. L.s, 
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author of Monographia Apum Angle, 


and Mr. W. Spence, FL. are 
ged in preparing an Introduction to fy, 
tomology, which is in astate of consid, 
able forwardaess. The plan of the wai 
is popular; but without overlook 
science, to the technical and anatomical 
departments of which, much new mate 
will be contributed, its object, atter ol. 
viating objections, and retnoving prem 
dices, is to include every thing useful e 
interesting to the entomulogical st 
except descriptions of generaand species, 
which are foreign to the nature of such 


‘a work, 


The new East India college, at Hailey. 
bury, Hertfordshire, was a few months 
since completed. It is a very neat and 
handsome structure, composed entirely 
on the Grecian model, after the designs 
of Mr. William Wilkins, jun. It con 
sists of four sides, forming a quadrange, 
with a’ well-proportioned square in the 
centre. ‘The principal front, of free 
stone, faces the east, and commands a 
distant view of the high north road, from 
which it has a very beautiful appearance. | 
In this front are the chapel, dining-hall, 
and library; the kitchen and offices com 
posing one wing, and the Principals 
apartments the other. The other three 
sides contain separate apartments for 120 
students, having a recess for a bed, and 
a closet for books, in each, so that every 
student has a commodious apartment (0 
himself. The centre and wings of these 
three sides of the quadrangle, also co™ 
tain huiises for the professors, and seve- 
ral lecture-rooms, besides the various 
offices necessary for the college-servants, 
&c. The grounds belonging to the cole 
lege are now laying out agreeably 08 
plan of Mr. Repton, and when come 
pleted, will, together with the building, be 
@ great improvement to that part of the 
county ; while the institution itself wil 
be a lasting memorial of the zeal of the 
East India Company in the cau-¢ of li- 
terature and science, as well as the source 
of benefit and advantage both at home 
and in India, The nomination of stu- 
dents to the college is vested 1 the die 
rectors, and is, in fact, a virtual appou 
ment as writers. ‘The terms of admis- 
Sion are 100 guineas per annum. 
students wear an academical habit, and 
are subject to college discipline and re 
strictions. Their fourth annual examr 
hation took place on the 21st Decembers 
when the prizes were distributed as 0! 
lows; 


To Mr, Robert Anderson, the certificate of 
su 
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superior merit, for proficiency in Sanscrit. 
Having already received the gold medal for 
his acquirements in that particular branch of 
learning, he was preciaded, under the col- 
lege-regulations, from again receiving a si- 
milar mark of hosor. The Gold Medals. 
To the same gentleman, for history and po- 
litical economy, for classics and for mathe- 
matics: also the first prize for theology and 
law.—To Mr. John Fendail, for Persian and 
Sanscrit.eTo Mr. Andrew Anderson, for law 
and mathematics—To Mr. Paul Andrew 
Wynch, for English composition. Primes of 
Books=—To Mr. Henry Chastenay, the first 
prize for mathematics, classics, and Bengal- 
lee, among the juniors.—-To Mr. Charles 
Norris, the second prize for composition, 
theology, and classits, among the juniors.—— 
To Mr. John Young, the first prize for clas- 
sics, history, and political economy.—l'o Mr. 
Richard Clive, the first prize for Persian, 
among the juniors, and ditto for Hindoosta- 
nec.—To Mr. Henry Lacon, the first Sans- 
crit prize—To Mr. Montague Ainslie, the 
first Hindoostanee prize«—fo Mr. Charles 
M<Sween, the second prize for political eco- 
nomy and history.—To Mr. John Macleod, 
the second mathematical prize, among the 
juniors.—To Mr. William F. Larking, the 
mathematical prize.—To Mr. Josihva Carter, 
the first Bengallee prize.——To Mr. Alexander 
Dick Lindsay, the second Persian prize. 
To Mr. William Wilkins, the first Persian 
prize.—To Mr. J. B. Pybus, the secoad prize 
for law.——-To Mr. James C. Dick, the second 
Hindoostanee prize-—To Mr. Charles C, 
Hyde, the third mathematical prize, among 
the juniors. 

A Tour through. the central Counties 
of Englaud, namely, Worcester, Stafford, 
Leicester, and Warwick, including their 
topography and biography, will shortly 
appear in a royal quarto volume, with 
twenty-four engravings. 

_ Dr. Watson has nearly ready for pubs 
lication, a Theoretical and Practical 
View of the Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb; containing hints for the correc. 
tion of impediments in speech, and il- 
lustrated by numerous plates. 

_ ATranslation of M. de Luc’s Travels 
in the North of Europe, will appear in a 
few weeks. 

Dr. Smitu is printing 2 Translation of 

Roy’s instructions for Gouty and 
Rheumatic Persons. 

Dr. Latuam has- in the press, Facts 
and Opinions concerning Diabetes. 

Ren: Lee, surgeon, of Shields, will 
ey publish an Essay on Mortifica- 
Mr. Hamrtron’s Travels in Syria and 


pean” may very soon be expected to ap- 
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The Rev. Mr. Bicneno has in the 
press, his Sermon preached on the late 
Fast-day. 

‘The Rev. W. P. Scancitt,.is prepa- 
ring for publication, a Hebrew and Eng- 
lish Dictionary, without points, on a new 
plan particularly adapted to young stu- 
dents. 

In the course of March will be pab. 
lished, The PAison, or Times of Terror: 
from the French, by the author of the 
Letters of the Swedish Court. 

Mr. Marrat, of Boston, has in the 
press a Treatise on Mechanics, chiefly 
designed for the use of schoolsvand public 
seminaries; itis publishing by subscription: 
and will appear about Midsummer next, 
The subscribers’ names will be printed, 

’ The author of the Husband and the 
Lover, has in the press a Romance 
to be entitled the Daughters of Teen 
berg. 

Mr. T. WoobFAaLt, assistant-secretary 
to the Society of Arts, has announced 
his intention to publish, by subscription 
in two octavo volumes, the whole of the 
valuable papers on Agriculture, which 
have been brought {before that So 
clety. 

Mr. AyYsurorD, assistant-surgeon in 
the Royal Artillery, has in the press an’ 
Epitome of Anatomy, comprised in a se- 
riesoftables. The work wiill-form a thia 

uarto volume; and as its object is to 
furnish a copious vocabulary for the stu- 
dent of anatomy, perspicuity and sim- 
plicity of arrangement have been chiefly 
aimed at by the author. 

Mr. Bexsamin Travers, demonstra- 
tor of anatomy at Guy’s Hospiral, has 
in the press an Experimental Enquiry 
concerning [njuriesto the Canal of the In- 
testines, illustrating the Treatment of pe- 
netrating Wounds, and Mortified Hernia, 

Dr. Rerp will commence his Spring 
Course of Lectures on the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine, on Monday, the 
19th of March, at six o’clock in the 
evening, at his house, Grenville-street, 
Brunswick-square; where the course 
will be continued until its conclusion ia 
the latter end of May. 

A third edition of Lord Byron’s satire, 
entitled E:ylish Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers, is in the press. 

A silver medal has been voted by the 
Board of Agriculture, to the Rev. G. T. 
Hamilton, minister of Harbottle, in Nor. 
thumberland, corresponding member of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Manchester, &c. for a communication on 
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the important subject of a General In- 
closure Bill for Great Britain. 

A gentleman of Aberdeen, recently 
deceased, has, by his will, directed his 
executors to offer a sum of aut less than 
4200/. fur the best treatise on “ The evi- 
dence that there is-a Being, all-powerful, 
wise, and good, by whom every thing ex- 
ists; and, particularly, to obviate diff. 
culties regarding the wis¢om and goods 
ness of the Deity: and this, in the first 

lace, from cunsidezations independent 
of written Revelation; and, in the second 
place, from Revelation; and from the 
whole to point out the inferences most 
necessary for, and useful to, ‘mankind.” 

The ministers of the established church 
of Aberdeen, the principals and professors 
of King’s and Marischal colleges of Aber- 
deen, and the trustees of the testator, are 
appointed to nominate and make choice 
of three judges, who are to decide, after 
the tse of January, 1814, upon the coin- 
prative excellences of such treatises as 
shall be laid before them. There is also 
Jeft, by the same testator, a further sum, 

. not exceeding 4001. for a treatise on the 
same subjects, which shall be thought, 
pursuant to the same decision, next in 
merit to the first-premium treatise. - 

The Hulsean premium has been ad- 
judged to the Rev. William Heath, fel- 
tow of King’s college, Cambridge, for his 
dissertation “Qn the advantage of dith- 
culties if religion ; or an attempt to show 
the good effects which result, or which 
might result,from the proofs of Revelation 
being of a probable, rather than of a 
demonstrative, kind.” 

_ The late Bishop of London, a short 
tume befure his death, directed that all 
the graduates, as well as under-graduates, 
of Christ college, Cambridge, should, in 
future,be admitted to be candidates for the 
two annual gold medals which he has given 
forever. The subjects for the present 
year are, for the Latin dissertation : 
“ Beatitudo humana non pendet tantum- 
modo ex hac vita, sed expectanda estalia.” 
For the English— Abstain from flesiil 
lusts,which waragainst the soul.”—1 Pet, 
hi. 14, 

_Mr. Seencen Surtn, late minister ple- 
Ripotcntary at the VUitoman Porte, and 
brother of Sir Sidney, has presented the 
University of Cambridge with two very 
valuable Greck marbles, to be added to 
the collection in the vestibule: namely 
the body of an awphora, about three fe. ; 
in length. from the shaves of th a 
poutis; aud a votive tablet a, ci she 
: ee ’ us 
trom Cyzicus, The first exhibits fet ok 
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relief in a very high style of anc 
sculpture, which is remarkable {oy 
pileus, or Athenian hat, stili worn by pe 
triarchs of the Greek church; ang ¢ 
which, only one other representation jg 
preserved in ancient: sculpture, 

The following subjects are 
for the Chancellor’s prizes at Cambridge 
viz.—-For Latin verses: “ Pyramide 
Egyptiace.”—For an English essay:"Wha 
aie the arts, i the cultivation of which 
the moderns have been less successful 
than the ancients ?”—For a Latin essay; 
“To Philosopbia que de Vita et Morbus 
est illustranda, quanam pracipue Ser. 
monum Sucraticorum ftuit excellentia!’ 
The first of the above subjects is intend, 
ed for those gentlemen of the university 
who have not exceeded four years from 
the time of their matriculation ; and th 
other two for such as have exceeded four, 
but not completed seven years, 

Sit RogeR Newp1cate’s prize, for the 
best composition in English verse, not 
containing more than fifty lines, by any 
under-graduate who has not exceeded 
four years trom the time of hismatricula. 
tion: “The Statue ofthe Dying Gladiator.” 

The late Dr. Smrru’s two prizes of 25h 
each, for the best proficients in mathe. 
matics and natural philosophy, amoug 
the commencing bachelors of arts ot 
Cambridge, were adjudged to Messrs. 
William Henry Maule, and Thomas Shar 
Brandreth, of Trinity codege, the first 
and second wranglers. yi 

The subjects for Sir William Browsts 
three gold medals for the present ye 
are, for the Greek ode— 

AD REGEM. 
Serus in celum redeas, diuque 
Lztus intersis populo. 
Latin ode— é 
Injuriarum Africanarum finis. 
Greek epigram— 
Bibliomania. 
Latin epigram— 
—--— Brevis esse laboro, 
Obscurus fio. . 

One of the most remarkable facts ® 
the history of geography, 1s commen 
ted by letters conveyed in the last ships 
from the Cape of Good H "pe 
island of Bossen, or Penguin, somet ‘ 
called Seal Island, at the western sa 
mity of Table Bay, has enurely pi 
peared beneath the waters. An € 
quake was felt at Cape Town, 19 agar 
ber, only two leagues distant, by # the 
some damage was occasioned 0 i an 
houses, but we do not find that any 
were lost at that place ; and it 38 5# 
sed that the convulsion ex to 
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on. The island was about two miles 
in length and one in breadth, and was, 
although flat, somewhat more elevated 
above the surface of the sea, than the 
contiguous island of Elizabeth. The 
Dutch, when in possession of the Cape, 
kept a guard of twenty-four men on Bos- 
sen; and it was employed as a place of 
banishment for criminals, to the number 
of from seventy to a hundred, who dug 
lime-stone to supply materials for the 
buildings on the adjacent continent. 
No women were then permitted to reside 
here, not even the wife of the port-mas- 
ter. It was not allowed that strangers 
should visit it, since a Danish ship which 
had lost great part of her crew, and was 
refused assistance at the Cape, sent a 
boat on shore, dispersed the guard, and 
received on board as many malefactors 
as were necessary tu navigate her to Eu- 
rope. At the southern extremity of the 
island, a flag was hoisted on the approach 


of any vessel, 


FRANCE. 

M. Vavegvetin, in the name of the 
Committee of the Chemical Arts, has 
lately reported on a manufacture of 
tallow for candles, professed to be puri- 
fied from ull animal substances of an in- 
Jurious nature, to be free from all mois- 
ture, and not at all discolored, ‘ ‘The 
tallow,” says he, “ which I carefully 
examined, is demi-transparent, perfectly 
dry, and sonorous. I¢ is indeed so very 
dry, that when a blade of iron is passed 
over it, only lightly touching it, it gives an 
extremely lively phosphoric light, occa- 
Sioned, according to all appearance, by 
an electric motion; for when this tallow 
13 recently melted, and the surrounding 
ar is extremely dry, the mere passing of 
the hand on it is sufficient to produce 
sparks. The dryness of this-tallow is 
still farther demonstrated by its perfect 
transparency when melted: at the tempe- 
rature of boiling water, neither bubbles 
nor clouds are discernible. This tallow, 
itis affirmed, may be kept without any 
discoloration or rancidity for two years. 
The candles made of it are extremely 
white, their light is very pure, they emit 
“tle or no smoke, they do not gutter or 
run, and require snuffing: less frequently 
than others. They are abvut five per cent. 
ugher in price than those of common 
manufacture,” 

M. Tanenwr has discovered, that the 
slimy juice of snails is a specific for the 
cure of hernia, when the ruptured part 
can be returned, and it is not dangerous 
"© confine it in the body. When this 
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point is ascertained, he directs that a 
truss be made, having the bali at the end 
concave instead of convex, as usual, for 
the reception of a cup of equal diameter 
with the orifice of the hernia. The cup 
must be of porcelain, glass, or earthen 
ware, that the liquor uy not penetrate 
it, or undergo any alteration; and the 
edges of it should be turned, that they 
may not incommode the patient. It ¢ 
to be filled with wool, which must be 
changed every other day. Two, three, 
or four, hundred snails are then to be 
procured, and kept in a place where 
they can procure food, as only two or 
three, or if they are smail, six or eight, 
are to be used every day. The patient, 
before he rises, and after he has been in 
bed, removes the cup from the truss, and 
pricks the snail m different places with 
apin. From each wound the snail gives 
out, through the opening in his shell, 
sometimes a bluish, sometimes a grey, 
liquid, which must be caught on the wool 
in the cap. If only a thick froth oozes 
out, the snail must be thrown aside, and 
another taken in his stead. The cup 
being sufficiently filled with liquor, must 
aiways be placed exactly im the same si- 
tuation, on the affected part, then ca- 
vered with a white linen cloth, aud the 
ball of the truss applied on it. The 
latter must be sufficiently tight, to pre- 
vent the fluid from escaping. During 
this treatment, which will lust three or 
four months, or more, the only precauti- 
ons necessary to be taken are tu shave the 
part once in four days, and not to leave 
it Jong uncovered for fear of cold. If 
the cup rubs off the skin, it must he 
removed till the place is healed. In 
this case the patient may remove the 
truss altogether at night, if it can be done 


-without danger; and in the dav-time he 


may wear it dry, filling the cavity with 
wool, and covering the hernia with a bit 
‘of cloth. By this treatment, a commen 
hernia may be cured in two, three, or at 
most four, months; after which, however, 
the patient should continue to wear the 
truss fur six weeks, or two mouths, till 
the wound is sufficiently healed, to per- 
mit the muscles to resume their natural 
action. 

M. Amatus Govuson Bonrtanp, the 
companion of M. Von Humboldt, in bis 
travels, has been appointed chiet inspec- 
tor of the domain of Malmaison, with a 
considerable salary. He will probably 
continue the splendid work, entitied, 
“ Le Jurdin de Malinaison,” wterrup ed 
by the death of Ventenat, as svon as the 

second 
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second part of his “Plantes Equinoxiales” 
is finished. 


In the second part of M. Von Hum- 
popt’s collection of Astronomical Ob- 
servations, he has given the latitude and 
longitude of a-great number of places, 
which he determined during his travels 


along the Oronoko, Atabapo, Tuaminy, . 


Temi, Cassiquiale, and Rio Negro. Maps 
of this portion of the South American 
continent, that is of the Oronoko, the 
river Magdalen, the provimce of Joren 
de Bracomorros, and of the western part 
of the river of Amazons, which M. Von 
Humboldt took on the spot, and made 
dvawings of in the years 1801-1802, 
during his residence at Quito and Mexico, 
are in the hands of the engraver. With 
these the author intends to publish the 
bases of his maps, and various astrono- 
mical and geographical enquiries, by M. 
Oltmanns. ‘The third part of the same 
collection contains the elevation of five 
hundred points of Spanish America, 
which M. Von Humboldt determined by 
means of the barometer. 

RUSSIA. 

Petersburgh, Dec. 6.—A merchant 
has sent to Petersburgh from the 
coasts of the Frozen Sea, the head of 
an animal of extraordinary size, and in 
very perfect preservation. This head 
has been presented to the emperor by 
the ninister for commerce: and his majesty 
has rewarded the merchant with a gold 
medal, 

In the government of Simbitsk, in 
the circle of Korssun,. four versts trom 
the crown village Kassaur, there is a dis- 
trict where the earth has been burning 
for three years. No fire is seen; but 
much smoke, which issucs at various 
paces. The ground sinks in sensibly ; 
and on pressing it at the edges, flames 
burst out. The inhabitants of Kassaur 
tay, that not far from that place, the 
earth had burned in the same manner 
twelve years ago, and had become 
exunguished of itself. Where the 
vround was dug into, a spring of ‘water 
was found. 

GERMANY, 
On the 14th of January, at fifty-three 
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mirfutes after five in the €vening, a rather 
violent shock of an earthquake was fep 
throughout Vienna, and its suburbs, 
most.of the houses, objects that did ny 
stand firm were thrown downhe 
rang, and all the ellects usual ‘on gud 
occasions, were observable. At thy 
observatory, Mr. ‘Triesnecker noticed 
fullowing particulars of this phenone. 
non:—The duration of the shock wa 
about’ a minute, There were two 
distinct osciliations in the direction gf 
from south-west to north-east, andre. 
ciprocally: the wind was northnonh 
east. Reaumur’s thermometer stood at 
eleven and a half degrees below zero, and 
the barometer twenty-eight inches six 
and a half lines. Of three pendulum 
clocks, one was stopped; the other two 
continued going: their isochronism ouly 
was deranged. f : 

M. Srmon, of. Berlin, bas recently 
made some experiments on the lawsol 
electric repulsion. Coulomb, by means: 
of the torsion of wire in‘bis electrical be 
lauce, seems to have ascertained thn 
the electrical repulsion is in the inverse 
ratio of the square of ‘the distance. ‘To 
prove this law to his audience by a 
more simple and’ firm apparatas, M. 
Simon constructed a pair of ‘scales, all 
the parts of which were made of glass, 
and coated with gum lac. 
inferior in sensibility to Coulomb’s appa 
ratus, it appears sufficiently seusible 
for experiments of this kind, since each 
degree of deviation of the tongue.of the 
balance from 0, was equal to the weight 
of -04 of a grain. The result of M. 
Simon’s experiments, the circumstances 
of which be varied in every possible way, 
was, that the electric repulsion was @ 
the simple inverse ratio of the distances 
In trials with the gold leat, electrameter, 
this law was established with still more 
precision, than in those whicis he made 
with the pith balls. It 1s be 
observed, that Volta has always den 
the truth of Coulomb’s law ; and assert 
that experiments with the electrophorus, 
show the electric repulsion and attrac 
tion to be simply in the inverse ratio? 
the distance. 
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Three Sonatas, for the Piano-forte. Composed and 
deduated to Lady a mtage, by F. A. Dabmen 
As. 
HESE sonatas are obvionsly intend- 

ed for the use of juvenile practiti- 
overs, Their style is easy, and the 


passages are well disposed for the band 
of the tyro. To say that they are pleasing 
would be scarcely doing justice to their 
merit: some of the ideas are at_once Or 
ginal and beautiful; and the wh 
evinces a taste for this species of compe 
Sition, m : aceity. 

» much above mediocrity tu 
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A second Grand Bugle-born Piece, or Sixth uncharacterised by novelty. The alle- 
Troop. Composed and Inscribed to Fcbm  gretto movement, by which it is succeed- 
Smith, Esq. by George Guest, of Wisbech. 3% ed, is conceived with vivacity; and so 
This troop is published for clarinets, well did it merit to be announced in the \ . 

flutes; horns, trumpet, bugle-horn, bas- title-page, that we think its omission 
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soons, serpent, side drum, and bass 
drum, with an adaptation for the piano- 
forte. The passages are spirited and 


connected; and the score is so arranged 
as to evince an intimate knowledge of 


the characters and powers of the various 


there impolitic. ° 







Lord Catbeart; a favorite Dance, arranged as a 


Rondo for the Piano-forte, by M. Holst. 
1s. 64, 


This is a pleasant little exercise; and 


of. all ariow’s calculated to improve the finger, as weil 
Ite instruments It includes, and of their as please the ear, of the piano-foMe stue 
tthe combined ejects, while the adaptation” dent, For any striking novelty or spect- 


= 
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for the piano-forte much increases the 

value of the publication. 

Tiree Sonatas for the Piano-forte, withan Ac- 
companiment (ad libitum) for a Flute or Violin. 
Composed and Inscribed to the Right Hon. Vis- 
ccunt Hampden, by Win. Slapp. 75. 6d. 

In these sonatas, which are enriched 
by the istroduction of several excellent 
and genuine Scotch airs, we find many 
agreeable and well-constructed passages. 
The prevailing features of the original 
matter are those of familiarity and sim- 
plicity: nevertheless, science and exe- 
cution are occasionally displayed, and 


the general efiect is both forcible and 
florid. 


Six Sonatas for the Piane-forte, selected from the 
Works of Giordani, Giuck, Vento, Rauzzxini, 
Sc. Arranged and Dedicated to Miss Eyre, 
by H.C. Corfz.  §s. 


This selection of sonatinas is highly 
creditable to Mr. Corfe’s judgment, and 
will prove a-useful acquisition to young 
practitioners on the inssrument for which 
itis intended. Some of the pieces are 
uncommonly attractive; and all wall be 
acceptable to those who possess real 
taste, or are anxivas to improve their 
finger, 

Tbe Rose; a Ballad, for tevo Voiecs, with an 

Accompaniment-for the Pians-forte-and Harp- 
‘Lute. Written, Composed, and Tuseribed, to 

Aliss Gossling, by Sobn Parry. 1s. 

; Mr. Parry (the editor of the Welsh 
Melodies,) has displayed in tits ballad 
Some taste for vocal composition. — It is 
evwently mended as a trifle; and we are 


Jsuoed in pronouncing it a_ pleasing 
gue, 


sf 


; 
. 
; 


’ tz 
o Grand March, for the Pians-forte. Dedicated 
C word Cathcart and Jidmiral Gambier, by 
cuaing, Phipps, D’ Almaine, and Co. 9s. 


se bs ® e¢ . = 
: Aas taaren, which i:as the recommen. 
etges Of Nt vivuin accompaniment, and 
"a Mnroduetiun af ™ Ruie Britannia,” is 
Oil a Pe oo ee — " . . ; 
- ‘nd euergetic in its style, and is not 
. } * > " ) 
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mens of science we can never reasonably 

louk for in productions of this nature; but, 

as far awtheir general merit extends, the 
present roudo may fairly put in its 
claims. 

The Warrior ; sung by Mr. Bellamy. Composed 
with an Accompaniment for the Piano-forte. 
Inscribed to Ars. Wildman, by ‘Fseph Major. 
1s. 6d. } 

The melody of this song is easy, natus 
ral, and pleasing; but the compass of 
voice necessary to its performance will, 
we should fear, by no means tend to prc= 
mote its general circulation. We must, 
however, in candor, observe, that the 
unusual range of the passages does not 
detract from their intrinsic merit. 


Rondo, ** No more Love's arts bewailing.” Came 
posed by ‘F. Clarke, Mus. Doc. Cambridge. 
1s. Gd. 


The subject of this rondo is interest- 
ing, and the digressive matter is well 
conceived. Many of the passages are 
at once ingenious and tasteful; while they 
rise out of each other with an ease that 
bespeaks a free and natural flow of ideas, 
and set in a highly-favourable point of 
view the well-known talents of the come 
poser. : 

“Mr. P. 0.” a New Song, sung by Mrs. Bland, 
~~ atthe Lyceum Theatre. Composed byMr. Parry. 
1s, 


“Mr, P.O.” is a humourous litue 
effort, in which Mr. Parry has done 
what his sulject required. The melody 
is hight, free, obvious, and easy of at- 
tainment. The pause, introduced for the 
accommodation of the words that are 
spoken, is well managed, and the effect 


of the whole is good. 


‘* Summer ;"* a Pastoral Divertisement for the 
Piano forte. Composed by M. P. King. 2s. 
Mr. King has exhibited mach taste m 

this little production. It consists of two 

movements ; the first of whch is.in the 

Cunipound commou tune of Six a sad 


Y and 
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aud the second in common time of two 
crotchets. The subject of the former is 
remarkably pretty, and the latter, con- 
sisting of ‘* summer heats,” is arranged 
with considerable contrivance and judg- 
ment, 


Messrs. Samuel Wesley, and Charles 
Frederic Horn, are preparing for the 
press a new edition of the first twelve 
Preludes and Fugues of Sebastian Bach. 
They are to be published by subscription; 
aud tke ingenious editors pronmnse to 


ae ag 
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bring them out ‘*in a manner gqpes 
both in point of perspicuity and eng, 
ness, to any of the copies that haye 
procured from the continent,” Among 
other advantages announced in the pro 
posals, are those of the number of 

in which every fugue 1s Composed, be; 
pointed. out to the young student, anf 
the introduction of explanatory marks 
show whether the subject is pursued 
directly, inversely, by diminution, ary 
auginentation. 








STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN FEBRUARY, 
Containing official Papers and authentic Documents. 


RUSSIA. 

N the 13th of Jan. at eight o’clock 
( in the morning, the Ministers, the 
Privy Counsellors, and Senators, assem- 
bled, by command of his Majesty the Em- 
peror, at the Palace. His Majesty ad- 
dressed them from the throne, and after 
the meeting broke up, a new form of Ad- 
ministration was announced, of which 
ihe following ave the most prominent 
features : 

There is to be a Supreme Administra- 
tive Council, to ccnsist of 32 Members, and 
four presidents. His Majesty the Emperor 
presides in person, when present at their 
meetings, and when absent, appoints a Com- 
missioner, who is to be changed every year. 
The Commissioner for the present year is 
fount Romanzow. ‘The whole of the Ad- 
ministrative Council, consisting of 36 per- 
sons, is divided into four section, viz.—4Ast. 
Of Legislation; 2nd. Of the Administration 
of Justice, in spiritual and temporal affairs ; 


Sid. Of Military Affairs, by sea and land; 
and 4th. Of Internal Economy, comprising 
the finances, commerce, manufactures, agri- 
Culture, medical superintendance, public in- 
Each of these four sections 
has a distinct President, and there is to be 
one Imperial Secretary for the whole. The 
chief Director of the Chancery is to be Impe- 
Seer He is the bearer of all com- 
munications between the Monarch, the Su- 
preme Council, the respective sections there- 
of, and the Colleges of Government. He 
also receives all petitions addressed to the 
The existing Ministerial offices 
are to be retained, but to be subordinate to 


struction, &c, 


tial Secretary. 


Emperor. 


the Supreme Council. 


France, was signed on the 6th of January, by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Duke of 
Candore, and the Swedish Plenipotentiary, 
Count Essen, and Baroa Lagerbeilke; it ws 
immediately sent off by M. Von Krassow, 
The conditions are as follow :=-Pomerania 
restored to Sweden; France guarantees the 
present possession of the Crown of Sweden 
Sweden accedes to the Continental system, . 
yet with the exception of salt, which may be 
imported. The exportation of goods from 
Swedish harbours in Swedish bottoms.is free: 
the contributions, imposed in Swedish Pome- 
rania, but not yet paid, are rena 
grants made by the French Emperor in owe 
dish Pomerania are to be confirmed; 7 
Holland, Naples, and the Confederacy of 
Rhine, are included in this treaty 9 
ail Swedish ships taken or sequestr@ oie 
the accession of King Charles XIIL oe 
Swedish throne, shali be restored peg " 
cargoes (colonial produce excepted) 5 wha 
cient relations of commerce ete psa 
kingdoms are to be restored, and the } . 
chants shall be treated in both counteles 
the most favoured nations ; the Lppeoncon 
war shall be returned in a mass, and t i 
fications shall be exchanged within 50. aayt 
at latest. 
FRANCE. aby 
Little of importance has oom 
the intelligence from the Frenc : P 
during the last month, ° which a 
not have rather to state under ae 
of other countries. ‘The pases 
nial views of Bonaparte. ap 
directed to a sister of the Empere of 
Russia, and it is said that other ! 


, , ’ n the oc 
; tant marriages will take place 0 
Tha Presidents of the four se:tions are, casion tis expected that Bonaparte 
Count Sawadowsky, Prince Lopuchin, Coynt : 


Araktschejef, and M. Mordw 
Minister of Marine. 


inotf, formerly ;. . f the union. 
"te n of the 

The Minister for the justment and celébratio 
Home Department has requested permission 


will not set out for Spain ull after the 


The Monitcur, in some long and the 


~ at 
to resign, and Baron Von Campenhicepa is Temarks on the King’s Speechs, Parlia 
appointed Imperial Treasurer in the place of Opening of the present Session 0 


MM. Golubzoff. 
DENMARK, 





“ 
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The reary of Peace between Sweden and 


a 
ment, makes the following, ee 

the result of our late expedition: |. 4, 
*¢ The mischief done by the English ‘Isund 
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Island of Walcheren, is estimated at about 
400,000 francs (about 16,700/. sterling) ; 
but they have repaired the fortifications of 
Flushing on the land side, and left them in 
the best condition. The expense thereby in- 
curred, is estimated by our engineers at 
600,000 francs (25,000/.). They have left 
behind, balls, bombs, and pieces of ordnance, 
and suffered a gteat number of their slups to 
be taken: several of them were laden with 
clothes; fifteen thousand .coats were found 
in one of them. On calculating the value of 
these different articles, and taking every 
thing into account, it will be found that our 
losses are nearly balanced by our gains; at 
least, the former do not exceed the latter by 
50,000 francs. The mines made to blow up 
the sluice of the large basin of Flushing were 
constructed with such ignerance or precipt- 
tancy, that they did not effect their purpose ; 
they have not even damaged the ground- 
beams, which makes a difference of a million. 
Had they injured the ground-beams, two 
years’ labour, and an expense of two miilions, 
would have been required to render it possible 
for ships to enter the basin, while now 
500,000 francs and six months’ time, will be 
sufficient to put the sluice into a serviceable 
condition. On hearing this Speech, should 
we not be induced to think that the arsenals 
and dock-yards of Flushing are the arsenals 
and deck-yards of Brest? The dock-yards, 
the arsenals, and port of the Scheldt, are at 
Antwerp, and not in Flushing ; but one 64- 
gun ship and a frigate were on the stocks in 
Flushing. The English have taken these 
two ships to pieces, but left us the timber. 
The expedition of the English has produced 
one favourable result: it has removed all 
doubt on the possibility of ships of the line, 
completely armed, saiiing, at the Schelat. 
We have now such an accurate knowledge 
of that river, that our squadron has arrived 
* Antwerp armed, and has come there to 
moorings perfectly safe. The basin of Ant- 
werp will be finished in the course of this 
year; and thirty sail-of the line canbe a-float 
there, perfectly sheltered from the ice. Our 
ships will, in future, set sail from Antwerp 
completely armed, and ‘having tneir provi- 
sions, water, and artillery, on board. 

: Palace of Thuilleries, Jan. 20,1810.— 
Napoleon, Emperor of the French, King 
of Italy, Protector of the Rheuish League, 
and Mediator of the Helvetic Confedera- 
tion—Desiring to provide for the security 
of the northern frontiers of our Empire, 
and to place out of danger our dock-yards 
aud arsenal at Antwerp, we have de- 
Creed as fullows :-— 

Article ist.—An army shall be formed, 
to de called the Army of Brabant. 

2nd.—All the country situated between 
the Meuse and Scheldt, and the Sea, shail 
Compose the territory of the said army. 

Mtd—-All the French and allied troops, 


oo. 


——— 
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either naval or military, within this compass, 
shall form part of the army of Brabant. 

4th.—-The fortresses situated between 
the Meuse and the Schelde shall be placed in 
a state of siege. 

Sth.-The military commanders, and 
French authorities in Holland, are required to 
conform to the present orders. 

6th.—The Minister of \War is charged 
with the execution of the present Decree. 

(Signed) NAPOLEON. 


SPAIN. 

-The.conquest of Spain is' now nearly 
completed. The French armies, by a 
series of rapid movements, have passed 
the Sierra Morena, taken Seville, ad- 
vanced into Andalusia, ‘and threaten Ca- 
diz, the last refuge of the discomfited 
patriots. 

The following Letter: from the Duke of Dalmatia, 
to the Prince of Wagram and Neufcbatel, 
contains some of the details, 

I have not yet received an official account 
of the artillery, ammunition, and magazines, 
which the enemy left us at Jaen. I have 
only learnt that there are 44 pieces of car.non, 
half battering, and ‘the rest ficld artillery. 
There are also 6000 muskets, a great deal of 
ammunition, and considerable magazines. 
At Cordova we also found 6000 muskets, and 
a cannon foundery, from which the artillery 
will derive great advantage. The enemy 
evacuated Castille and Bocar, leaving behind 
four eight-pounders and a howitzer. He 
also abandoued six more in the mountains; 
so that, since the passage of the Sierra Mo- 
rena, the Imperial army has taken eighty 
pieces of cannon. I shall have the honour of 
sending an account of all that has been taken, 
to your serene Highness, so soon as I re- 
ceive it, 

General Sebastiani was to march this 
day trom Jaen on Grenada. I have received 
no intelligence from him these two days 3 
but his preparatory movement must have 


_been finished yesterday evening. 


The division of General Latour Man- 
bourg is this day at Leva; the infantry of the 
first corps of the army at Rambla and La Car- 
lota. To-morrow,: the whole of the first 
corps will be at the other side of the Leva, 
on the road to Seville. The fifth corps w.ll 
unite at Ecija, where his Majesty intends to 
fix his head- quarters to morrow. 

The king is determined to march on Se- 
ville. Hopes are entertained that the inha- 
bitants will make no resistance, and that we 
shall reach it before Albuquerque's division, 
and the troops of the Duke del Parque, which 
we are informed have been ordered from Es- 
tremadura and the banksof the Tagus. Should 
we get there before them, it is probable thac 
the fall of Seville will be followed by the 
surrender of Cadiz, where they cannot be 
yet in a state of defence, and that we shail 


thus obttin possession of the Spani t. 
eo The 
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The Junta has fled tothe Isle of Leon, vice in the Scheldt, in the month of 


near Cadiz. It is supposed that most of the 
members will embark for America. 

Madrid, Feb.1.—The king left Cordova 
on the 28th, and intended to sleep that night 
at Ecija. 

The Junta has quitted Seville. That 
city has sent deputies, and his Majesty will 
doubtless enter it betore the end of the month. 

Grenada hasopened its gates. The ene- 
my’s armies are dispersing. Prisoners, can- 
non, and stores, are incessantly collecting. 

The king is every where received as a 
beloved father, -arriving in the midst of his 
children, after a long and paistul absence. 
This is the infallible effect of the comparison 
which ail the inhabitants make between the 
tyranny and violence of the Junta, and the 
beneficence of his Majesty, who- brings peace 
and security to every family. 

The army enjoys abundance. It returns 
the good reception it meets with from the 
inhabitants, by the most exact discipline and 
respect to persons and property. 

The troops of his Majesty the Emperor 
and King have entered Cordova and Jaeo. In 
every part of the army’s line of march, the 
inhabitants testify thé greatest satisfaction at 
being rescued from the tyranny of the Junta. 
All the citizens remain in the bosom of their 
families. 

The insurgents seem to have had the in- 
tention of defending Jaen ; where there were 
found 46 pieces of cannon, and a great quan- 
tity of military stores and provisions. 

The total of prisoners exceeds 7000, among 
whom are a number of .officers. There ave 
between 3 and 4000 wandering in the moun- 
tains, and several of them are hourly brought 
in, exclusive of a great number who have 
thrown away their arms, and are returning to 
their homes, whence they had been carried 
by violence. Arrizagay an his flight to the 

mountains of Grenada, was Scarcely able to 
get 5000 of the poor wretcaes to follow him. 

These happy results afford the consvling 
hope of seeing the war in Spain terminate 
speedily, and without bloodshed. 

The King contines to enjoy the best state 
of health, Lhe gratitude of the inliabitants, 
and the frank expressions of their joy, are, to 
his Majesty’s heart, the most flattering re- 
ward ot his csemency and paternal bounty. 

A column of infantry and Cavalry, which 


+ > ‘ > . : 
left Madrid three days agO, under the orders 


of the Chief of Squadron Soubeyran, hes 
Jallen in with, and mu ed, a numerous cor S 
of brigands, near Santa Cruz de ja Sarza. ‘ 
On the 29th, this officer came up with 
em, from 100 to 150, near the village of 
Prado. He instantly charged them at the 
x of 25 chasseurs of the 26th regiment 
tilled 20 of them on the s ay: 
horses. ‘The rest Ase agg oan pa 4 
' St disorder, 
(Signed ) Betriawp. 
: CREAT BRITAIN, 
The pins return shows the effective 
trengih © ary Waich eaidarked for sere 


th 





1809; the casualties which Be 4, 
’ 
number of officers and men Who returned ty 
England ; and the number reported sick a, 
cording to the latest returns (with the er 
tion of the 59th regiment, from which curps, 
proper return has not yet been received:) 
Adjutant General's Office, Feb. 1, 1810. 
etn bras 
Officers, & Rau & Fie 


Embarked forservice - 1,733 37,481 


Rank 
Cfiicers. & File. 


Killed-+eee-++++7 99 > 
Died on Service.40 2,041 
Since sent home 29 1,859 ) 67. 4,105 
Deserted-+++++++0 84 |} 
Discharged «+ ++++0 25 J 
Total Officers and men who re- 

turned, who are now borne on 

the strength of their respec- 

tive COFPSseeereeeeess 1,671 $3,375 
Of which number are re- 





ported sickeseeeeees+ 277 11,269 
(Signed) Henry Catver 
Adjutant-Gen, 


According toa return laid before parliament, 
the number of sick and wounded sent home 
from the army in Walcheren, from the 2ist 
of August to the ié6th of December, amounts 
to 12,863. - 

An account laid before the House of Com- 
mons, of the total net produce of the perma 
nent, annual, and war taxes, in the years | 
ending the 5th of January, 1809, and the 5th 
of January 1810. 

in the former: 
£. hd. 
12,158,450 15 104 
4,929,790 1 9 
920,291,797 10 9% 


Permanent taxes - 
Annual ditto - 
War ditto - 





Total 57,380,038 8 9 


———— 





In the latter: 


Permanent taxes - 33,544,348 19 “ 
‘Annual ditto - 4,920,760 18 ; 
War ditto - 20,798,145:10 7% 


—— 








Total. 59,263,253 88 


———~, 





Making an excess of nearly two millions #9 
favour of the fatter year. 

Naticnal Dett.—An account of the re- 
duction of the National Debt, from the = 
August, 1786, tothe ist February, 1810: 
Redeemed by the Sinking Fund 156,042,936 
‘Transferred by Land Tax rfe- 


deemed - 25,421 be 
Ditto by Lite Annuities purchased 1,024,918 
er ta 6 

On Account of Great Britain 18¢,488,94 ‘ 
Ditto ot Ireland - 6,59 23 
Ditto of Imperial Loan a 1 
Ditto of Loan to Portugal sf pty 


——— 
Total 188,125,069 
‘|he 
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have left each a widow and family to lament 
their loss) The names of the frigates des. 
troyed are, 1 understand, the Loire and Seine, 
pierced for 40 guns each, but had none 
mounted on their quarter-decks or forecastles ; 
they were moored in a strong position in 
Ance Le Barque, with their broadsides towagds 
the entrance, which was defended by a heavy 
battery, now demolished, and the magazine 
blown up. I am informed by the seven pri- 
soners brought off from the shore, that these 
ships had not their full complement of seamen, 
but that they hud 400 troops on board and 
50 artilleryemen, which all escaped, with the 
exception of the above seven, and 20 others, 
taken in a re-captured vessel; but all the 
warlike stores and provisions intended for the 
garrison of Guadaloupe, were blown up inthe 
frigates. The Blonde’s loss is rather severe, 
and so is, 1 have reason to believe, the ene- 
my’s, who had time to save nothing but 
their clothes. I had every reason to be highly 


The sum to he expended in the ensuing 
quarter is 2,693,086, 19s. 144, 


Pompee, under Marie Galante, 

SiR, : Dec. 25, 1809. 
Being at anchor in Fort Royal bay, Mar- 
tinigue, on the 16th instant, aman of war 
brig, far in the offing to leeward, appeared 
with a signal flying that she bad been chased 
by the enemy’s frigates 3 1 immediately made 
the sizual to the Perlin, then on her way to 
Guadaloupe, to speak the brig, and to pro- 
ceed according to the intelligence she might 
obtain: the Alemene was ordered to weigh 
and follow, and the Sceptre, Alfred, and 
Freija, which had-that moment joined me, 
were not allowed to ancher, but te leave 
ther flat boats, and proceed also. So toon 
as | heard from Captain Weatherall, of the 
Observateur, the brig which made the signal, 
sthat che enemy's frigates, fourin number, had 


hy 
he 
i) FROM THF LONDON GAZETTE, 
te 
» 
3a 


c. 


a | 8 oO 


> 


oF) Oo 


captured and burnt his Majesty’s ship Junon 
(belonzing to the Halifax squadron), about 
156 miles to windward of Guadaloupe, and that 
the Observateur had escaped by superior sail- 
ing, 1 proceeded to sea with this ship and the 
Abercrombie, and arrived off the Saintes early 
inthe morning of the 13th; and about noon 
I was informed by Captain Elliott, of his 
Majesty's sioop Pultusk, that two of the ene- 
my’s frigates were at anchor about three 
leazues to the northward and westward of the 
town of Basseterre 3 1 then directed Captain 
Fahie, of the Abercrombie, to remain and 
guard Point-4 Petre, and Captain Watson, of 
the Alfred, to guard Bussaterre, and made 
all sail in this ship, with an intention of at- 


_ tacking the enemy; but on approaching 


nearer, I discovered the Sceptre, of the line; 
the Blonde, Theis, Freija, and Castor, fri- 
gates; and Cynet, Hazard, and Ringdove, 
Ssloops; and Elizabeth schooner, ready to 
commence the attack. I therefore did not 
interfere with the judicious arrangement of 
Captain Ballard, of the Sceptre, the senior 
Captain, and had only an opportunity of wit- 
hessing the engagement... Baffling and light — 
winds preventing the Pompee from getting 
Within gun-shot until. the action lad ceased, 
and the two frigates and batteries which de- 
fended the anchorage, completely destroyed. 
The Blonde, Thetis, Cynet, Hazard, and 
ingdove, bore the brunt of the action from 
their being a-head of the other shigs, and 
by the animated fire kept up from them, one 
ol the enemy's frigates was very soon djs- 
wasted, when the men began to desert their 
ftps, and soon after set fire to them. Upon 
this, Captain Cameron, of the Hazard, with 
the boats ef the squadron, gallantly landed 
and stormed. the batteries, which were still 
“nnoying the ships. both with cannon and: 
Musketry, and in the act of hauling down the 
€nemy’s colours, he fell bya swivel shot. In 
bim the service has lost a brave and distin- 
bulshed officer, and who, with Lieutenant 
Jcokins, first of the Blonde, also killed, 


pleased in witnessing the emulation and bra. 
very displayed by the several ships, in chosing 
with the enemy; and | request you to make 


the same known to the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty. 


i have not yet been 
able to fall in with the other two frigates ; 
but I am in great hopes of preventing their 
arrival at Guadaloupe. - 
I am, &c. 
ALEXANDER COCHRANE. 
AMERICA, 

A popular commotion, amounting in fact, 
to a total revolution, has taken place in one 
of the regencies of South America. The 
people, under the visionary apprehension that 
their Archbishop and Governor. general were 
disposed to transfer the sovereignty of the 
province of La Paz toa Princets of Brazil, 
assembled in a body, ordered the Governor 
and Archbishop to resign their functions, 
erected a bust of Ferdinand ViI. called upon 
the Cabildo, or Town Council, to assist in 
forming a new government, and taking pos- 
session of the Casa Real, or royal treasury. 
These measures being executed, they assem- 
bled round the bust of Ferdinand VII, took 
an oath “to maintain the rights of their So- 
vereign, their religion, and their country.” 
After this solemn and voluntary act of genu- 
ine loyalty, they turned their attention to 
the formation of an army. ‘Two squadrons of 
cavalry of 500 men each were instantly en- 
rolled; the infantry were to be augmented to 
10,009 men, and the heights of the city were 
to be fortified with 100 pieces of cannon. 
Not ten days after this patriotic government 
was established, caciques and deputies from 
the Indian chiefs arrived, offering 200,000 
warriors to assist in defending the country. 
These events were happily achieved without 
any effusion of blood, as only one man was 
accidentally killed, and another wounced; a 
‘circumstance, when contrasted with the popu- 
ler commotions in Europe, which reflects 
the highest honour on the ae the 
Spanish Americans. . 
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REPORT OF DISEASES, 


the Care of the late Senior Physician of the Finsbury Dispensary, from th 
eanSio ics ger of Junuary, to the 20th of February, 1810, 


— 


HE last month has not been Jess pro- 

digal than that which preceded it, 

im the production of disease. The 

season has been found remarkably sickly 

by the medical faculty in general, in Lon- 

don at least, and in its more immediate 
vicinity. 

Several cases of the Walcheren fever 
have lately been attended by the Repor- 
ter, each of which was a relapse of the 
malady, after a distinct and considetable 
interval. This modification of morbid 
action seems to have shown a peculiar 
propensity to recur, after it had once been 
expelled, and apparently eradicated, from 
the system; and although it, for the 
most part, assume the intermittent type 
and character, it is far from being so 
obedient, as the ordinary intermittents of 
our domestic growth, to the influence of 
the appropriate remedies. Agues, which 
are the natives of this soil, are, perhaps, as 
much as any disorder whatever, under 
the controul-and management of medi- 
eine. The Peruvian Bark, and where 
that fails, which is not often the case, 
arsenic, that most powerful and salutary 
drug, has an almost infallible power in 
subduing, and that in no dilatory manner, 
the operation of the intermittent fever to 
which we are exposed, more pai ticularly 
in the marshy regions of our Island. 
But these medicines, though, in a longer 
or shorter time, they produce some 
npression, seem by no means so expe- 
ditious or certain in dispossessing the 
frame of the effects arising from the Wal- 
cheren contagion. 

The Reporter has lately questioned 
several dyspeptic patients, with regard to 
the origin of their complaints, which, by 
their ingenuous confession, appeared 
to arise from an habitual excess in eating. 
Their dinners, were the source of their 
diseases. This species of indulgence, 
a8, amongst the substantial classes of 
society, by no means an infrequent 
occasion of indisposition, The more 
indigent orders of the community fore 
tunately cannot afford to ruin” their 
constitution by the inordinate quantity 
and luxury ot their ingesta, lt is one 
of the unenviable privileges of the com- 
paratively wealthy, to be able to zorman. 
dise to their own destruction. The ap- 
peute may be, and often is, iucreased 
much beyond what is natural, by the 


artificial excitement of Various and big) 
ly-seasoned dishes. Fasts from 
time to time to be observed, if not frog 
piety, at least from prudence; 
not regarded as religious institut 
they ought to be kept with a kind of » 
ligious punctuality, as wholesome intervaj 
of abstinence, which give the stomach a 
occasional holiday, and afford at 
rary respite from the daily drudgery of 
digestion. -We are not in general awue 
of the degree of intestinal labor, 
which is necessary to exonerate the 
body of the load which gluttony in. 
poses. The inordinate devourer of oud 
cuts out more work for his internal m- 
chinery, than it can either with ease or 
impunity perform. — It must at lengh 
fall a sacrifice to toils of supererogation, — 

Convulsive affections, or fits, as they | 
are called, of different kinds and titles, 
although they all exhibit a certain com 
munity of symptoms, prevail more in 
the present age than in earlier and les 
effeminate periods of our history. 4 
can be no doubt that we are more liable 
to tremors, twitches, and spasm’, than 
our more robust ancestors. in op 
quence of the enervating influence 
excessive civilization and refinement, ¥¢ 
acquire an additional susceptibility © 
convulsive, more perhaps than to aij 
other class of diseases. We 
like Eolian harps, in being acted - 
by the gentlest breeze that passes ¢ 
us, only that in passing over us It 
not awaken such agrecable and harme 
nious vibrations. atte 

The distinction is not radical or - 
tinl between the rgb pee 
ing tothe genus of spasmod! 
Hysteria, spidevien, chorea, and apoplex), 
are all members of the same fam): 
for the most part’ they arise 
similar causes, and often, in the “vs 
gressive stages of life, attack, at 
ferent periods, the same apna A 
One mixed case, partly of the hyste . 
and partly of the epilepuc dese 
at present under the Reporters 
The repeated invasion of the paro® the 
has made an evident inroad BPO tthe 
mind. The intellectual Seca 
patient have unequivocally sutler 
his corporeal lienadet, This, gre 
nervous concussion, may almost 


bly be observed. Of the are 
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renada’s homily it was observed, that 

it smelled of the apoplexy.” And 

rer all instances of similar seizure, may 

milar indications of mental deteriora- 

on or decay be discerned by a critical, 
not by an ordinary, observer. 

In a considerable proportion of the 

nvulsive disurders, which at ditferent 
mes have fallen uader the Reporter's no- 
ice, their attacks were in the first instance 
scrivable to a much more destructive sort 
»fexcess than that which we have just had 
nccasion to notice—to the excessive use 
of stimulating and inebriating liquors, 

In these cases, the intervals between 
he paroxysms, which were often of con- 
iderable length, were marked by a de- 
jection approaching, in its degree, to an 
alienation of mind, unless when. the 
thickness of gloom was at ‘times broken, 
or attenuated, by draughts from what 
might be regarded as the fatal fountain of 
the disorder. The temptation, under 
such circumstances, is almost irresistible, 
to seek for oblivion of feeling in the 
Lethe of intoxication, in that kind of sleep 
of the sensibility out of which, however, 
the awakening cannot fail to be attended 
with an accumulated horror. Wine, and 
other physical exhilirants, during the 
treacherous truce to wretchedness which 
they alford, dilapidate the structure, and 
undermine the very foundation of hap- 
piness. No man, perhaps, was ever com- 
pleatly miserable, until after he had fled 
to alcohol for consolation. The habit 
of vinous indulgence is not more per- 
nicious than it is obstinate and perti- 
nacious in its hold, when it bas once 
fastened itself upon the constitution. 
It is not to be conquered by half mea- 
sures.—No compromise with it is allow- 
able. ‘The victory over it, in order to 


‘drink. 
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be permanent, must be perfect. As 
long as there lurks a relict of it in the 
frame, there is imminent danger of a ree 
lapse of this moral malady, from which 
there seldom is, as from physical disor- 
ders, a gradual convalescence. The cure, 
if at all, must be effected at once: cut- 
ting and pruning will do no good, nothing 
will be of any avail short of absolute ex- 
tirpation. The man who has been the 
slave of intemperance, must renounce her 
altogether, or she will insensibly re-assume 
her despotic power, With such a mis- 
tress, if he seriously mean to discard her, 
he should indulge himself in no dalliance 
or delay. Ile must not allow his lips 
taste of her former fascination. 

Webb, the noted walker, who was ree 
markable for vigour both of body and 
mind, lived wholly upon water for hig 
He was one day recommending 
his regimen to one of his friends who 
loved wine, and urged him, with great 
earnestuess, to quit a course of luxury, 
by which his health and his intellects 
would equaliy be destroyed. The gen- 
tleman appeared convinced; and told 
him, “that he would conform to his 
counsel, and thought he could not change 
his course of life at once, but would 
leave off strong liquors by degrees,” 
““ By degrees, (says the other with in- 
dignation,) if you should unhappily fall 
into the fire, would you caution your 
servants to pull you out only by degrees ?” 

Feb. 22, 1810. J. Rem. 
Grenville-street, Brunswick-square. 


N. B. His anonymovs correspondent of last 
month must, upon reflection, be aware that itis 
impossible for the Reporter to take notice of 
observations that are communicated to him ia 
that way, however respectable may be the 
author. 


—_—— ‘. 
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Atrnasetican List of Bankruptctes and Divipenps, announced between 
the 20th of January, and the 20th of February, extracted from the London 
Gazeltes, = 


————iPe— 


BANKRUPTCIES. 
, pe 7 H 
(Tée Solicitor’s Names are between Parenthesis.) 
AMBLER Jota, jun, Mlington, horfe-dealer. (Jone® 
Apple Roches Covent Garden church yard 
Ppeton William, yun, and Edward A. Smedley, Lane 
cater, paper-manufacturets, (Hewitt and Kirk. 
. anchet@ter and Eilis, Chancery Tane 
A “iky John Gregory, Gloceter Vecrace, Commercial 
Gras merchant. (Wild. jun. Ca@ie freet, Falcon 
Atkinioo William, Rotherhithe, broker. (Martiu, Lon- 
me don Grect, Fitzroy fyuare 
a att iia, BKiidel, linen draper. ( Baynton, 
a ha, Leadenhall treet, wholefale hofier, (Collins 
3, oe W lier. Spiral fquare 
#icon James Deptford, vidualler. 
Sane treet, Bec turd Row 
Deas nstisls Curliter Areet. Ratiqner, 
§ Quurt, Ductor's Conumoas 


(Whitton, Great 
(Bennet, 


(Wild, Caftle frect, Fal- 


(Highmore, But lane, 
(Hannam, Covent 


Barns John, Truro, draper. 
coo fyuare 

Bingham Thomas, Bath, tailor. 
Lonaon, and += Bath 

Binns Jonas, Oxford Rreet, founder. 
Garden 


‘Birket Robert, Glocetter fireet, Queen fquare, tailor. 


(Mills, Vine @reet 
il) Henjamin, and Capel Hanbury, Catherine court, 
Sorrows hill, corn fattore. (Druce, Billiver fquare 
rows, fone, Lene Lone. Bermondfey, tanuer- (Gae 
. ig 
Carroil “james. Hoxton fquare, victualier. (Darby, 
i are 
Chants on Maidfoné, corn merchant. (Droce, 
Biillit are 
Chance foward. Bury ftreet, Bloomsbury, Erotcr. 
Pritchard x @reet 4 
Chidden James, ey sy porter merchant. (Da 
arver 
Chinery Francie, Oxford @reet, linen draper. (We dc fon 
Barkw, and Grofyencr, Attia Friary. ee 
Clough 
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. 
Clough George, Derby, grocers (Baxrers and Martin, 
Furnival’sinn, and Barrifon and Radford, Derby 
Clowes james, Birmingham, jeweler, (Baxter's and 
Martin, Furnival’s inn, and Webb, Birmingham 
Collier Rubert, Bond cuvurt, Walibrook, wine merchant. 
(Alliston, Freeman's court, Curohill 
Common Robert, North Shields, grocer, (Barker, 
North Shicids, and Set:ree, St. Mary Axe 
Cooper William Hencerton, Walworth Common, furveyor. 
(Hughes, Chrift Church Paffage, Newgate treet 
Coward Thomas, Bath, jinen craper, (Clarke and Son, 
vriftol, and Jewsine, james aud Abbott, New Ipn 
Croofes Thomas, Pickett Kreet, jinen draper. (Sweet, 
Temple 
Davies ‘Ihomas, Chefhire, corn-faGor, (Garner, fen. 
Chefter, and Huxley, Temple 
‘Davis John Kautzman, Edgware road, dealer. (Rogers 
ana$cn Manchetter buildings, Wetmintter 
Dawifon Thomas trolur, Brydges treet, Strand, Rationer. 
(Richardfin, Fither and Lake. Bury ftrect, st, James’s 
Pixon Wiiliam and Heory. Rotherhithe, timber merchants. 
(Courteen, Waibrook 
Donnithorpe Ifaac, Truro victualler, (Edwards, Truro 
Dore Frederic, High feet, Southwarc«, uphoider. 
(Vearfe, Salisbury fyuare 
Doyle James, Covent-garcen market, china and giafsman. 
, Thomas and Naylor, Newport ftreet 
Duckworth John Bahl, Athford, Kent, wine aud brancy 
merchant. (Ficid, Gray’s inn 
Duncan William, Thatched-houfe-court, St. James’s, 
working-jeweller, (Gaines, Mart lireet, Bloomsbury 
fquare 
Dunsiord Jabez, Plymouth, cutler. (Partridge, Tiver- 
ton} Coryndon, Plymouth; and Alexander, New 
Square, Lincoln's ina 
Elliott Edward, Frat’ treet. Lambeth, victualler, 
Benricita freet, Covent Garden 
Flude Charics, Feachuich Greet, hardwareman. (King, 
Cakle Oreet, Holborn 
Forge William Witham, York, thrathing machine maker. 
(Dickiofon, Hull 
Gibbs Robert, Rriftol, dealers  (Osbornes and Ward, 
Briful 5 aud Meredith and Robbins, Lincoln's inn 
Gibfon John, Liverpool. taitor ana draper. (Shephard 
and Adlington, Bedford row, and Daltern and fop- 
ham, Liverpool 
Giffivog Thomas, Surongh road, St. George's Fields, 
keeper. [(Ifaecs, sevis Marks, St. Mary Axe 
Goodwin Wi'liam. Gotport, baker. (Bleardaie, Alex 
aua¢r. and Holme, New Inn, Cruickthank, Gofport -« 


Green Willtam, Brown's lane, Spitaifields, dyer, (Fre 
Great Quecn treet 2 Cyer. \Freame, 


Grifiths Juhn Hill, 
Riduing, Southampton 

Raynes Tr My Britel, chemift. (Gabell, Lincoln's 
mn, DHE av ‘ 


ritol 
Hey Thomas, roard Rreet, Fleet &r 
ritu 


(Few, 


fhup 


‘southampton, flacer and builder, 


ect, dealer in fpi- 


broker, 


button-maker, 


. BOUS LYUOT Se (Robinfon, Charte: houfe {quare 
Hill Joho. Leeas, Kent, miler (Webb, St. id homas’s 
treet. Southwark , and Cooke, Maidfone 
Hince Joly Whitechapel, tia-plite worker. t 
Surry Rreeet Strand yo gir — Jaen 
Hirt Henry, .Lingard’s Wood, Almon 
clothier ,Battye Huddersfield =e = 
Hood avid, Sun Rreet, Bithopfeate, colou : 
ding, Primrofe freer, Bich: pigate ee om 
Roulcen Robert, “i Margaret's will, Southwark, linen 
craper. (Fou.kes and Beckitt i 
Gray's tan itt, Holbora court, 
Ivory John, Mark Lane , i i 
72 ’ (Murray, Birchin 
Jackton Samucl Raikes, Birmingham, 
(Johniten, Temple, and Do!phia, Birmin 
- A - gham 
C ohn, Shide, Tile « : hilic } 
Ja se ya NS f Wight, milicr. (Clarkes and 
Jores j.bn, lare of Whitechapel road, cordwainer, b 
= : y ut 
now @ pritoner in the Fleer, M z A 
tobe (Metcalfe, Rafinghall 
King William Newport, Hants. i i 
Rene ) miller. (Griffiths, 
Lewis Tors, Fathion ftreet, Spitalfield i 
s 
> a . ~~ oe Tourt, Fleet treet .. Speen 
Lee aia aiiwort . 
neue h, Glocefer, yarn-maker,. (Wathen, 


Lowwn Etward, Mark Lane 

Hammerion, Lume freer ‘ (Day aed 
Lyon Joho. North piace, Gray's inn} j 

’ an 

(I aacs, Wevis Marks, st. Mary a ee {crivener. 
Martvcr Willam, Leeds, merchant, 
and Hemingway. i eeds 
Meas Henry, Greenwich, 

Dean &reet Southwark 
egg a Banks Mill, Durtam, miller, (May 

nar u:ham; and ’ ’ et 

Sarees Pringle, Greville Rreet, Hatton 


‘ 
M*icod Janies Craufurd, late of Demerara, but now of 
ci, Levceter Fie ds, merchant, (Forbes 


Place 
5 a, > : } 
i... ecthy All Saints, Lincuinthire, jobber, 
4y 3 inn fyuare. ang Phillips, Louth 
Litain are Cheefernauger, Watts and 
ay ar a revivie 1 Portal, Effex reer 
deater, (Hall and 
4y, <cement’s inn 
Rant. Re 
aaa» S, Staples inn win 
“ictty Mary-le-bone, tailor. 
“Gy Margaret Kreet, Caveasith 


Bracford, 


(e erke > BiiRol, a: 
bell, New lana p and Je 


Merchant, 


(Upton, Nichulfon, 


tavern keeper, (Shepherd, 


A c. 


Mly. emde 
» aa 4 


nam, Wine 


Wilts, linenedraper, 
RAIOS, James and Ab- 


Nicholfon Henry, Charlton Crefcent, 


{ Harding, Primrofe &rcet. Bi 
Niven Alexander, Great Pre {tot tre bees 


mafrer-mariner. (Nind Throgmortun n ‘ 
Ockenden Richard, Bepeep, HaRings, sft. 
Alfrifton . 


Palmer George, Plymouth. haberdather, 
Woolfe, Phiipot lane. London ~ (reg 
Borough, ocar Ayla, Ney 


Parmeter john, 
shaw, Aylihham 
arnocll Robert, Newent, Gloucefterthire, tanner 
and James, Newnham . : (Tey 
Parions John, Eread treet Will. callenderer, 
. Ra Morfhead. Aldermanbury (he 
ats Wiliam Thomas. and Jacob Bailey, Bermontiy 
; od ag Se hioGe, * nee Crown Court, Sob thwar 
-atterfen John, Woolwich, grocer, Mangnal, 
. wate fjvare . P \ . 
aulden Edward Cateaton ree Warebouften 
(Cardweil, Manchetter * 
Perry Francis, Finsbuty fquare. merchant, (Paine, 
Tomiinfon, and ‘} hompion, Copthall court 
Phillips Thomas, Plough court, Lombatd treet, marke 
(Sherweod, Cuthion court, Oid Broad Greet 
Preiton William, Leeds, merchant. . (Upton, Nichi, 
and Hemingway, Leeds, and Lambert. and im, 
_ Hatton Garven 
Richardfon fJofeph, Birmingham, dealer. (wis, 


Stevens,and Meples, Old Jewry, and Whateley, i 
mingham 


Riley Jofeph, Hackney, haker. (Bond, See hing 
Rofs George, New satinghall ftreet, merchant," { 
Warwick tquare 
Rutlidge Thomas, Reading. hatter. (Willams wf 
Prake, Priuce’s ftreet, Bedford row, and Boze, Pip 
mouth Dock ° 
Salts ‘Ihomas. Prefton, Lancafer, plumber and gaze, 
(Dixon Prefton : 
Sanders Samuel, Dove row, Hackney fields, witeme 
chant. (Allingham, St. John’s iquare 
Schofield John, Slaugnwaite, York, cotton maaufsdum, 
{spepheuten, Holmfirth 4 fertvesiin.: Site 
Scofield John, okipton, York, money Icrivener. 
and dcochvets Furnival’s inn, and Alcock and Prete, 
Skipton 
Sellers Robert. Sculcoates, York, grocer. (EE¢mindat 
Son. Lincoln's inn, and Haire, Hull : 
Shepherds William Chaia, Nottingham, ir mera 
(Payne, Nottingham 
Slade Thomas, fen. and jun. ‘ 
chants.  (Tilfon, Chatham Place, Biackftian 
Smith George, Neweaitle vpon Tyne, woollee om 
( Atkinfon, Chancery lane, and Bainbridge, Newe 
Spottetwood: John, ‘Yokenheufe yard, monty Acrivenets 
(Wartfon and Plumbtree, Temple Widlath 
Stelling Richard Norion, York, woul dealer. [ 
Red Cion fquare and Liter, Scarborough en 
Stephenfon Thomas, Rochdale, Lanta es 
brewer. (Hurd, lempie 3 and Law, Ma exes 
Stokes Thoms, Chepitow,.Mat mou thihiresmaney : 
James, Gray’s inn fquare, and Couke, Br 
Stone Jacob, fridge roag, Lambeth, feedman. \ 
St, Thomas’s treet, Southwark ie, (Hughey 
Sunnocks Thomas, Ra cliff Highway, carpenters 


Ba:tholomew Clofe, oil ma» 


Chatty 


Chrift church Paffage, Newgate ftrect 
Syme George, Vine fireet. Minories, merchante (wilt 
jun. Cattle ftreet, Falcon fquare bing 
Tayior jofeph, Ware, Herts. oak dealer. (Bund, see: 
lane dra (Tob 
Taylor John, Great Tower ftreet, woolléa drapers 
min. Aldermanbury endelly 
Tucker John, Tiverton, Devon. watchmaker, ( 
Tiverton, and Lys, Tuok’s court, Curttor (Guytte 
Verrali William. Uckfieid, Suffex, ere 
Lewes and Turner, Bouverie itree ‘ sock anf 
Wainwright James, Sheffield, builder. . nee 
Maliinfou, Temple , and Tatterfall, She nan 
Walker John, Blackman Orden, Seuenewry 
(Hartiey, Bridge ttreet. Biacktriar a's lanes 
Wallis John, Croydon, tailor, (Jones, Marae 
Cannon ftreet t 
Watton Matthew Crawford, Charlotte ¢ — . : 
lace man, (Watkins, Stone build. 08% a 
inn ‘ f 
Francis @reet, Tottenham court 
bookbinder, (Hurd, Temple 
Wilcox Wiiliam, Parfon's Greeny, 
(Bousheld, Mouverie itreet, akes 
Wilkes james, St. James’s ftreet, gun Mane 
Charioctte freer, Portland place n Steretie 
Willis John, Pudding lane, merchant» (Swaits 
anu Maples, Vid jewry fretts 
Winch Robert, Shoe lane. joiner. _ (Lee, Cate ‘ 
Holborn ‘ : put! 
Worr James, Little Cheapfide, Finsbury ae cuuit 
(Palmer, Tomlinfon. and Thompio®. oF 


Wright Robert, Watling fircet, wa: enoufemaie 
Bridge itreet, Blackiriars 


Whitaker John, 


Fulbam, view! 
‘ (Perch 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED: 


grades 
Adams Thomas, Nigh @ceet, b» - 
March 3 ; 
Agar Mofes, City Chambers, thip owners March 4 
on ioth Feb,) 1 48 
Allin Joho. Rotherhithe, coal merchant, Ar! geriver™s 
Armaa Joha, Darlington, Lurvam, Bwrel 
February 26 ae search} 
Athton Thomas, Biackburn, Lancater, deve Sgareh 
Atpiaod William, Kensington, cheefeinomets : 
: ar * , Te 
Atkinloy W, Mancheutes, ihge deaivs, Mare? Balls 
7 


Southwark, 
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vtie Georre, and Juha Jeffray, Finsbury place, met- 
ts, February 22 
noe Geream City road. coach maker, February 26 
relay James, Old Broat «ree, merchant, March 20 
terpee Barnabas, Lynn, Norfolk, haberdather, Fe- 
_ a ? 
has , Treeony. Cornwall. linen draper, March 12 
sans (thomas. Great Bartow treet, Mary le. bohe, water 
clofet maker, and Charles &rcet, Long Acre, candle 
mauufactorer, March 3 
land j. and J Salterthwaite, Fen court, infurance 
brokers, February 2 
loxam Sir Matthew, 
February 2 
loxam sir Matthew, Thomas Wilkinfon, and William 
Bioxam, Gracechurch freet, bankers, Febraary 17 
Bowers Nathaniel Ward, and Wiliam, Cannon Greet 
comb makers, February 26 / 
Bowrers james. Mauchefter, innkeeper, March 10 
tromley William Garnham, and Robert Smith, Bithopfgate 
itreet, auctiuncers, February .7 
Brookes Joh , Harthhead, York, merchant, March § 
Caflake james Green; itepney, tadow chandler. March 10 
Chipchate R, Paultiy, linen draper, February © 
Claridon 4. Liverp ol. porter dealer, Fe ruary 16 
Clough T. Bramley, York, clothier, Februa y 19 
Cul: Ifaac Marnhutl, Dorfet. wooittapier, March § 
Cyurton L, Feuchurch treet, meretrant, February 10 
Crop W Iliam, Lombard @reet bankir, March 6 
Davies Thomas, 4avertordwe@, mercer, March «2 
De laCour Ibert, ‘ew Lifle &reet, Leicetter fquare, 
jeweller, March 13 
Dingle William. Exeter, four merchant, March 10 
Duwage $, ot. ’aul’s Church yard. trunk maker, April 21 
Eatton Witham and Robert, jun. Bucklersbury, ware- 
houfemen, March 3 
@ monds 


Gracechurch ftreet, banker, 


Elias, Monument wine merchant, 
March to 

Euwa ds Giles, Louth, fpiritmerchant, March 16 

Ecie Stephen, Cannon ftreet road, St. George 8, Middlefex, 
builder, March 't 

Emdin Abram Gompert, 
March 3 

Fauikener Thomas, Manchefter, William Fs and John 
Girfon, Quecn fre t. Cheapfide, merchants. March 16 

Fowler William, Diftatf lane, wine merchant, Feb 27 

Gatty Jefeph, Oxford treet, ironmonyer. March to 

Godden Witliam, Cranbourn ailey, j,eiceiter fields, linen 
draper, March ‘3 

Gots Th nas, Hackney road, apothecary, February 77 

Grovcock fF. Draytup Hales. salup, mercer, March 8 

Hancock J Sheffield, merchant. February 25 

Harris George, Briftal, grocer, February 20 

Hitcocks Zachariah, Brivol, draper, March § 

Hodges Thumas, Warehorn. Kent, dealer, February 21 

~~ ; Bampton, Cumberland, cotton manufacturer, 

eoruary 2 : 

Horn \icholas, Martin's lane, merchant, March 6 

Hoski» Wiliam, Cawfand, Cornwall, brewer, March 10, 

Houghton W. Liverpool, merchant, Maich 1 

fiunter james, Whitehaven, Cumberland, 
February <5 

Hurry Ives, Richard Powles, and James Hurry, Nag’s 
Head court, Graceciiurch ftreet.. merchants, April 3 

Jackion John, Farnham, Sry, firgeon, February 27 

dakfon Peter, Mancheiter, finali-ware-manufacturer, 
Marcht . 


yard . 


Portimouth, fhup keeper 


mercer, 
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Jacob Michael, Berner ftreet,Commercial road, dealer Feb 96 
Jeunes Jofeph, Woud ftreet, Cheapfide, Leghorn Lat wa é 
houfeman, Feb:uary 1d, March 17 
Jeves John, Jolin Owen, and Heory Abbott, Bucklersbury, 
merchants. February 27 
Layton Michael, Kennington, tone mafon, March 3 
Lee Jofeph, Ifingron, timber mercha:t, arch. 
Lewis Lewis and Frances Rudd. Newcattle upun- Tyne, 
Milliners, February 26 
Lifter P. Slatering, York, cotton fpinner, March 13 
Luat Richard, Long-ac re, ironmonrer, Fedruary 26 
Lomnitz Benjamir, and Wolff Riflon. Fenchurch treet, 
me chants, March 3 
Lowes Davii. and Henry ery Rigg Covent Garden, 
brandy merchants. March to 
Luxton John. Eweter, linen d aper, March8 
Macaul y AleXander, Loudon merchaht Marchy 
ee Roderick, King’s Afms yard, merchant, 
acch3 
Makeham James, Upper Thames @reet, chee : 
February 26 4 : mmeneer; 
M‘: innan M. Gracechurch freet. haberdatht. Feb, 3 
Mordue J. Wall’s End, Northumberland, thip owner, 
March8 
More Water, Halefworth, Suffolk, fader, February 21 
Mofely Henry, Lawreme Pountvey Hil, and Ifaac While 
don. Cupthall court merchant March »4 
Nixon John Pimlico. carpenter Marth 4 
Oakley Francis, Hereford, woolftapler, May ta 
rene Richasd, Little siempfton, Devon, coal merchant, 
arch ' 
Palmer Ebeneter, Old Jewry, Paper hanger. March 10 
— e. PortWood, Chefter, cotton manufacturet, 
arck 
Potts James. White Bear yard, Back Mid 
cabinet Maker, March 17 nil, eae 
Rhodes E. Leeds currier, February 
Riley Henry, Halifax. co'ton fpinner. February at 
Robinfun Thomas, Middi¢ Temple, money fcrivener, 
February 27 ' 
Roughfedge W. Wotton, under Edge, Glocefter, vintners 


March 7 
Ruffel! j}. Althoam Mills, Blackburn, Lancathire, miller, 
February 23 
Salter John, *ermondfey New road, carpenter March 3 
fmith joteph Staples, Liverpool, Moemaker, March 10 
Srith William. Portfea, liven draper, Apri} 7 
Suuthall samuel, and Jonathan Drakeford,’ Bitminghams 
factors, January 30 February 5 
Southcombe George, Sriftol, cheete factor February >3 
Sowley Richard Knowle, Warwick, corn fador, March 3 
Steele W.and J. anc C. Johnitone, Lancatter, lincn and 
woollen drapers, February 14 
Stone Thomas, Wiltun, Hereford. corn faftor, March 5 
Taylor John, Brown's lane, Spitalfields. baker. March 3 
Tharme Sampfon, Stone, stafford, corn dealer, March 7 
Tinde Thomas, Whitley, Northumberiand, farmer, 
March 27 
Tomlinfen Joha, Bariafton, Statford, bort builder, March 6 
Whately Joho, Bankfide. Surry, colour maoufacturers 
March 17 3 
Williams David, Shoreditch, lioen draper, Mach 17 
Wilifon Richard Hodfun, Wakefield, factor, February 28 
Wilton Edward, St. James's itr eet, hatter, March so 
Withball C. Fenchurch treet. Warenoufeman, March 6 
Young Willlam Welton, Glamorgan, miller, February a4 } 
Young James, Queen treet, Merchant, March 10 





= 





INCIDENTS, MARRTAGES, ann DEATHS, tn anp near LONDON: 


With Biographical Memoirs of distinguyshed 


EE 


PLAN has been projected and matured 
for the erection and establishment of a 
new Stock Exchange, in opposition to that in 
Capel Court. The ground allotted for the 
purpose is said to be already purchased behind 
the Bank, near tothe corner of Coleman-street. 
A dieadful fire broke out, at two o'clock 
On Monday morning, January 15th, at the 
house of Messrs. Holtzapftel and Deyerlein’s 
enzine-manufactory in Long Acre, which con- 
sumed the whole of the premises, and com- 
municated to the adjoining house, belonging 
to Messrs. Kempsten and Fairburn, leather- 
sellers, which. was also burnt to the ground. 
The Crown public-house is also very much 
damaged. The engines arrived as soon as the 
alarm was given, but no water could be pro= 
Cured for near an hour on account of the 
frost. The inmates of the house escaped 
with great difficulcy. No lives were lost. 
ONTHLY Mag. Ne. 196. 


Characters recently deceased, 
i 


MARRIED. 
At Surat,, in the East Indies, William 
Thing, esq. surgeon to the seventeenth Regi- 
mént of Light Dragoons, to Miss Mary 
Theith, second daughter of Colonel Alexander. 
T. commanding the Southern Division of 
Guzerat. 

At Camberwell, Edward Baker, ¢sq. of 
Southampton, to Anna Maria Frauces, eldest 
daughter of Stephen Cattley, esq. 

At _St. George’s, Hanover-square, James 
Marsh Wildon, esq. of Kentish Town, to 
Miss Oliphant, only daughter of Lancelot O. 
esq. late of Itonfield Lodge, Cumberland.— 
William Gordon, esq. M. P. for Worcester, 
to Caroline, youngest daughter of Sir George 
Cornewall. bart.—Mr. S. smith, of Sandwich, 
to Miss L. Ellis, daughter of the Rev. Wil- 
lian E. late of Caversfield, Bucks. 

At Mary-le-bone, Captain Spicer, of the 
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‘ , ards, to Miss Prescot, finement, and therein Was guilty of ¢ 
2nd regiment of Life on Bart —John Blen- of Court. Her ladyship made all adrantp g 
pong Bsc. actin ;, to Miss Col- this intemperate conduct’ he WS ted 
‘carne, esq, of Cheshunt, Herts, to 138 ne . : for keen: ee 
Notts: niece to Ge- to give security for keeping the pets 
clough, of Beaconfield, No i ike Bakganb,, Surge 'cbenke Chet ke cee wull a 
ncral Wynyard. —The “sd wy idest idaah- friend to be bail for him, and hasere ae 
of Salisbury- place, to Margare r€ f Selling, for the long space of 25 years, techaak 
ter of the Rev. Matthias Rutton, o ‘ soner im. the King’s Bench prison, Las: 
Kent. : at. .§ had afterwards interest 
At Brunswick Chapel, Sir W. Gary, Cant ee belean: appeledil which 
Bart. of Oxenheath, Kent, to Mrs. Der Se “pa pichosnced a sexeeice een 
widow of Edward D. esq. Ovcssitiiies: * tnees her “and Mie, Beas Diiing i 
At St. George the amid re see Bowes’s confinement, his demeanour obting 
‘Alexander Glennie, esq. to verdad nt the confidence of the different Marshayy 
est daughter of the late Archibald Edgar, the prison, who rendered it as light aso 
esq. . z ble. By application to the Court of Kj 
Joho S. Wright, esq. npeier "Taitin: Beach the Aberew of heavy bail hye 
Miss Gray, daughter of E, Gray, esq. | drawn; but during his long imprisons 
gay House, ‘Middlesex. 1) OAT: his affairs were become too far deranged ere 
H. Capel, esq. ol feetesagt ps nest io he settled; he therefore remained a pris. 
De nc gy ta aa i exile ner for debt, but in that situation obtaind 
oF Seng boned, nigga D Northamp- the privilege of residing any where withis 
The nev. J. Paetta @ kh | the Rules. ‘In all his misfortunes, the Duke 
erPrancia Ed. Grey, -eoq\' of Brovswick- of Notfolly who hed been Ir tails 
Wrancis Ed. Gray, “eegy' of pa t + ‘ciate in prosperity, remained his firm frien, 
square, to Marit Emma, youngest daug cw a frequentty’ visited’ hii, wiera lame 
Es 08: See ee ee wie mt wink is caHed the State Side of the 
Hospital, ' . retk : : Mr. Bowes’s bei- 
At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the Rev. ome Bench cect dentiaa poy 
William Warrington, to Miss Mainwaring, Fe ye a > S eeiaal he could have fe 
oary Cement SC, Wer ente ee, Suds Se Rens th sciioeinsoaen of his family, and tor 
eng eo 2 trey 'y re Cie clea his illustrious guest | 
only daughter of Hector M, esq. of Hans- : ist to the 
pl 8 Mee 9 Long, esq. of sibenit Aa er waa eed gh Michel, florist 
to Lady Mary Carnegie, eldest daughter of queen an princesses. meee 
the Earl of Northesk, Pu ms Swick emame FiUcene) 
The Rev. R, Wright, vicar of Wrangle, Dudley and Ward. + Hlanever diemonll 
Lincolnshire, to Miss Pennington, of Lamb’s In Tenterden-street, re of Lota. D 
Conduit-strect. = - Hon. C. L Dunttie oe Yorkshire. 
At Hampton, W. Moreton, esq. of the and M. mat, "Veauth wad 67, of the Me 
oth light Dragoons, to Miss Griffirhoofe, Mr. Gilbert Pidecery 
eldest daughter of er G, esq, Beg Maling, esq. fae 
IED. n Be Wels Ue 4s - The commit 
In Sloane-street, Adrs. Parr, relict of Dr. pf Lady ps take ag eae of thee 
Parr, late of the Royal Hospital, Plymouth. sioners of excise, 69. i Lettlebed, 
To brilliant talents she added exalted virtues In Oxford-street, Miss K°tter, any bi her 
and earnest piety. , Oxfordshire, 18. She was on ‘oa theatre, 
In the London Road, St. George’s-fields, uncle, and on her poten ee lacing tHe 
eindrew Robinson Bowes, esq. whose marriage One night, warming her roa J Ta dressy 
to the Countess of Strathmore, $5 years ago on the fender, set fire to her and 
(whea Captain Stoney), occasioned much which blazed up in an ra room, the} 
bustle In the fashionable world. Pursuant to two other persons were in ¢ ‘ited her an} 
the will of her tadyship’s father, he then were too much alarmed to ren nt off} § 
took the name of Bowes (as Lord Strathmore, assistance: her clothes were oor hou: 
her first husband, had also done), and for a survived in great agonies about 


few years the Splendor of ‘his establishments, -and then expired. 


both in Grosvenor-square and at the mansion At Charing Cross, Feremiah Watkin, 
of Gibside, in the county of Durham, 


eclip- one of the justices of the.peace vot 
sed those of all his competitors. His pe 


litical dlesex. ’ f¢ Lieut 
counections were also among the ligher class; Mrs. Mary Stephens, widow © 
not only a seat in the Lower Fouse, but the General S. . _pent: 
dignity of the Irish Pres: ge was destined for Sir Frome Fitzpatrick, late inspector-é 
him, under the Rockingham Administration ; ral of health to the army. gemor 
but this bright aspect of his! affairs was soon In ElyPlace, F. C. Saunders, ¢S4- late italy 
Clouded. His friends went out of office ; do- ‘strator of anatomy at Sc. “hom.s’s Hosp tot 
mescic broils between him and his uobie con- and surgeon to the London Infirmary 
sort arose So high, that the jaw was appealed curing diseases of the cy. phi 
te, he catri€d ner off, placecjncr im Cone in York Viace, Portman Squares desl 
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edwood, esq. late chief justice of Jamaica, 

nd Speaker of the House of Assembly. 

Mrs. Mackworth Praed, wife of Serjeant P. 

fo St, Paul’s Church Yard, Ar. Benjamin 

andler, OV. . 

In Cleveland Court, St, James's, the Rew. 
W’. Davis, \ate of TrinityCollege, Cambridge ; 

gentleman eminently distinguished by his 
moral character and profound learning. 

At Clapton, the Rew. Felinger Symons, rece 
tor of Whitburn, Durham, and many years 
minister of Upper Clapton Chapel, 62. 

At Brompton, Capt. F. Pryce, of the East 
Jndia Company’s service, 76. 

At Hackney, Win. Hockaday, esq. late of 
the 1st foot guards, in which he had served 
50 years. os 

In Basinghall-street, in consequence of her 
clothes taking fire, Miss Elizabeth Tate, 14. 

In Little Queen-street, Westmins‘er, Mr. 
P. F. M’Catium; author of Travels in Trini- 
dad, and various political publications. 

in Berkeley-square, in his 18th year, Wy, 
Reynolds, eldest son of Dr. Bankhead. 

In Lime-street, Z. Gidson, esq. 

M-. F. Richardson, late bookseller of 
Cornhill, 76. 3 

In Baker-street, Fane Harrict, youngest 
daughter of Wm, Gure, esq. 

In Little Marybone-street, drs. Fane Rid- 
Jey, 68. She died almost for want Of the 
common necessaries of life, although in the 
midst of plenty; her property was left to two 
sisters, one of whom, on hearing of her death, 
died ina few hours. ~ 

An Charlesestreet, St. James's Square, ‘fobn 

Tioppacr, esq, R. A. one of the most eminent 
portrait painters since the time of Reynolds, 
Fie might indeed have merited the praise 
of being the first, if he had not been go close 
an imitator of the style of that great master, 
as it related to the spirit and elegance of 
his touch, forcible effect of light and shade, 
picturesque back-grounds, graceful simplicity 
of attitude, and especially the ricliness and 
harmony of colouring, in which he certainly 
excelled all his cotemporaries. In some 
ot his best coloured works, such as the 
Nymph, in the possession of Sir J. Lei- 
ester, the vivacity, truth, and delicacy 
of the various fleshy tints, have scarcely been 
surpassed by any master. But if he could 
boast of displaying much of the merit, he 
Possessed the faults of his prototyne, especi- 
ally that of incorrect drawing of the human 
figure, a defect for which not even the colour- 
mg of Rubens, or Titian himsélf, cao ever 
atone, 

At his seat, near Romford, Sackson 
Barwis, esq. of Walbrook House, London, 
well known in the mefcantile world for his 
extensive dealings, honour, ani integrity ; and 
= the literary world, for his dialogues on li- 

erty, and other publications, 
In John-street, Bedford Row, Sobn Roberts, 


2: Many years one of the directors of the 
ast India Company, 71. 


e: 


E 
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“At Somers Town, Mr. Wilde, of the 
Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden. He was 


reading, and complained of a sudden pain in — 


the back part of his left hand, which inscantly 
ran up his arm, and only allowed him the 


opoortunity of requesting to be put to bed, 


which was gearcely done when he expired. 

In the Adelphi, obn Flamank, @sq of 
Wallingford. 

In Kensington-squate, Mrs. Colegrave, 
relict of the late William C. esq. of Cannon 
Hall, Wansred, “Essex, and only surviving 
sister of the late Thomas Manby, esq. of 
Downsell Hall, near Brentwood. 

In Lower Grosvenor-street, Lady Catharine 
Stunbupe, 85. 

In Bedford-square, Thomas Everett, esq. 
partner with the late Nathaniel Newman, 
esq. banker, ‘in Mansion-house street, and 
M. P. for Luggershall, in Wilts. 

In O:rmond-street, Queen-square, Mrs, 
Weskett, wife of Robert W. esq. late of the 
Custom House. 

In Albion. street, Blackfriars, Thomas Nash, 
esq. formerly of Camberwell, Surry. 

In Thatched-house-court, St. James"s, 
Cclin Dallas, esq, of the Island of St. Vincent. 

In Great Coram-street, Mfrs. Duncomb, 
wife of Benjamin D. esq. 

At Woolwich, Dr. Rollo, surgeon-general 
fo the artillery. 

* In Cnarlotte-row, New. road, Henry Greene 
way, esq. 

n Bury’s-buildings, New-road, Mrs. 
Tomlinson. She was burnt to death in her 
apartments, while indulging in the very re- 
prehensible practice of reading in bed with a 
candle close to the bed curtains, 

At Millbank, fobn Vidler, esg. 

In Harley-street, Chaoner Arcedeckney 34. 

Paul Sandby, ¢s9. (whose death is recorded at 
fp. 535 of our last wolume,) was descended 
from a branch of the family of Sandby, of 
Babworth, Nottinghamshire, arid was born at 
Nottingham, 173%. In 1746 he came to 
London, and having an early bias towards the 


_erts, got introduced into the drawing-room of 


the tower. Thence, after two years, he was 
appointed draughtsman under the inspection of 
Mr. David Watson, who was employed hy the 
late Duke of Cumberland to tske a survey of 
the Highlands. Dwring this excursion he 
made several sketches from the scenery 
of that romantic country, from which he 
afterwards made a number of small etchings, 
which were published in a folio volume. 
From this circumstance, perhaps, we May ac- 
count for the boid and striking style by which 
the paiatings of this excellent artist are so 
peculiarly distinguished. In 1752 he quitted 
this employment, and resided with his brother 
at Windsor. Several of the most beautuul 
views in the neighdourliood of Wondsor and 
Eton now became the suajects of his pencil 5 
here also he attained that ski in depicting 
Gothic architecture, which gave so beautiful 


fect to these landscapes, tnat Sir J. 
ane Q . Banks, 
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Banks purchased them all at a very liberal 
price. Mr, Sandby soon after attended that 
great naturalist in a tour throagh North and 
South Wales, where he took several sketches, 
which he transferred to copper-plates, and 
made several sets of prints in imitation of 
drawings in Indian ink. In 1753, he was one 
of the members of an academy which met in 
St. Martin’s lane,and was, with several others, 
desirous of establishing a society on a broader 
hasis; this was strenuously opposed by the 
celebrated Hogarth, which drew on him the 
attacks of his brother artists. Among others, 
Mr. Sandby (then a very young man) pub- 
lished several prints in ridicule of his Analy- 
sis of Beauty, which, he afterwards declared, 
had he known Hogarth’s merit as he did since, 
he would on no account have done. On the 
institution of the Royal Academy, Mr. Sandby 
was elected a royal academician. By the 
recommendation of the Duke of Grafton, the 
Marquis of Granby appointed him in 1768, 
chief drawing- master of the Royal Academy 
at Woolwich, which office he held till the day 
of his death. 

merits; those who have seen his drawings, 
can alone form an adequate judgment of the 
Superiority of his taste, and the brilliancy of 

iS execution. 

' At Copford, Essex, Dr. Kelly, L.L.D. a na- 
tive of the Isle of Mann,upon which he reflect- 
ed no ordivaty degree of honour, by his abili- 
ties, his acquirements, and his trulv exemplary 
conduct, as adivineand a scholar He pro- 
Secuted his classical studies under the late 
Rey. Philip Moore, of Douglas ; whose inde- 
fatigable coadjutor he afterwards became, in 
the important work of revising, correcting, 
transcribing, and preparing for the press, the 
manuscript translation of the holy scriptures 
jnto the Manks language 5 the impression of 
which, comprising all the books of the Old 
and New Testaments, with two of the Apo- 
cryphal, books, he also superintended at 
Whitehaven, in the Capacity of corrector ; 
to which, on the recommendation of the last- 
mentioned gentleman, he was appointed by 
the society for promoting christian know- 
ledge; the patrons of that impression, as of 
Cvery subsequent religious works connected 
with it. Dr. Kelly also superintended the 
printing of an edition of the Book of Common 
Prayer, and Bishop Wiison’s Treatise on the 
Sacrament, ail in the Manks 
in the course of his labours 
he had transcribed 


$s language ; and, 
in this vineyard, 


all the Books of the Old 
Testament, three several times, before he 


had attained his twenty-second year! On 
the completion of this charitable work 
begun by Bishop Wilson, who, like Bede, by 
his piety-and viriue, acquired the appellation 
of venerable; and promoted by the. active 
zeal of his successor, Bishop Hilcesley, Mr. 
Kelly was ordained, Upon a title from the 
episcopal congregation at Air, where he re. 


stved, respected by all who knew him, until 


Deaths in and near London, 


It is needless to descant on bis: 


[March , 
the Duke of Gordon engaged him to be tae 
to his son, the Marquis of Huntley, whee 
studjes he superintended at Eton and Cup, 
bridge; and afterwards he accompanied thy 
young nobleman on the tour of the Cag, 
nent. Soon after his returs, Mey i. 
duated.at Cambridge ; and again visited th 
Continent, with two other of his pupiis, 
the course of a few months after his 
he was presented with the rectory of An. 
leigh, in Essex 3 and afterwards, to thatgf 
Coptord, in the same county: the formerd 
which he resigned some years since, Frog 
the time that he entered into the minisuy, 
it might truly be said, that he made ther. 
cation of holiness honourable. . He has ie 
behind him a monument of his eruditionia 
the Celtic, in a Grammar of the ancient 
Gaelic, or language of the Isle of Mann,which 
was expected to be followed by a much Jarger 
work,’ 2 Manks Dictionary, which was o- 
fortunately consumed in the fire af Mess, 
Nichols’s, some months ago annoanced as be- 
ing nearly ready for the press. A lane 
edition, the fourth, of the Book of Comma 
Prayer, printed under the patronage, and 
by the munificence of, the Bible Society, 
from the corrected copy of Dr. Kelly, wis 
finished at Whitehaven, and sent to the 
Isle of Mann, only about six weeks 
ago. Of twenty-seven clergymen, concerned 
in the translation of me Maer — 
ince the year 1760, three only are. 
living. These are the translators pf the book 
of Judges and Ruth; Ecclesiastes; and the 
Minor Prophets, trom Joe! to the end. 

At Greatness, near Sevenoaks, aged 86 
Peter Nouaille, esq. the oldest member of bis 
Majesty’s court of lieutenancy in the city! 
London. ‘this gentleman's grandfather was 
descended from an ancient family in France, 
and came over to this country from Nasa, 
in Languedoc, at the revocation of the ~ 
of Nantes, having sacrificed a considera 
property in that country, in common wi 
many others, whe, upon that aia 

‘luntarily left France for the sake of me 
religious principles. Mr. N.’s iather rest 
at Hackney, and was a merchant of ¢ ee 
rable eminence in the Levant and It x 
trade. At the age of twenty-ones Mr. . 
having previously been taken into pil 
ship with his father, set out upon ° it 
through Europe, with a yiew to ¢ m 
correspondences, and to acquire gene 
knowledge ; at the end of two years, ae 
travelled through France, Italy, and ot 
he was obliged to return home without ¥ 
ting Germany, on account of the cane wil 
war, in which England was at that time &. 
gaged. Whilst abroad he gained 4 Pee 
knowledge of the French and lane | 
guages, which he spoke and wrote with 
fluency and correctness of a natives — 
a great taste for the fine arts, and brows. 


home with him a valuable collection a 
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sures and prints, &¢. which he continued to 
eugment for many years alter his return to 
rhis country. In the year 1761, he married 
Elizabeth. the only daughter and heiress of 
Peter Delamare, esq. of Greatness, whose 
ancestors were likewise refugees from France, 
in 1686. In right of his wife he became 
possessed of the silk mills at Greatness; they 
had been erected upun a very confined scale, 
and at that period they did not produce above 
300/. per annum. He however, soon per- 
ceived that great advantages were to be ob- 
tained by them, and possessing a profound 
knowledge of mechinics and mathematics, 
after expending at least 20,000/ in enlarg- 
ing and improving the machinery, he very 
considerably increased theit produce. Some 
parts of the machinery which he invented 
are so ingenious in their construction and 
movements as to render the silk, prepared 
by them for different branches of manufac- 
ture, far superior to that worked by any 
ethers in this country. He first introduced 
the manufacture of crapes into England, 
which, betore his time, were imported from 
Bolugna; by his own ingenuity he discovered 
the process of their manufacture, and soon 
rivalled them in his manner of preparing 
them. In the year 1778, partly through 
the imprudent speculations of a near relation, 
in whom he placed implicit confidence, and 
partly by heavy losses, occasioned by the 
failure of a house with which he transacted 
business, he became a bankrupt. The un- 
kindness and oppression which he experien- 
ced from some .of his relatives upon this oc- 
casion considerably aggravated, and certainly 
tended to confirm’ this misfortune, which 
might have been averted, had proper time 
bern given him to settle his affairs. He 
was, however, amply compensated by the 
countenance and friendly offers of assistance 
which he received from many of the most 
eminent merchants in the city, amongst the 
foremost of whom was his ever valued friend 
Peter Gaussen, esq, then Governor of the 
Bank. After the sale of his effects and 
collections, he prosecuted his business with 
unceasing energy. ‘The silk mills now be- 
came his chief object ; he more than doub!ed 
their number, and brought them to so high a 
evgree of perf: ction that they produced many 
thousands per annum, and in a tew vears he 
was enabled, as he had hoped to do from the 
hour ot his misfortune,most honourably todis- 
charge the residue of his debts, which would 
have been due to the creditors had not the 
bankruptcy taken place; and which after it 
hid, he couid be under no legai obligation 
to pay. It was a measure, dictated alone by 
that high sense of honour and integrity, 
which unifurmly cirected all his dealings 
with others. In 1800, having realised an 
tacependent fortune, which wus then consie 


Account of the late Peter Nouaille, 18t 


derably increased by the death of a near 
relation, he withdrew from business, giving 
up the manufactory and property connecied 
with it to his son, and retired to Sevenoaks, 
where he resided till the death ot his wife, 


~wineh took place in 1805. He then return- 


ed to pass the remainder of his days with his 
son at Greatness. About this time his me- 
méry began to fail him; it was the only 
Symptom he exhibited of old age, and was 
probably occasioned by his intense applica- 
tion to studies of an abstrase nature, at aa 
earlier period of life. In the year 1792, 
when the mania of the French revolution 
had nearly obtained a footing in this country, 
and it became necessary for every ove to 
testify their attachment to the constitution, 
his name appeared almost the first upon the 
list of those public-spirited men, who at 
that critical juncture established the associa 
tion at the Crown and Anchor. He was 
blessed with a guad, though rsther delicate 
constitution, which had never been impaired 
by intemperance, or enfeebled by cisease; 
and he had the enviable felicity of attaining 
tu an advanced age without) sufteri.g from 
any of the infirmities which usually accom- 
pany that period of life, being able to read 
the smaliest print without the assistance of 
giasses. He possessed a highly-cultivated 
understanding, and a considerable portion of 
general knowledge, refined by an exquisite 
taste ; the upright independence of his cha- 
racter and his high sense of honour, were 
manifested in every occurrence of his life. 
He had a strong sense of religion and piety, 
and a sensibility and tenderness of feeling 
that rendered him ever alive to the misfor- 
tunes of others. In adcitidn to the many 
Christian virtues which he exercised, the 
most prominent teature of his character was 
an unbounded liberdlity and benevolence to- 
wards those who needed his support ; his purse 
was ever open to encourage and assist young 
artists in their professiwnal pursuits. To 
rescue merit irom distress, and to bring into 
active and useful exertion, talents, which 


“Would otherwise have been lost, he was ever 


foremost to contribute his kindness to ali 
those employed in his service, unitormly 
shone iorth upon every occasion, amply pro- 
viding for the comiorts of those who had 
grown old in his employ. Tothe poor he 
was a kind friend and benefactor, and no one 
was more ceservediy esteemed in the neighe 
bourhood where he resided: the respect which 
attended bim through lite was equalled only 
by the sorrew which accompanied jum to the 
grave. He was buried at Christ Church, 
Spital-fields, and has leit a son, who suc- 
ceeds him in the business, and one deugiter, 
who was married in 1791 to Edward Rucges, 
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{March 1, 
CCURRENCES, 


WITH att. ae MARRIAGES anv DEATHS; 
Arronged geographically, or in the Order of the Counties, from Nortivto Sout, 


a 


®.* Communications for this Department of the Monthly a FH properly ie 
thenticated, and sent free of Postage, are always thankfully received. Those are 


any 


more particularly acceptable which describe the Progress of’ Local Tiaprovenients of 
kind, or which contain Biographical Anecdotes or Facts relative to eminent 


or remarkable Characters recently deceased. 
me 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
oO’ excavating the earth to obtain a firm 
foundation for the newCourt. houses forthe 
county of Northumberland, where the half- 
moon battery in Newcastle formerly stood, 
a variety of curious discoveries have been 
made. After the excavation of about thirty 
feet of solid earth, the entrance to an ancient 
well has been found, which will probably, 
when dug, develope séme remains of antiqui- 
ty. Within a few yards of this well, two 
pair of hores, resembling those of a stag, but 
much larger, along with the jaw-banes of the 
animal, were dug out. Jn the opinion of an 
eminent natural historian, these bones and 
herns must have belonged to an animal simi- 
lar in size and species to the American elk. 
Jn several other parts which have been dug, 
about forty-six fect from the Jop of the mount, 
a number of large beams of solid oak, perfect- 
ly sovad, lying in a variety of directions, as 
if to support the superincumbent bank, have 
been also discovered, all which afford suffi- 
gient grounds to believe, that the whole 
mount was a work of the Romans, tor the 
purpose of forming a commanding station, 
when in this country. 

Marrid.} At Heworth, the Rev. John 
Hodgson, to Miss Kell.——Warren Lamb, esq. 
of Newcastle, to Miss Hunter, daughter of 
the late Robert H. esq. of Medomesly, 
Durham. 

At the Holystone, James Armstrong, 
85, to Margaret Craggs, aged 19. 

At Ariegdon, Mr. Robert Gordon, of Skel- 
cow, to Miss Howard, of the same place. 
Their united ages amount to 34 years. The 
father of the bridegoom is 35, and the mother 
pout the same age. 

At Wooler, the Rev. William Gilmour, to 
Miss Bolton, sister to Mr. Thomas B. of Li- 
Serpool, merchant, 

At Sunderland, Marmaduke Featherstune, 
@5q. to Miss Hill, sister of C. S. Hill, esq. 
Sompirolier of the customs of that port. 

Died.) At Newcastle, Nicholas Walton, 
¢sq. one of the receivers of the revenues uf 
svotemich Hospital, in this district, 76.— 

lr. Heary Galloway, 82.—Mrs. Mary Shel- 
ery, BO.—Mrs. Elisabeth Read.—Mrs. Ann 

rey, 73.—Mre Isabella Rowell, 80, —— Mrs, 
vung; she went to bed at night in good 
by ‘ith, and inthe morning was found a corpse. 
oy Mr. William Bell, 53.—Mr. Oliver.—Mr, 
}eba Weatherston.eMr. Thomas Richard. 








son.—-Mr. Samuel Price, ship-owner.<—My, 
John Coulter, 85.—-Mrs. Manisty, 76.—Mr, 
John Eden, 95.—-Mrs. Elizabeth Benney, 31, 
—Mrs. Saunderson.—Mrs. Proctor.—Mr. 
William Hind, master of the Shaftoe, Green- 
landman.—-Mr. John Temperly, 69.—Miss 
Ogilvie, daughter of the Rev. Mr. O.—Mr, 
John Carr, 38.—»Mary, widow of Joho Wal, 
ker, 102.—»Mr. James Parkinson, methodist. 
preacher. 

At Hexham, Mrs. Mason, 80.<-Mrs, Bell, 
73. 

At Alemouth, Mr. John Bell, 

At Wooler, Miss Stephenson, 19. 

At Forest Burn, near Rothbury, Matthew 
Hall, 107. : 

At Ponteland, the Rev. John Blyth, of 
Hartley. 

At Ingoe, William Dixon, esq. 64- 

At Berwick, Mrs. Wilson, 72.—Mrs. Gre- 
sham, 65.—Mr,. William Lauder, schoolmas- 
ter, 33.——Mrs. Hogarth.—Mr. ‘Thomas Wea- 
therston, 61.—Mrs. M’ Dougal, 50. 

At Durham, Mrs. Peal, 35,—Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Harrison, 70.—Mrs. Revely, 28.—Wil- 
liam BenjaminShute.—The infant son of Wil- 
liam Thomson, esq.——Mr. George Bone. 53 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

At Workington, inthe year 1809, there 
were—Baptisms, 220.—Burials, 212.—Mar- 
tiages, 47. 

At Harrington, in the year 1309—Bap- 
tisms, 58.—Burials, 5¢,——Muarriages, 2. 

Married.| At Maryport, Coptain Butter- 
mere, of the Lavinia, to Miss Jane Dempsey. 

At Corney, Mr- Jcho jackson, of Park 
Nook, to Miss Mary Benn, of Middletote 
place, daughter of the late Jos. B. esq. 

Died.] ~ At Bankhouse, in Kinnyside, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Boadle, 9%. 

At Douglas, Isle of Mann, Lieut. Clerk, 

of the royal navy, 49. 

At Burton in Kendal, Mrs. Stow. 

At Walby, Mr. Robert Hewett, 79. 

At Brampton, Mr. John Halliburton, 87- 

At Holm Rook, near Whitebavea.——Alss 
Lutwidge, wife of admiral L. 

At Parton, Mrs. Williamson, 66. 

At Sansfield, near Carlisle, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Mulcaster, 36. 

At Kendal, Mr. Francis Docker, 77. 

At Gatehouse of Fleet, Alexander Birk- 
whiszle, esq. 60. 

At Carlisle, Mrs, B-aumont, 59. Mrs. 
Ann Satcesthwaite, G2.<-Mr, James Robit- 


30n, 














1810.] 


son, 72-—Dinah, daughter of the late Mr. 


John Mulliay £9. 
YORKSHIRE. 


At the ahesral meeting of the Dock Com- 
pany of Hui, at the Guildhall, the ac- 
counts for the year ending the 3ist of Dec. 
1302, were audited; and the dividend de- 
clared to be 451. 14s. Od. per share, (in all 
180) ; being an increase upon the divicend of 
last year, of 16]. 5s. 8d. cach. The amount, 
by renewed resolution of the company, (after 
the deduction of the tax under the property 
act) will be appropriated to the completion of 
the works of the Humber Dock. 

Merried.] At Whitby, Euseby Cleaver, 
esq. of Nunnington, to Miss Ingram Chap- 
man, daughter of Jobn C. esq. 

At Thornton Watlass, John Clerveaux 
Chaytor, esq. third son of William C. esq. of 
Spenrithorne, to Miss Carter, of Richmond. 

At Great Driffield, Captain William Rip- 
poth, of Bridlington: Quay, to Miss Ann 
Scott. 

At Hull, Captain William Hessletine, of 
the Success, of that port, to Mrs. Wray, wi- 
dow of the late Captain. W.—Mr. W. A. 
Brigham, master of his majesty’s ship Ran- 
ger, to Miss Jane Thompson, daughter of 
Captain Thomas T.—Captain Arnold to Miss 
Banks. 

Benjamin Clarkson, esq. of Alverthorpe 
Hall, to Miss Wood, of Flanshaw, both near 
Wakefield. 

Harry Spencer Waddington, esq. of Caven- 
ham, Suffolk, to Mary Ann, fourth daugh- 
ter of the late Rieflard Slater Milnes, esq. of 
Fryston Hall, 

The Rev. Joseph Wilson, head-master of 
the grammar-school at Sheffield, to Miss Eli- 
zibeth Antey, second daughter of the late 
Mr. A. of Leeds, solicitor. 

At Leeds, James Armitage Rhodes, esq. to 
Mary, only daughter of Alexander Turner, 
esq. one of the aldermen of that borough. 

Died.]} At Carleton Hall, near Richmond, 
H. L. Pulleine, esq. youngest son of the late 
Henry P. esq. 37. 


at Newbywisk, near Thirsk, Mr. Moor, 


Farndale, 98. 


At Wakefield, the Rev. Richard Munk- 
ouse, D.D. vicar of that place.—Mrs. Catha- 
tine Sampson.—Mr. Shillito, 66. 

At York, the Rev. Andrew Plunkett, a 
man equally distinguished by his extraordinary 
vittues and extensive learning.—Mrs.Glover, 
80.—-Mrs. Slurdy, wife of Mr. William S. 
sen.—-Mr. E. Yeoman, keeper of the hotise of 
Correction, 21. 

At Hull, Mr. James Hopwood, 58. 

At Haxby, Mr, John Beverley, 88. 

- Bridlington Quay, Mrs. Dales, 90. 
ae + eet 5 near Whitby, Thomas Holt, 

At Horbury, } i : 
haha Ch, Mrs. Taylor, wife of the Rev. 

Al Sheiieid, Mr. Alexander Crome, son of 

4 S) 


At Kilton, near Gainsborough, Mrs. Mary : 
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Mr. John C. printer. He was the author of 
an ingenious system of short-hand. 

‘At Thrivergh, Mrs, Hedges, si 
Rev. Mr. H. 87. ‘ as rear thngs 

LANCASHIRE. 

A dreadful accident oceurred on Sa 
Feb. 12, at the parish-chirch of Saint Nie 
cholas, in Liverpool. A few minetes before 
divine service usually begins, and just ag the 
officiating clergyman was entering thechurch, 
the key-stone of the tower gave way, and 
the north-east corner, comprising the north 
and east walls, with. the whole of the 
Spire, came down, and with a tremendous 
crash broke through the roof, falling along 
the centre aisle, till it reached near to the 
communion rails, aad in its fall carrying wit 
it the whole veal of six bells, the west’ 
lery, the organ, and clergyman’s reading 
totally demolishing them, and such seats 


‘it came in contact with, Not more than fronp 


fifteen totwenty adult persons were in the 
church at the time, and of these the greater 
part escaped; but the children of a charity 
school; who are marched in procession some+ 
what earlier than the time of service, Had 
partly entered. ‘The boys following last, all 
escaped; but anumber of the girls, who were 
either entering the porch, or proceeding up: 
the aisle, were overshelmed in a moment 
beneath the falling pile. The crash of the 
steeple, and the piercmmg shrieks of tervoy 
which instantly issued from those who had 
escaped in the church, or were spe.tator#in 
the church-yard, immediately brought a 
large concourse of people to the spot, who did 
net cease to make unabated effurts to res¢ue 
the unfortunate victims from the falling ma-. 
sonry, til! all the bodies were extricated, not-- 
withstanding the tottering appearance of the: 
remaining part of the tower aud roof of the 
church, which momentarily menaced a se- 
cond fail. Many instances of hairbreadth 
deliverance occurred. All the ringers es- 
caped except one, who was caught in the 
ruins, and yet was extricated abive by his bee- 
thren.. The alarm itis said: was first given 
to the ringers, by a stone falling wpon the 
fifth bell, which prevented its swing; the 
memran out; and 4 moment did not elapse | 
hefore the bells, beams, &c. fell to the bot- 
tom of the tower, and their escape would have 
been impossible had not the belfry been upon 
the ground floor. The Rév. R. Roughedge, 
the rector, owes his safety to the circume 
stance of his entering the churelr at an un- 
accustomed door, The Kev. L. Pughe, the 
officiating minister, was prevented from euter- 
ing by the children of the school who were 
pressing ferward. The teacher, who was 
killed, had just separated the children to af- 
ford him a passage, when a person exclaimed, 
«+ For God's sake come back !"'—-He stepped 
back, and beheld the spite sinking, and the 
whole fell in. We shall relate another in- 
stance’ almost miraculous. . A person named 
Martin was seated in his pew; the surrounsing 
seats were dashed in pieces, and heaped with 
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ruins, but he came out unhurt. Twenty- 
seven bodies have been taken fiom the ruins, 
and twenty two were either killed or have 
sincee xpired ; this number, if we consider the 
peril, may be called comparatively smali, but 
in the eye of humanicy, awrully great. 

Married.] At Preston, James Pedder, esq. 
of Greenbank, to. Miss Pedder, daughter of 
Edward P. esq 

At Manchester, Mr Richard Dilworth, of 
the Post office, to Miss Muncaster, of Salfors. 
Mr. 5S. Lapage, jun. of Leeds, to Eliza, el- 
dest daughter of Thomas Caister, esq. of Cat- 
terick House 

At Liverpool, Captain Hinkley, of the 
schooner Providence, to Miss Probert.—-Cap- 
tain Charles Swan, of the ship Roe, of this 
part, to Mrs. Lonsdale, Cumberland Tavern, 
Old Dock. 

At Warrington, Robert Pennington, esq. 
to Miss Fawcet, both of Kendal. 

Dicd.] At Old Hall, near Manchester, 
William Douglas, esq. 64 

At Lancaster,Mrs. Bowes, wife of Thomas 
B, esq. 24.-—Mrs. Holt, wile of Mr. James 
H. bookseller.—Mrs. Taylor, 81. 

At Poulton Hall, near Lancaster, Mrs. 
Eidstorth, wite of A. E. esq. 34. 

At Newton, near Warrington, Edward Ai- 
hers, esq. a gentleman long known on the 
turf. 

At Hale, Alice Barnes, 101. 

At Biackbrook, the Rev. John Orrell, ca- 
tholic priest. 

At Warrington, Mrs. Newton. 

At Manchester, Mr. James Hand.—Mrs. 
Wogden.—Mrs. Kearsley, relict of Mr. K. 
solicitor..—Mrs. Randle. 

At Liverpool, William Potts, esq. of Pe- 
tersburgh, Virginia—Caleb Fletcher, esq. 
54.—Miss Thompson, 19.—Mr. Richard Par- 
kinson.—-Mrs Catharine Santley, ¢4.—Mr, 
G. Clough, who for many years engaged per- 
formers for, aud took care of, the Music Hall 
in this town, 59,<-Mrs. Dawson, 60.—Mr. 
John Hornby. 

At Prescot, Mr. James Scarisbrick, post- 
master, 56. 

CHSSHIRE. 

Married Fac Prestbury, Thomas Tipping, 
esq. of Fulshaw Hall, to Anna, eldest daugh- 
ter of Robert Hibbert, esq. of Birtles. 

At Chester, William Jones, esq. of Lon- 
don, to Miss Maria Wynne, of Waverton. 

Died.] At Chester, Gabrie! Smith, esq. 
alderman of that city, 83.—Mrs. Roberts. 

At Congleton, the Rev. J. Wilson, vicar 
of Biddulph, and head-master of the free- 
gtammuar school, Congteton. 

At Nantwich, Mr. Spencer, 100. 

At Stockport, Samuel Lees, esq. 

Died } Scan vensss. 

if At albury, Joseph Green, esq. 
anna Mr. Goodwin, of St. Ann's 


At Ednaston, Mr. Robert Merley, 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

Married.] At, Lenton, Quarter-master 
Maples, of the 2d battalion 15th. regiment, 
to Miss Millicent Lacey. 

Died.} At Newark, Mrs. Lacy, 96.—Mrs. 
Peurte 

At Long Eaton, Thom is Hopkins, esq. for- 
meriy a surgeon in the army, 78. He was 
celebrated for his breed of game cocks, which 
on most occasions proved the first in the 
kingdom. 

At Gamston, the Rev. Edward Mason, 
Rector of Heapham and Beesby, in Lincola- 
shire. 

At Bledworth, Wm. Collinson, gent. 66, 

At Manstield, Mr. George Simes, 76. 

At Worksop, Mrs. Gell. 

At Wiltord, Mr. George Dickinson, 86.— 
Mr. Wm. Hazard, 63. 

At Ruddington, Mr. Breedon, deservedly 
celebrated among the first agriculturists of 
the kingdom for his knowleage and judgment 
in breeding sheep, 65. 

At Nottingham, Mrs. Curtis, 63.—Mrs. 
James, 38; and a few days before, her daugh- 
ter Mary, 6. : 

At Cransley Hall, Mrs. Rose, wife of John 
Capel R. esq. 

At Wallingwells, Sarah, Frances, and 
Lydia, three of the daughters of Sir Thomas 
Woollaston White, bart. 

At Farnsfield, Mr, W. Smith, 86; anda 
few days previous, his wifes Peggy, 76. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The Tolls on the Witham road, between 
Lincoln and Boston, which 20 years ag° 
were taken for 3001. have lately been let tor 
$0001, 2. 

About five years ago a benevolent institu- 
tion was established at Lincoln, for the two- 
fold purpose of assisting poor married lying- 
in-women, and of educating poor girls in 
such a way as may be the means of their 
becoming‘useful members of the community. 
From an account lately published, it appears 
that, by lending for the month twelve sets 
or bundles of necessary linen (which cost 
about thirty pounds) aided by about 181. a- 
year given in money, above sixty poor Wo 
men annually are very considerably relieved. 
The other and more important object of 
this charity, the education of poor girls, 
is so conducted as to produce more good 
effect than charity-schools genera!ly do5 
and at a very moderate expense: ¢goty 
children are taught to sew, knit, and read, 
and also receive moral and religious MM- 
struction, for about forty guineas a-yeate 
‘he ladies, managers of this charity, Pf? 
vide cloth, &¢e. which they cut out for the 
instruction and employment of the children 5 
and at the Repository Shop the various §*- 
ments they make are sold, for the benefit 
the institution. 

Married.} At Boston, Mr. John Eistys 
schoolmaster, to Mrs. Meadows. An 








1$10.] 


Died.] At Sudbrook Holme, near Lincoln, 
Hannah, wife of Lieut. Col. Ellison, -M.P. 
at city. 

ght Ponton, fear Grantham, aged 
30, Mrs. Dorothy Pennyman, relict of Wil- 
liam P. esq. of that place ; who left two sons, 
both of whom being dead, the estate now 
descends to General Dowdewell. 

At Hornsea, Mr. Thomas Allan, 84, 

At Lincoln, Miss Hayward, only daughter 
ef Mr. Alderman H, 26.—Charles White, 
esq. 84. 

At Louth, Mr. Samuel May, 85.—Mr. 
Trout, 85.—Mr. Robert Pearson, 78; and the 
same day, his sister, Mrs. Westerby, 77.—— 
Mrs. C. Tuxford, 86. 

At Boston, Mrs. Mompesson, 80.—Mr. 
Wm. Blaydwin.—Mr. W. Robinson, 24, 

At Ashby Pueruram, Mrs. Craik, 87. 

At Saltfleet, Mrs. Sarah Blenkarn, wife of 
Mr. Wm. B. surgeon, 50. 

At Alford, Mr. Wm. Brown. 

At West Deeping, Mrs. Green, 76. 

At Spalding, Fullwood Sanderson, esq. 
formerly an eminent atturney of that place, 
70.—Mr. Abraham Phillips, 83. 

At Troston, Mr. Richard Walkden, 95, 

At Langton, Mrs. Bartholomew, wife of 
Thomas B. esq. 

At Morton, Mr. Joseph Mills, 68.—Mr, 
Abraham Simpson, 92. 


At Gainsbro’, Mr. John Clixly, 71.—Mrs, - 


Froggett, 75.—-Mrs, Thompson, 85. 

At Spilsby, Mrs. Jane Atkinson, wife of 
Mr. Edward A. sen.—Mrs. Anne Martin. 

At Stamford, Mrs. Thompson, widow of 
Kerchever T. esq. 76. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

A meeting lately took place at Leicester 
of a great number of re8pectable persons, de« 
suous of promoting a society ia that town, 
auxiliary to the Bible Society of London 
established for extending the circulation of 
the holy scriptures. A number of tesolutions 
were entered into in turtherance of the 
design, ) 

_ Married] At Ashby de la Zouch, John 
Simpson, esq. to Mrs. Lamb. 

At South Kilworth, J. H. Holmes, esq. 
only son of the Rev.-Wm. H: rector—of 
Normanton on Soar, to Maria, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Charles Chambers, rector of 
South Kilworth. 

At Medbourn, Wm. Simkin, gent. of 
Hallaton, to Miss Meadows. 

At Leicester, Mr. Oldershaw, to Miss 
Springthorp. 

Died.) At Orton, Mrs. Phillimore, wife of 
the Rev. J. p, 


At Melton Mowbray, Mr. John Clement- 
$0N, stationer, 41. - 
John Edwards, esq. maternal uncle to the 
,° J, Pigott, vicar of Wigston. 
t Leicester, Mrs. Brewin, wife of John 
Syren Tomlia, 45. 
At Ashby de la Zouch Mill, Mrs. Eliz. 
mms, 61. 


At Ullesthorpe, Mrs. Mary Atkins, 90 
Montury Mac. No, 196, exes 
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At Market Bosworth, Mr. John Swinfen, 
79. 
At Gumley, the infant daughter of the 
Rev. Mr. Apthorpe, rector of that place. 

At Nuneaton, Mrs. Wm. Taylor, second 
daughter of che late John T. esq. of Castle 
Donington 

At Countessthorpe, Mrs.Gillam. 

At Mountsorrel, Mrs. Doughty, wife of 
—— D. gent. 78. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married.} At Weston, William W. Whit- 
more, esq. of Dudmaston, Shropshire, to the 
Hon. Miss Bridgman, only daughter of Lord 
Bradford. 3 


At Woolstanton, Richard Rawson, esq. of © 


Rose Hill, near Liverpool, to Anne, eldest 
daughter of Dr. Bent, of Basford, near 
Newcastle. 

At Barlaston, Wm. Orange, esq. of Went- 
worth House, Suffolk, to Mrs. Yates, of 
Barlaston House, 

Died.| At Spring Hill, John, eldest son 
of Mr. Startin, banker, Birmingham, 17. 

At West Bromwich, Mr. B. Hunt, 25. 

At Walsall, Mrs. Middiemore, im conse- 
quence of her clothes taking fire: 

At Rickerscote, Mrs. Perkins, sister of 
T. B. Perkins, esq. 

At Branscot,-Mrs. Bentley, 95. 

At Haywood, Mrs. Suftolk, 97. 

At Hanley, Mr. George Crompton, 61. 

At Armitage, near Lichfield, Mrs. Smith. 

At Wolverhampton, Mr. Joseph Wain- 
wright.—-Mr. Samuel Craddock, of the Lattl 
Swan Inn. 

At lane End, Mr. Wm. Johnson. 

At Tamworth, Mrs. Harper, relict of 
Alderman H.-—Mr. Harding. ge! 

At Uttoxeter, Mrs. Eliz. Grove; relict of 
Henry Jermyn G., esq. late of Poel Hall, 
Worcestershire, 77. ' 

At Stafford, Mrs. Wilkinson. 

At Newcastle, Mr. Joseph Harrison. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married.| At Birmingham, Mr. J. Fartor, 
to Miss Brewer, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Jehoiada B. 

Died.| At Wroxhall House, Mrs. Vaugh- 
ton, wife of Thomas Hall V. esq. 21. 

At Warwick, the lady of S. Edkhins, esq. 
During a painful illness of four years and « 
half she discovered truly Christian patience; 
and is most sincerely lamented by those who 
were best acquainted with her. 

At Birmingham, Mrs. Vickers, of the 
Castle Inn.—Mr. Winfield —Mr. John Sum- 
ner.——Mr. J. Havwood, 28.—Mrs. Palmer 
wife of Mr. Charles P. 243 and the same day, 
their infant son. ¥. 

At Ratcliff, near Atherstone, Mr. Thomas 
Slater, of Ashby de la Zouch. ' 

At Coleshill, Mrs. Warnford, relict of 
the Rev. Charles W. vicar of Shustock. 

At Little Kineton, Mr. john Ilett, 98. 

At. Coventry, Mr. Henry Lester.--Mr. 
Yearwood. 
At Park House,“Ha il), Mrs. Jee. 
2A SHROPSHIRE, 
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SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.] At Fitz, the Rev. Wm. Hope 
kins, jun. to Jemima, youngest daughter of 
the late Bold Oliver, esq. 

Died.) At Berrington, Mr. Wigley, 80. 

At Wellington, Mr. Wm. Harper. 

/t Edgmond, Mr. Moses S llitoe. 

At Shrewsbury, Mrs. Martha Moore.— 
Mrs. Sarah Thomas, relict of Wm. Thomas, 
@sq. a captain in his majesty’s navy, 89.< 
Mr. John Bather.—John Barber, esq. 85.— 
.Mr. Ford. He was surveying some premises 
near Kingslapd, where he was building a 
house, to which he intended to retire, when 
his foot slipped and he was precipitated into 
a well, and instantly killed.—Mr. Owen.— 
Mr. Davies.—Mr. Harries, of the White 
Horse lon.—The youngest daughter of the 
Rev. C. Powlett. 

At Cross Brook, near Durrington, Mrs. 
Priscilla Bromley, 97. 

At Ellesmere, Mr. Wm. Briscoe. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Died.) At Bevere Green, near Worcester, 
Colone] Passingham. While sitting at 
table, he fell from his chair, and died without 
a yroan. 

At Worcester, Mrs, Wigley, relict of the 
Rev. Henry W. 75. 

At Kidderminster, Mr. Wm. Cooke, 71. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

A new school is estublished in Hereford, 
for the excellent purpose of affording gratui- 
tous education to fit:y-children or relations of 
such freemen as may be unable to pay for 
their instruction. It is under the immediate 
patronage of the Duke of Norfolk. 

Died.| At Whitechurch, near Ross,Colonel 
Anderson. 

At Hereford, Mrs. Smith—The Rev. W. 
H. Barry, vicar of Al} Saints. 

At Ruckha!l Mill, near Hereford, Mr. 
John Davis, of Upton on Severn. 

At Leominster, Mrs. Mary Waring, 73. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The fowndutions for the eight houses 
required to compleat the Crescent, ‘at Chel- 
tenham, are now laying, and the New Road 
from thence to the Colunnade is also beeun. 
The proprietors of the Crescent have pur- 
chases the meadow ground in front, whieh is 
to be inclosed with iron palisades and 
planted. These embellishmenis and addi- 
tions will render that elegant pile of build- 
ing, one of thre first ornaments of the town. 

The new public Assembly-rooms at the 
same place, are in a state of great forward. 
ness. Some adjoining houses in the street 
are levelled with the ground, to make room 
for the extended pian of these buildings ; and 
the add tions in the garden are rapidly rising, 
The mew proprietors are proceeding with 

¢ Great spirit; the expense will be enormous: 
tut it ws supposed that the whole plan, when 
completed, will be unrivalled in splendor, 
Siegance, convenicnce, comfort, and extent. 








Died.} At North Cerney, Mrs. Holder 
wife of T. H. H. esq. 21. J 

At Dursley, Mrs. Tippetts, wife of Tho. 
mas T. esq.——Mr. Isaac Jones, one of the 
aldermen of that town. 

At Cheltenham, Louisa, youngest daugh. 
ter of the late John Lewis, esq. of Harptoa 
Court, Radnorshire. —Mr. William Bucking. 
ham, an eminent musician. 1 

At Tewkesbury, Mrs. Cole, 101.—Wnm. 
Martin, esq. of the firm of Vernone and 
Martins’, distillers.——Mrs. Anne Clarke, 66, 

At Glocester, James Sadler, esq. one of 
the aldermen of the corporation. He had 
twice served the office of mayor. 

At St. Briavell’s, Thomas Ball, esq. son 
of the late Peregrine B. many years vicar of 
Newlaad. 

At Overbury, James Martin, esq. many 
years: the upright and truly independent 
Representative in Parliament for the borough 
of Tewkesbury. He was born on the same 
diy as our venerable and revered Sove- 
reign. 

At Stroud, Mrs. Grazebrook, 95; and 
a few days afterwards, her husband, B. G. 
esq. banker, 80. - 

» In her 18th year, Eliza, only child of 
the Rev. T. Thomas, minister of Colford 
Chapel. 

At Berkeley, Mr. Edward Jenner, eldest 
sun of Dr. J. 21. 

OXFORD. 

A new carriage-road is in contemplation 
from Botley, near Oxford, to the town of 
Ensham, avoiding the present hill, and 
going through a country not only level, but 
picturesque and delightful. The Earl of 
Abingdon, to whom the ground to be used 
belongs, has liherally given the trustecs pere 
mission to go in whatever direction is. most 
beneficial to the public. ie 

Marricd.] At Witney, Mr. A. A. Gillin 
ship, of London, to Miss Sheppard, daughter 
of Joseph S. esq. 

At Banbury, Robert Calcott, gent. of 
Neithrop, to Miss Eliz. Baker. 

At Chipping Norton, Thomas Matthews, 
esq. to Miss Ann Brooks, of Churchill. 

Died.}) At Chadlington, Mr. Joseph Parr, 
70. 

At Oxford, Mr. John Fausbury, %5.— 
Mrs. Tollett.—Mr. “Butler.—Mrs. Clarke. 
—Mr. Anthony Gilkes.-Mrs. Wood, relict 
of the Rev. Mr. W. chaplain of Magdelen 
collece. 

On bis return home from London, the 
Rev. George Watts, vican of Uffington, 
Berks, a Prebendary of the Cathedrals of 
Salisbuiy and St. Asaph, and a Magistrate 
of Berks and Wilts. ° ’ 

At Bicester, Mrs. Mary Fletcher, wife of 
the Rev. Mr. F. dissenting minister. 

At Banbury, Mrs. Clarke, relict of Mr. C. 
many yeass master of the White Horse Inn, 
Bi, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIBE 








. NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Died.] At Wollaston House, Frances: 
Diana, youngest daughter of Francis Dickens, 
* Neodiin, Mrs. Satchell. : 

At Middleton Cheney, Mrs. Gardiner. 

At Duston, Mr. Robert Blewitt, 36. 

At Stoke Bruerne, Mr. John Skears. 

At Daventry, Mrs. Wadsworth, 74. 

At Wilby, Mrs. Knight, 45. 

At Crausley, Catharine, wife of John 
Cavel Rose, esq. and eldest daughter of the 
late Wm. Symonds, esq. of Bury, 28. 

At Peterborough, Mr, Francis Moucy. 

At Northampton, Mr. John Mather, 45. 
—Mrs. Tibbitts, relict of Richard T. esq. 
Wanker, of London, 77. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Died.] At Wratting Park, aged 85, Ge- 
ners! Hall, colonel of the old buffs, a brother 
vi the late John Hall Stevenson, esq. of 
Skelton Castle, Yorkshire, and grand nephew 
of the first Lord Lowther, Viscount Lons- 
dale. He was one of the oldest officers in 
his Majesty’s service, and aid-de-camp to the 
Marquis of Granby, at the battle of Minden, 

At Camhridge, Miss Lyon.—Mr,. Matthew 
Underwood.—Mr. Hallack, jun. 

At March, Mr. Nathaniel Goodman, 56. 

At Horningsea, Mr. Moore. 

* At Willingham, Mr. B. D. Cabread, 29. 

At Chesterford, near Cambridge, Mrs. 
Fynes, wife of Henry F. esq. M.P. and 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Dr. Wylde, rector 
of St. Nicholas, Nottingham. 

At Ely, Mr. Paul Gotsbed, 82. 

At Whittlesea, Mr. James Aveling, 54. 

NORFOLK. 

A petition is about to be presented to par- 
liament, for leave to erect a new bridge at 
the Foundery, Norwich. This measure, when 
effected will bring into the centre of the 
town, all passengers to and from Yarmouth, 
and other parts of the county. 

Married.] At Norwich, John Brown, esq. 
of Matt’shall, to Mrs. Sarah Hudson. 

At Yarmouth, the Rev. Mr. Benyon, 
dissenting minister, to Miss Mary Steward. 

Robert Emerson, esq. of Titchwell, to 
Flizabeth, daughter of Matthew Nelson, esy. 
ot Holme by the Sea. 

At Erpingham, Capt. Cubitt, to Miss 
Churchill. 

At Norwich, Starling Day, esas alderman, 
to Mrs. RodweliaxThe Rev. Dr. ‘Turner, 
dean of Norwich, to Miss Taylor, nicce of 
the Rev. Mr, Peele. 


At Lynn, Mr. Baly, to Miss F. Goodwin, 
daughter of Mr. G. architect. 

Thomas Wythe, esq. of Eye, Suffolk, to 
Miss Case, of Middleton. 
._ Henry Harvey, esq. of Catton, to Miss 
Dalton, eldest daughter of the late Francis D. 
€sq. of Swattham, ‘i 

Died.| At Harleston, aged 72, Mr. Hen- 
ty Tilney, master of the Mathematigal Aca- 


t 
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demy in that town, which he had conducted 
for many years, with much credit to himself, 
and benefit to others. In justice to the 
memory of this worthy man, aad to the ho- 
nour of this academy, we mention, that those 
two high! y-distinguished characters, the Rev. 
Professor Vince, of the University of Cam- 
bridge, and the Rev. Dr. Brinkley, Astro- 
nomer Royal atthe University of Dublin, 
received the rudiments of their mathematical 
knowledge at this well-known seminary. 
Mr. Tilney’s great watchfulness over the con- 
duct of his numerous pupils, and scrupulous 
attention to thejr improvement, will-occasion 
his memory to be long remembered by them 
with gratitude, and his death to be lamented 
with much sorrow.—Harriett, daughter of 
Captain Hicks, of the second eastern regi. 
ment of Norfolk local militia. 

At Wymondham, Mrs. Wigg, relict of Ro- 
bert W. esq. many years captain and adjutant 
of the East Norfolk militia. 

At Saxlingham, Mr. Robert Dawson, 77. 

At Long Stretton, Mrs. D’Urban, mother 
of Lieutenant-colonel D'U.—Mr. Willian’ 
Mocre, 98. 

At Lynn, Mr. Watson,—Mr. James Howe 
kett.—-Mr. Gressenthwaite, druggist. 

At Wiggenhall Se. Mary Magdalen, Mr, 
John Whistler, 46. | 

At Downham Market, Mr. William Man- 
by. 

' At Geldestone, in his 62d year, Thomas 

Herrich, esq. He was an acting magistrate 

and deputy lieutenant for this county, . and 

served the office of high sheriff during the 

memorable years of 1788 and 1789. 
SUFFOLK. 

Married.| The Rev. C. Brooke, of Uffurd, 
to Miss C. Cappér, daughter of the Rev. Mev 
C. rector of Earl Soham. 

At Nayland, Mr. Norton, to Miss Sarah 
Potter.—eMr. W. Thurston, of Westhorp, 
to Miss Sarah Simpson, of Walsham-le. Wil- 
lows.<-Mrs A. Pars, jun. of Newmarket, to 
Miss Rigby, of Islington, Suffolk.-Mr. Tho- 
mas Dowty, of High Wycomb, to Miss R. 
Golding, of Hadleigh. —Mr. Richard Haynes, 
of Gazely, to Miss Norman, of Kentfurd ~ 
Mr. John Langham, to Miss Wendley, both of 
Cockfieldi—Mr. William Fairweather, to 
Miss Stocking, both of Walsham-le-Wil- 
lows. 

At Bradfield Combust, Lieuteaant Erraght, 
of the 43d regiment of foot, to Anvabella 
Raymond, widow of the late Rev. Philip 
Honeywood R. and daughter of J. B. Edwarcs, 
esq. of Bradfield Lodge. 

Died.] At Sudbury, Charles Hurrell, esq. 
late of Brunden Hall, Essex, and one of the 
justices of the peace for that county, 69. 

At Cheyeley, Mrs. Folkes, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late M, F. esq. ! 

At Ipswich, Lieutenant J. Bucke, late 


commander of the Acute gun-brig.—Mrs, -— 


Abbett, wife of S. A. esq.—-john Lloyd, esq. 
~ collector 
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collector of the customs.<-Mr. Robert Bat- 
ley, 58. " 

‘At Bungay, Mr. James Chapman, impro- 
priator of the rectory of Liketshall St. Law- 
rence. 

At Ousden, Mr. Bumstead Moore. 

At Mildenhall, Mr. Pettit. 

At Letheringham, Miss Cooper. 

At Denston, the Rev. Beriah Brook, per- 

tual curate of that piace. 

At Shadbrook, Mr. James Peterson, 61. 

At Newmarket, Mr. Bradley.—Mrs. Al- 
chin. 

At Bildesten-hall, Miss Chaplin, 32. 

At Bury, Mrs. Jaques. 

At Melton, while ona visit to Sir Jacob 
Astley, George Wyndham, esq. of Cromer, 
Norfolk, 46. 

At Woodbridge, Mr. Robert Baldwin, of 
Ketticburgh. 

ESSEX. 

Died.| At Faulkbourne-hall, in the 78th 
year of his age, John Bullock, esq. one of the 
representatives in parliament for that county, 
and colencl of the eastern regiment of its 
militia. He was first elected to serve in par- 
liament in 1754, and continued to represent 
Maldon and Steyning (with a very short in- 
rerruption) until the general election, in 
1784, when, notwithstanding the peculiar 
circumstances of the times, he was elected 
without opposition one of the members for the 
county of Fssex, and to which situation he 
was five times re-elected. He was an officer 
in the militia for this county from its first 
jnstitution, im 1759, and commanded the 
eastern regiment as colonel for nearly thirty 
years. He lived and died universally es- 
teemed and respected by all who knew him, 

At Purleigh, Maty, daughter of Mr, 

onathan Powell. 

At Great Dunmow, Mr. Edward Flatridge. 
f At Springfield, Mr. Thomas Clarke, of the 
Duke's Head inn. 

At Horndon on.the Hill, Mr. Thomas 
Badley, 753. 

At Danbury, Mr. Thomas 'Turner, who 
has for twenty-two years been supported by 
the Union Benefit Society of that town, 91, 

At Coggeshall, Mr John Harrison, ~ 

KENT. 

In the progress of excavating the basin for 
the canal, which is to connect the Thames 
and Medway, a@ stratum of peat has been dis- 
covered, in which large trees are found, ap- 
parently oak and yew, some standing, others 
lying horizontally, and some in all directions. 
‘The work goes on rapidly at che end towards 
the Thames, and it will not be long before 
the foundation-stone is laid down. 

Married. At Leybourne, Sir Brook W. 
Bridges, Bart. of Goodnestone, to Dorothy 
Elizabeth, cidest daughter of Sir H. Hawley 
Bart. of Leybourne Grange. , 

At Ospringe, Lieutenant Innis, of the 49d 

~ Fegiment, to Miss Fraser, daughter of Cap- 
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tain Fraser, of the sameregiment.—The Rey, 
Richard Osborn Tylden, vicar of Chilham 
to Miss Frances Fairman, of Millars Lynsted, 

At Loddiswell, John George Children, esq, 
of Tunbridge, to Caroline, eldest daughier of 
George Furlong Wise, esq. of Woolstone, 
near King’s Bridge, Devon. 

At Chatham, Mr. Bagster, deputy come 
missary to the forces in Portugal, to Miss 
Shirley. 

At Stroud, Mr. Edwards, surgeon, to Miss 
Farthing. 

Died.] At Ashford, Mr. Holliday.—Mr, 
Oliver. 

At Deal, Mrs. Brooksby.<-Mrs. Larkins, 

At Lea, Mr. C. Brown, of Muscovy-court, 
London, 26. : 

At Sheerness, Mrs. Coveney. 

At Mount Ephraim, in Boughton Blean, 
Thomas Dawes, esq. 91. | 

At Rochester, in consequence of wounds 
which he received from three unknown ruf- 
fians, on the New Road, near Chatham, Mr. 
Boucher, sen. : 

At Chatham, Mr. Peter Paddon. He wag 
aman of uncommon stature, his coffin mea. 
suring seven feet long.—Mr. Baker, late mi- 
nister of the General Baptist Meeting-house, 

At Tenterden, Mr. G. Pearce, 71. 

At Boughton-house, Jane, wife of Wile 
liam Henry, Douce, esq. 

At Dartford, Mr. Thomas Budgen. 

At Sandwich, Mr. William Trelignan, the 
oldest freeman of that town, 95. 

At Whitstable, Mr. John Baker, 25. 

At Bromley, Thomas Soane, esq. 

At Romney, in his 41st year, Thomas 
Trevillon, esq. first lieutenant in Captain 
Honeywood’s troop of yeoman cavalry. His 
merits as an officer were justly appreciated by 
the truly respectable corps to which he be- 
longed. In the domestic circle of private 
life, his many amiable qualities ranked high 
in the esteem of his numerous friends, and 
his loss will long be deplored with the keenegt 
regret. 

At Canterbury; Mrs. Maxwell.— Mrs, 
Mead.—Mrs. Lodge.—-Mr. Thomas Parnell, 
5i.—Mrs. Fry.—Mrs. Anne Igglesden— 
Mrs. Anne Burbridge, 58. 

At Feversham, John Shepherd, esq. 80.— 
Mr. Thomas Bonner, 75.—Mrs. Mann. 

At Margate, Mrs. Gooden, wife of Mr. Ge 
school master. 

At Ash, Mr. John Price, 21. 

At Brompton, Mr. John Tracy. 

Py Maidstone, Mr. Hacon.—Miss Allen, 

At Hythe, Mrs, Broadbridge. 

At -Whitstable, Mrs. Ward, 80.--Mr, 
Thomas Gregory, 70. 

At Faversham, Miss Pratt. — 

At Lydd, Mr. T. Gilbert, 82. 

At Buckland, Mr, William Fox, 43. * 

At Chatham, Mrs. Lewis, wife of Colonel 
L. of the Royal Marines, 
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SURRY. 

Died.] At Croydun, Edmund Ferrers, esq. 
of Peltdown, Sussex, 87. oft fden 

At Waverby Abbey, Mrs. White, sister of 
the Rey. Mr. Jacob, of Shillingstone, Dorset, 

At Streatham, Henry Thomas, esq. of 
Liwynmadock, Breconshire, 77. 

At Guilford, Mrs. Smallpiece, wife of Mr. 
John 5. esq. solicitor, 

SUSSEX. 

A flight of sea eagles have lately visited 
the coast near Hastings. The very uncom- 
mon appearance of these birds on the south- 
ern coast has excited very great curiosity, 
Many of the gentlemen in the neighbour 
hood have endeavoured to shoet them, from 
an apprehension of danger to their lambs in 
spring, if they should remain there; but hi- 
therto without success» They have already 
madé great destruction among the rabbits on 
the warren, near the signal station. 

The Charity Schools lately established at 
Lewes, upon the Lancaster plan, go on very 
successfully, and promise to be of great ad- 
Vauiage to the puor, as they are, also, an 
houour to the town. The number of poor 
boys and girls taught in them, approach 
near to two Aundred and fiity; and what is 
calculated to have an abiding effect on them, 
is the strict observance of the sabbath, and 
the extreme order and regularity which is 
observed with them. 

Marriea.J At Brightony the Rev. John 
Pollad, ot Hurstperpoint, Sussex, to Lucy 
Sophia, only surviving daughter of General 
Morgan, late of the Coldstream guards, and 


grand-daughter of Bennet, third earl of Har. 


borough, —Charles Tottill, esq. of Exeter, to 
Miss bliza Perkins. 

Mr. Caartes Phillips, of the Steyne hotel, 
Worthing, to Miss Hemsley. 

At East Grinstead, Mr. James Campbell, 
of Leigh, Kent, to Miss Susannah Terry. 

Died.] At Brighton, Mrs. Rennel, wife 

Major James R. 71. William Halstone, 
sq. of Bermondsey, Surry, 63.——Mrs. Mary 
Christmas, of Falmer, 78. 

At Winchelsea, Miss Dyne, daughter of 
the late William D. esq. of Milton, Kent. 

At Newhaven, Miss Smith. 

At Wesmeston, Mr. W. A. Hudson. 


At Lewes, Mrs. Naish 80.—Mrs, Figg, 


62.—Mr. John Curteis, 70,—Mrs. Lambert. 
Mr, Richard Neeve. 


“ Hollingly, Mr. Thomas Akehurst, 


At Wivelsfield, Mr. William Tanner. 

At Falmer, Miss Pierce, youngest daughter 
of the late Mr, P. of the Swan inn. 

At Chilgrove, the eldest son of John 
Woods, promising young man, £0. 

At Wiston, Miss Rook, 19; and on the 
ay on which she was buried, her brother, 
~ William R, ) 
® At Alfriston, Mr. Springate Brooker, 85. 
58, Chiddingly, Mr. Edward Carpenter, 
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At Danny, aged seven years, Henry 
Francis Campion, eldest son of William John 
Campion, esq. of Danny, in this county. He 
was a child of the greatest promise, and the 
circumstances of his death were particularly 
melancholy. A spark from the fire, which 
had just been lighted, communicating to his 
night-dress, it instantly buret into flames, by 
which the child was so much burat, thathe 
only survived the accident two days, 

t Stoke, near Arundel, after a few hours 
illness, the Rev. WMliam Wilton, rector of 
that place, in the 40th year of his age. He 
was a man of truly evangelical principles, and 
of exemplary purity of life and conduct. By 
the above awful event, he has left to the 
kindness of his friends, and the care of Provi- 
dence, a destitute widow, seven months ad- 
vanced in pregnancy, and seven fatherless 
children, wholly unprovided for. To the 
honoyr of the neighbourhood, a subscription 
is already commenced, which it is to be 
devoutly wished, may afford some relief. 

HAMPSHIRE. - - 

Married.] At Jersey, Captain Irwin, of 
the 74th regiment of*foot, to Miss Smith, 
niece of General Leighton, commanding officer 
in that island, 

At St. Hilier’s, in Jersey, Dr. Carnegie, to 
Miss Mary Hemery. | , 

In Guernsey, R. Mounsill, esq. of the royal 


‘African corps, to Miss Sophia, daughter of 


the late Rev, Peter Paul Secretaa, of the 
island of Sark. 

At Southamptor, John Mills Jackson, es¢e 
to Miss Little. ~ 

Died.] At Highfield Park, General Sir 
William Augustus Pitt, K. B. a general in 
the army, colonel of the ist regiment of dra- 
goon guards, and governor of Portsmouth, 82. 

At Winchester, John Littlehale, M.D. 

At Hursley, Mr. Blundell, surgeon and 
apothecary. 

At Norman Court, Aan Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Captain Sober. 

At Portsmouth, Mise Payne.—Mr. Andrew 
White. 

At Overton, Eliza Frances, youngest daugh- 


ter of Dr. Ludlow, late of Ringwood. 


At Kingston, near Ringwood, Mr. George 
Early. 

At Lymington, Miss Butcher. 

At Amoort Farm, near Andover, Mr. Jo- 
shua Webb. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married.|. At Malmesbury, Mr.. Mayer, ot 
Gloucester, to Miss H. Walbank, second 
daughter of the late S. W. esq. 

At Corsham, Mr. Bradley, surgeon, of 
Nailsworth, Glocestershire, to Miss Collett, 
of Jaggard’s House. _ ; 

ey Poatton, Mr. Barton, to Miss Lediard. 

At Chippenham, Mr. Poole, to Miss Ma~ 
ria Smith. 

At Broadchalke, Mr. Joel Douty, master 
of the academy there, to Miss Hazell, of Bow- 
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Died.] ‘At Chippenham, Mr. Richard Uae 
cles, 52. 

At Salisbury, Mr. Lewis —Mrs. Crad- 
dock.—William French, esq. an eminent 
apochecary, and an alderman and justice of 

e for this city, 58.——-Mrs_ E. Lenton, 70. 

At Fisherton Anger, Mrs. Ann Smith, 92. 

At Cricklade, Mrs. Randall, wife of Ri- 
chaed R. esq. 

At Wishtord, Mrs. Eve. 

At Stoke rark, Mrs Smith, . ie of Joshua 
§, esq. M. P. tor Devizes. 

At Hollwell, Mr. Christopher Graham. 

At Reals, Mr. W. Porward. 

‘ RERKSHIRE. 

In digging for peat, near Newbury, great 
pumbers of trees are frequently fopnd at 
various depths. ‘The nearer they hie to the 
surfece, the less sound is the wood. These 
trees are gencrally oiks, alders, willows, and 
firs, besides some others not easily ascer- 
tained. No acorns are found in the peat, but 
goany cones of the fir-tree and nut-shells, 
are dug out. A great number of horns, heads, 
and bones, of several kinds of deer, the horns 
of the antelope, the heads and the tusks of 
boars, the heads of beavers, and other ani- 
mals, are also occasionally discovered. An 


vrn ofa light brown colour, and large enough” 


to contain above a gallon, was found at four 
feet from the surface. It was unfortunately 
injured bythe spade, and was brought up in 
smal! pieces. Noeoins have ever been dis- 
covered. ‘The ground in which the peat is 
found, is mesdow-land, and consists chiefly of 
a whitish kind of earth. The top of the 
true peat is met with at various depths, from 
one foot to eight icet below the surfaces; and 
the depth of the peat also various, from one 
feot to eight, or nine feet. The ground below 
it is Very uneven, and generally gravel. 

Married} At Wallingford, Charles Brad- 
ley, A. M. master of the grammar-.schoul of 
that town, to Miss Catharine Shepherd, of 
Yattenden 

At Hurst, Richard Westbrook, esq. of 
Reading, to Mrs. Wheeler, ot Sinsom. 

Died.| At Ray Mill Cottage, near Mai- 
denhead, Mrs. Gowland, wife.of Thomas G. 
esq. and daughter of the late Honourable 
Thomas Beech, esq. formerly Attorney-gene- 
sai and chict justice of the island of Jamaica, 

At Windsor, Captain Vailancey, adjutant 
to the King’s own reg'ment of militia, 62. 
He was the tou of General Vallancey, of the 
Irish engineers, who is president oi the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries, at Dublin, and wel] 
known in the litera. y circles of that kingdom. 

At Reading, Mrs. Willscou.—Miss Trapp, 
daughter of the late Di, T.—Mirs, Boult.o 
Mrs. Eliz lremonger. 

At Shaloourn, Mr. foha Barns.—Mr. Bur. 
fed, SY. 

At Wokingham, Sir George Ernest James 
Wright, Bart. 

At Dunsdea Green, Mr, Charles Simosends, 
8i- 
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The intended Commercial Coffee-room in 
Bristol, is tu be erected in Corn-street, 
posite the Bank of Messrs, Harford, Davies 
and Winpenny, under the direction of Mr. | 
C. A. Busby, architect, of London, as early 
as possible in the.present year. The front- 
will be of free-stone, in the centre of which 
will be a beautiful portico, of the Ionic order: 
the pediment will be surmounted by a Statye 
representing the ‘city of Bristol, on whose 
right and left will be Navigation and Com- 
merce 3 and over the entrance-doors will be 
placed, a basso-relievo, in which Neptune 
will be seen introducing the four quarters of 


-the world to Britannia. 


The intentions of the Benevolent Society 
established in Bath, for the relief of all the 
deserving deStors which were confined in the 


' gaols of this city and county, on the Jubilee 


day, have been crowned with success. The 
captives have been set free; and it is the fur- 
ther intention of the committee, sanctioned 
by the respective subscribers, to appropriate 
the surplus in hand, into a fund for the relief 
of persons confined for small debts, in the 
before-mentioned gaols, on a plan similar to 
those in London and Gloucestershire. Such 
an establishment, growing as it will, if 
effected, out of the Jubilee subscriptions, 
miay fairly he called ¢* The Bath and Somerset 
Jubilee Fund,” and will reflect eternal credit 
and praise on the committee who first sug- 
gested the happiness that would’ be occasioned 
by an institution so disinterested and noble. 
A general meeting of the proprietors of the 
Kennet and Avon canal, and of gentlemen in- 
terested in the grade of South Wales, was lately 
held at Bath, when, in addition to 206,000/, 
reported at a furmer meeting, 160,000/. were 
subscribed for effecting a junction between 
the Kennet and Avon and Basingstoke canalsy 
and other purposes connected therewith 5 also, 
100,000/. towards extending the Kennet and 
Avon canal to Bristol; and 36,200/. for 
meking docks at Newport, in Monmouthshire; 
which latter subscription now exceeds 50,000/. 
At the late meeting of the Bath and West 
of England Agricultural Society, tle shew 
of cattle was harge and excellent ; many in- 
genious and improved instraments of husband- 
ry were exhibited, as well as several pieces 
of superfine cloth made from improved British 
wool, which were judged superior to those 
made from either Spanish or Saxon. Per 
haps one of the finest bulls of the North-de 


“von breed, ever seen, was exhibited. ‘This 


noble animal is the property of Mr. Reynolds, 
of Shobrook, Devon, wha likewise exhibited, 
a fine cow and calf, with two yearling herfers 
of the same stock. A pen of Dr. Parry's 
Anglo-merino sheep, highly improved since 
the last exhibition, obtained the premium. 
Married.) At Frome, John Shewell, ¢4- 
vf Stock we}! Common, Surrey, to Miss Georges 
only daughter of George G, esq. 
i At 
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At Bath, Ewlid Shaw, esq. banker, to 


Miss Saunders, niece of James Rondeau, esq. 
beth. 

oe Chi, Hugh Hughes, esq. of Hod- 
desdon,. Herts, to Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late J. T. Kempe, esq.—Williamn Hale Sym- 
mons, esq. of Chuddlewocd House, Devon, to 
Milly, youngest daughter of the late William 
Miles, esq. 

At Bristol, the Rev. J. Sangar, A. M. Fel- 
low of Oriel Cottage, Ox‘ord, and Chaplain 
to Earl Grey, to Miss Symes, eldest daughter 
of Richard S. esq. of Braddon-hili House. 

Died.] At Bath, Mrs. Parish, wife of John 
P. esq. merchant, late of Hamburgh.—The 
Rev. John Amyatt,vicar of South Brent, De- 
von, and domestic chaplain to the Prince of 
Wales. 1 

At Clifton, Captain Menry Haire, late of 
the 66th foot. 

At Radford, Mrs. Eliz. Biggs, relict of 
R. B. esq. 

At Earnshil!l, Mrs. Combe, relict of Richard 
C. Esq. 

At Stanton Drew, Thomas Coates, esq. 

At Corston, Mrs. Deborah Perriman, 91. 

At Taunton, the Rev. T. Cookes, of Bar- 
bourn House, Worcestershire, and rector of 
Nutgrove, Glocestershire.—In her 88th year, 
Mrs. Jones, relict of the Rev. John Jones, 
formerly rector of St. Peter’s, Bristol. This 
venerable lady possessed a still more vener- 
able companion, a cockatoo, whose age was 
ascertained to be one hundred and two 
years. The poor bird was taken in strong 
convulsions, and expired within a few hours 
of his mistress. ' 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Died,} At Ibberton, John Muilet,whowas born 
the same day that George I. ascended the 
throne, 95. 

At Frome -St. Quinton, the son of Thomas 
Cowdry, esq. 

At Netherbury, the Rev. Mr. Langfield. 

At Ryme, Me. Giles Hayward. 

At Thornford, the Rev. Joan Sampson, 
Many years rector of that place. 

DEVONSHIRE. 


Married ] At Tiverton, Mr. William Bick- 


ford, of Penryn, Cornwall, to’ Miss Ann 
Gloyns, daughter of F. G. esq. 
At Cullompton, Richard Salter, esq. of 


Verbeer House, Willand, to Miss Frances 
Bilvie. 


At Southmolton, Mr. Dunn, to Miss’ 


M. A. Tapp, eldest daughter of Philip T. esq. 
_.At North Huish, Thomas Elliott, jun. esq. 
of Bigbury, to Miss S. Kingwill, of Butter- 
ford, near Totness. 

Pas j At Tiverton, Ceorge Sweet, esq. 


At Alphington House, near Exeter, Mis. 
Ballki, wife of James B. esq. 


At Kinteroury House, near Plymouth, A. 
Hilley, esq. 


At Pilton, Mr. E. Hancock. 
At Exeter, Josesh S, Dymoad, aged 45, an 
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eminent member of the society of Quakersy 
and a mest valuable one of society in gence 
ral. His life was devoted to the cause of 
virtue, actively and universally ; though a 
conscientious believer in the doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, as set forth by the great predecessor 
of his community, Barclay 3 and, though his 
conduct was strictly in unison with its pre- 
cepts and principles, there was nothing of 
that in him which we sometimes meet in his 
brethren, acting as ** a rock of offence, and 


stumbling block,” creating a suspicion, that ° 


the religion of this people were mere form. 
He was polite beyond all forms of breeding, 
and officious on all occasiuns ‘0 co good 3 
shewing, in his general demeanor, that vir- 
tue, under any habit or appearance, demands 
respect. is last illness was accompanied 
with great bodily pain, which he supported 
with fortivude and manly resignation; and 
he died with the praises of God upon his 
lips, happy in the assurance of a blessed im- 
mortality. 
CORNWALL. 

Married.) At Falmouth, Mr. J. Macdowell, 
jun. merchant, to Miss Perryman, daughter of 
Mr. P. of the Custom-house, London —Mzs. 
James Lake, to Miss Flallett. 

At Truro, Richard Smith, esq. of Chaddock 
Hail, near Manchester, to Miss Betsey Tur- 

er, daughter of Mr. Edward T. banker, 
the former place. 

Died.} At Scorrier, Mrs. Roberts. 

At Trefulay near Redruth, aged 68.—Mr. 
John Bawden, 

At Penzince, Mr. Malachi Bice, 81.— 
Mrs. Oates. 

At Camelford, Catharine, the wife of 
Charles Carpenter, esq. She was a person 
of uncommon talents, spoke ItaJian and 
French with ease, sung with taste, and made 
every tidng her own which she had once read, 
—Joln Crispin, the oldest man in Camelford, 
90. 

At St. Ives, Mr. Richard Cogar.—-Mr. 
Malachi Hingston, 19. 

WALES. 

A subscription is forming in Wales for the 
putpore uf erecting a column on Moelvam- 
mas, the highest of the Ciydean ridge, to 
commemorate the late Jubilee. 

A considerable addition to the navigation 
of the kingdom is in contemplation, by a 
canal, to be called the Merionethshire canal, 
It is intenved to begia at the end of the wa- 
ter line belonging to the Ellesmere Canal 
at Liandysilio, and to pass by Corwen to the 
lake at Bala, and from thence to lock 
down to Dolgelly and Barmouth, by which 
means a water communication will be opened 
between Liverpool and Barmouth, by Ches- 
ter, Whitchurch, Ellesmere, Chirk, and 
Liangolen: and the intercourse with Muntyo- 
werssnaire from Barmouth will be attamed. 

Some of the principal farmers in North 
Wales preferred mowing their wheat last 
harvest to’ cutting it with the sickle, 2 

; tia 
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thus obtained a greater length and quantity 
of straw for the purposes of thatching, or lite 
tering their cattle. When this practice is 
not adopted, it is nevertheless recommended 
to mow the wheat stubble, which produces 
3 considerable addition of litter. By mowing 
the crop, & is found not so liable tu shed the 
grain, and it is as easily collected together 
and bound. 

The Movntain Muses of North Wales 
have been invoked on the subject of the late 
Jubilee; the prize is a silver cup of ten gui- 
neas value.- The Rev. H. Parry, rector of 
Lian Asaph (distinguished for his knowledge 
in the Jiterature of his country) also offers a 
silver harp to the best singer in the Pennil- 
lion contest, at the meeting in which the 
prizes ate to be awarded. 

NORTH BRITAIN. 

Died.] At Ormistoun, the Hon. Helen Mur- 
rey, wicow of Sir John Stewart, of Grantelby, 
Bart. and fitth daughter of the late Lord Eli- 
bank, 95. 

At Edinburgh, Dr. Adam, rector of the 
high school in that city. He was bom in 
1741, near Rafford, in the county of Moray, 
of respectable parents, farmers. He attended 
the gramhmar-school there, and, by his own 
efforts, with little aid from the abilities of 
his teacher, attained a proficiency, in 1758, 
to fit him for attending the University of 
Edinturgh. To this he was encouraged by 
Mr. Watson, then minister of Canongete, 
and a relation of his mother. In 1761, he 
was elected, on a comparative trial, master 
of Watson's Hospital. On the illness of Mr. 
Matheson, rector of the High School, he was 
applied to for assistance; and, after teaching 
for some time, was, in June 1768, appointed 
rector, and ever since has personally dischar- 
ged the d&ties of the office. He was twice 
Married very respectably, but had the 

misfortune to survive all the children of 
his first marriage, the eldest of whom, Mr. 
or Acamis, late of the Elphinstone Fast 

ndiaman, died so recently as the 14th De- 
cember, at Heavitree, near Exeter, where 
he had gone for the recovery of his health, 
He is survived by a widow, a son, and two 
daughters. Dr. Adam was no common cha- 
racter. Strong!y impressed with the impor. 


+ tance of his public duties, the ambition of 


fulfilling them in the most superior manner 
became his ruling passion. The whole pow- 
ersot his mind were dedicated with unre. 
mitting exertion to this favourite pursuit, 
and the labours of a most laborious life deyo- 
ted to its attainment. After the most ani- 
mated activity, during the hours of teaching 
to render his pupils good scholars, and inspire 
them with the knowledge and adnfration of 
Greek and Roman excellence, the remainder 
of his time was rigidly devoted to the pre- 
paration’of works of great labour, which ape 
peared to him wanting for facilitating the ate 
Pinments of the youth, and exciting a relish 
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for the study of letters. And though very 
susceptible of pleasure from the society of 
friends, and though the fatigue of great ex. 
ertions required from him, as from other men, 
some interval of repose, the former-was ever 
considered by him as an indulgence, which 
it became him to sacrifice; and the latter as 
a want, which was to be abridged a5 much 
as nature would permit: inshort, he had im- 
bibed the principles and fervour of the an- 
tients, whom he studied, and a Stoic as toall 
personal indulgence, he was an enthusiast as 
to importance of his undertakings, and a zealot 
for their accomplishment. In this way, by 
the concentration and perseverance of his ef- 
forts, he was-able to produce works of first- 
rate utility and merit; and which, though 
neither distinguished by much originality of 
thought, nor refined by the nicer touches of 
discriminating taste, afford a lesson and an 
example to mankind, of what may be achieved” 
by resolution and well-directed industry. His 
Latin Grammar, though, for a time, encoun- 
tered by prejudice, is, beyond all question, 
the work best adapted to thoze for whom it 
was destined. His antiquities comprehended, 
within moderate dimensions, state, in good 
arrangement, and with excellent judgment, 
nearly every thing of value in the volumi- 
nous, tedious, and expensive Commentaries 
on the Latin Classics, and afford every re» 
quisite aid for studying the text with intel- 
ligence and satisfaction. His Biography, 
Summary of History, and Geography, are 
superiorly calculated to furnish that general 
knowledge of great characters, and great 
events, and of the scene of action on which- 
man is placed, which is so apt to apply the 
torch of Prometheus to well-born minds; 
and the progress he had made in the prepas 
tation of a Latin Dictionary, which he had 
destined to form the consummation of his la- 
bours, and the depository of the knowledge 
of Latin, which the indefatigable study of 
fifty. years had conferred, suggests an addie 
tional and abundant source of regret that the 
intelligent public must experience from the 
loss of this valuable man. To his pupilsy 
however, and his friends, and the latter cha- 
racter belonged to ail che worthy among the 
former, that loss will be felt with much more 
interesting aspects. His kindness, his hu- 
manity, his candour, his impartial justice, 
his warm applause of virtue and merit, his 
honest indignation at meanness and vice, and 
the deep and paramount interest he displayed : 
for their improvement, rendered him for life 
dear to his scholars. And those persons whe 
knew more particularly his private worth» 
his zealous rectitude, the steadiness of his 
attachments, aad liberality even approx 
mating to munificence, on proper occasions» 
though, by habit and principle, averse te all 
wasteful expense, will cherish his memo'ys 
as intimately allied with their most pleasiDgs 
Vir(uous, and approved of, secelléctions. 
JRELAND, 
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TRELAND. 

Married.] At Black-Castle, county Megth, 
Tho. Rothwell, esq. of Rock-field, in that 
county, to Miss Corry, only daughter of 
ames C. esq. of Chantinee, in the county 

onaghan. , 

At Carlow, Joseph Lightburne, esq. of 
Bellewstown, in the county of Meath, to 
Miss P. Meadows, youngest daughter of the 
late J. Meadows, esq. of Newbury, in the 
county of Wexford. ' 

Died.] At Augher, Mrs. Martha Breittan ; 

and the fotlowing day, at Anagh, her brother, 
Matthew Breittan, Colonel iu the Hon. East 
India Company’s service, 50.. He went out 
in the year 1781, and‘ rose with reputation 
through the gradual ranks of his profession 
from a Cadet to that of Colonel, and sustained 
many of the toils and difficulties of that 
honorable service. About three years ago 
he returned to his native country in a decli- 
ning state of health, and lived but a short 
time to enjoy the competent fortune he had 
laboriously made. | 

In Dublin, Mrs. Tyrel, wife of Edward T. 
esq. of the county of Galway. 

At Mallow, George Newson, esq.—Sa- 
muel Young, of Kilcoleman.—W. Limerick, 
esq. ; 
At Limerick, Edward Sayers, M.D. 76.— 
Bury Alps, esq. 

At Littlefield, county of Tipperary, Mrs. 
Carroll, wife of Flor. C. esq. 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Seville, in the 74th year of his age, L. 
Geronimo De Ustariz Tovar, Marquis of 
Ustariz, Member of the Supreme Council of 
War, Assistant of Seville, and Intendant in 
Commission of Andalusia. He was em- 
ployed in various public situations for fifty 
years with the-approbation of his country. 
When Intendant of Estremadura, he intro- 
duced a variety of reforms and improvements, 
the effects of which were soon manifest in 
the increasing prosperity of that province ; 
anc he had the satisfaction of seeing many of 
his agricultural, financial, and judicial regu- 
lations, adopted by the royal Cabinet, and 
extended to the whole ot Spain. From 
Estremadura he was promoted to the Assis- 
tantship of Seville. But, unfortunately for 
his country, the reign of favourites, strum- 
pets, pimps, and parasites, had now com. 
Menced; aml those practices so recently 
detected in the appointment of military offi- 
cers ina country which we wii not name, 
began to be felt in every branch of the Spa- 
nish government. He was removed from 
Seville, to make way for a cousin of the 
inamous Gedov. In reward for his public 
abours, he was nominally honoured with a 
seat in the council ot war, but was actually 
banished to Teruel; though the disgrace of 
this proceeding was attempted to be disguised 
rotating hima commissioner of mines 

~ gwarter. Here he remained maay 
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years; neglected by the conrt) but honoured 
with che attachment,'esteem, and confidence, 
of the Arragonesé. To his popular conduct, 
and the general admiration of his civic vire 
tuts, is chiefly to be ascribed the patriotic 
stand made by the Arragonese in the present 
contest. This venerable, but proscribed, 
reformer, the instant the proceedings at 
Bayonne were known at Teruel, sallied from 
his retirement, and, with all the ardour of 
youth, traversed the province in every digec 
tion, to rouse the inhabitants to resistance. 
He recognized, and tréated with the utmost 
respect, the new authority ef Gen. Palafox, 
and accepted a seat in the Junta of Govern- 
ment. After ten months of indefatigable 
service in Arragon, he received a royal order 
from the Supreme Junta to resume the 
Assistantsbip ot Seville, and his functions as 
Member of the Supreme Council of War. 
His death, though naturally te have been 
expected from his advanced years and increa- 
sing infirmities, was no doubt accelerated by 
the incessant \abours to which he devoted 
himself since the commencement of the con- 
test with France. Before, and after his arrie 
val at Seville, every interval which he could 
snatch from his official duties was employed 
in digesting a plan of anew constitution for 
Spain. His papers are said to furnish, upon 
this subject, an inestimable tyeasure of histo- 
rical and political knowledge, applied to the 
exigences of his fellow-citizens with all the 
discrimination of a statesman and philosopher. 
Far from verifying the assertions of certain 
persons, that the Spanish people have nothing 
fur. her in contemplation in this struggle than 
the expulsion of the French, and the re-esta- 
blishment of the old government, the Mar- 
quis De Ustariz used to take every opportu. 
nity of inculcating a contrary sentiment. 
6 We shall have done nothing,” he frequent 
ly and emphatically observed; ** we shall 
have done nothing, if, before we finish this 
war, we have not a constitution which shall 
rid us tor ever of tyran’s.”” 

At sea, Captain C. W. Boyes, commande 
of his Majesty’s ship Statira. ‘When. in his 
AGth year, he jost a leg in the battle of the 
memorable 1st of June; and after a constant 
prosecution of the most honourable services, 
he was cut off in the prime life, after a short 
illness, in the prospect of the first distinctions 
of that profession, which was his pride, and 
the full attainment of every other happiness ; 
leavingy to lamgent their irreparable loss, a 
a most afflicted widow and two, in/ant chile 
drep. Hus remains were interred with mili- 
tury honours, at Halifax, Nova Scotia, on the 
25th Novewber. : 

At Antigua, in the 23d year of his age, Ma- 
jor George Gordon, of the 8th West India re. 
giment, nephew of Colonel Gordon, military 
secretary tothe ari of Harrington. His cq. 
reer was short, but brifliant. He served in 
tue expedition to Zealand, was aid de-Camp 
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to General Anstruther, in the amemorable good men, the late Sir John Moore and Ge. 
hattle of Vimiera; and commanded, -with nerai Anstruther, who honoured him with 
‘great credit-to himself, the 6th segiment, their friendship. Thoygh snatched away at 
‘ouring the campaign in Spain, -which corps such an early age, he lived dang enough 
vas the last of the British army that.embatk- galn the affectionate esteem, as his immature 
ei atCorunna An higher eulogium cannot death has occasioned the deepest regret, toall 
be pronounced upon Major Gordon, than to .who knew him. _ He: has ett a disconsolate 
say that he was patronised by those great and mother and sister to deplore his loss. 
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‘British COMMERCE anv ManuractTures.—From the statement presented 40 
™ the House of Commons by the Honourable George Rose, on the 2d ult. it appears 
that the balance of trade for the last year, is nearly sixteen millions, in our ; favour, 
our exports exceeding our imports by that sum. ~The value of our exports, consisting 
of British manufactures alone, during the year -1809, amounted to 55 miiliens; while 
the whole imports amounted only to 45 millions* It has been very confidently asserted 
‘by many persoas who pretend to an intimate acquaintance with the commercial policy of 
Great Brisain, that our import trade was carried on solely by paying for our imports in bullion; 
vyet, from the papers laid before the House by Mr. Rose, it would-appear, that the walue.of 
‘the money seat out of the country was about six millions, while that brought in exceeded ten 
millions, leaving @ balance on the pecuniary traffic alone, of from four to five millions in ous 
favour. Mr. Rose undertook to prove, that the trade with the United States, of which we had 
been deprived, had been made'up to us by our increased trade with other, parts of America. 
-In aupport of this declaration, he sta‘ed that our trade with the United States. amounted to 
something more than eleven millions; and to ali ether parts of America, it then amounted to 
about seven millions: making a total of eighteen millions. ‘In the last years” continues 
'Me.R. ‘our trade to other parts of America alone, amounted to twenty-three millions, beigg 
‘five millions more than the whole trade had been formesly. . It also appeats, J10m papers laid 
upon the table, that, instead of having received no cotton-wool from Ameri¢ga, we had last 
Year imported more than in any one year before.” ‘This statement-of Mr.- Rose .cestainly 
“wears ‘air face ; but we must beg leave to say that it savours very strongly of sophistry. 
‘Mr. Rose is high in office, and of course is unwilling that his merits, aud those of his col- 
leagues, shouid not be duly appreciated by the public ; but in his laudable anxiety to, make 
the desired imptession upon the minds of his constituents, this gentleman ‘has suffered him- 
self tobe led aside from the road of right reasoning by all the ignis fatuus of ex parte statement. 
He has either wilfully suppressed, or accidentally overlooked, the cause of such a vast item as 
twenty three millions appearing on the debit-side of the American account. He surely must 
have known that the greater part of this sum was thrown away upon the trash.miscalled mer- 
“ehandise, with which the South American markets have been so glutted, that, as we stated 
some mooths ago, many of the articles sent out to the Spanish and Portuguese dominions, did 
mot actually pay freight and charges! The swollen bankrupt. lists of the last year might.also 
have taught Mr. Rose to know the fate of those merchant-speculators who dashed through 
the thick and thin of South American traffic; and that of the over-reaching manufactarers 
and shc pkcepers, from whom the adventurers obtained credit. Now, even granting that the 
revenue has not suffered Conjointly with the adventurers, can the last vear’s exports to South 
America be looked upon asa criterion whereby to calculate upon our future traffic with that 
part of the world? for, is it not must evident, that if Buenos Ayres, Rio de Janeiro, &c. have 
been compictely gutted with our goods, a considerable period must elapse before a fresh de- 
‘Mand takes place ; and though our traders may, foratime, think fit to thrust their.co 
ties upon those places, yet they will soon get tired of playing a losing game, Where then 
wil! Mr. Rose, and his fine spun theory, be found? Where are we then to look for indem- 
nification on account of the loss of our North American trade? There are other pgin's in Mr. 
‘R. ses statement, to which we would glediy advert, did our limits permit us to eden them as 
we couls wish, but the generality of our commercial readers will, doubtless, be able to disco- 
ver what lies beneath the surface of Mr. Rose's fair balance-sheet, and to form a just estimate 
of its value. With respect to bullion, we shall content ourselves with stating, that a more 
comsierable contrabana trade has been carried on in that article within the last year, than at 
any timiiar period curing the present reign; and all the world knows that the particulars 


contraband trade can never obtain a place j - : from 
. v ‘ace In an account of which ev tem is excracted [ro 
the Custom Hou® beoks. The regulati sacar, dike 


. tons adopted by the gevernment at Buenos Ayres (of 
which we shall Prescat a detail under the head of South America) have given some degree 
life to our Manufactures. 


East Ixoies ann Curxa.—The 
Bohc., is. su. te =3.5 woglo and twan 








following are the prices of teas of different qualitiess= 
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souchohy, 98. 84. to 4s. 9d. ; pekoe, 4s. to 4s) 6d. ; hyson, from 3s. 7d. to 5s. Wd: and up- 
wards; and campoi, fromr 3s. 6d. to 4s: per Ib. Sugar, from 41.to 41. 15s. percwt. Hemp, 
from 701. to g0l. per ton. China silk, from 38s. to 42s. 3d. ; and Bengal ditto, from 22s. to 
3%. perlb. At the sales which took place in the East India Company's warehouse (ptivate 
trade), Messrs: Bowden and Tucker sold 60 chests of East India rhubarb, (duty tobe paid) 
from 1s. to 1s. Sd. 3 1 chest ditto, 6s. 2d.; 13 chests ditto, 3d. to 4d.; and @ chests ditto 2a, 

to £4. per lb. Two chests Jesuit’s bark, 4s. 8d. to 5s. 1¥d.5 and 1 chest ditto, 1s. 8d. per lb. 
Two chests gum-myrrh, 231. 10s. to 231. 15s. percwt. Three bags cardamoms, 8s. 44. to 
8s. 5d. per Ib. Three casks hellebore, 51. 5s. to 51. 88. And S bags anniseed, 61. 17s. to 7h 
percwt. Two cannisters saffron, 45s. per lb. Twocasks antimony, 71. Six bales fennel. 
seeds, 61. 17s. to 71. Ss. Fourteen casks white arsenic, 71s. to 71s. 6d 5 14 casks red ditta, 
105s. Two bags galls, 88s.; and 2casks aloes (per Carmarthen, Sept. sale, 1809} daty 

to be paid) 101. 15s. to 1 il. perewt. Ten chests Peruvian bark, bonded, 2s. 6d. to 5s. Ad. per 
lb. Two chests ditto, 1s. 3d. per 1b. Five casks verdigrisy 4s. 8d. to dev 1id. per lb. Six 
barrels cortex wimteranus, 91s percwt. Ten casks cantharides, 13s. to 14s. 6d.per lb. Twen- 
ty-six bales East India safllower, 50s. to 55s. per cwt. Three hogsheads bark, 1td.3 and 8 
serons Carthagena bark, Is: 6d. to 10s. 9d. per lb. Sixteemcasks gentian, 81s. to’91s. per cwt, 
Forty-eight chests sago, (per Huddart, March sale, 1806) 47s. to.48s. per cwt. Four bottles 
of oil of cloves, 65s. to 665. per lb. ‘Ten casks bay-oil, 151, 10s. te i4l. And 11 bales bala- 
mus aromaticus, 17s. per cwt, Onécase Dutch leaf-metal, all ati3l. Eight drumsanchovies, 

7d. to 8d, Fifty cannisters opium, SOs. Aud 12 casks smalts, (duty paid) 8d. to 114d. 

er lb. 

, Six private ships are arrived within the last month: viz, the Ganges, from Fort Sts George; 

William, trom Bombay; Margaret, Porcher, Larkins, and General Wellesley, trom Benga}. 


The following is a specification of their cargoes: cotton, bales 18,455; rice, bags’ 1,800; © 


ebony, bags 2343 hemp, bales 48; nwtmegs and cloves, chests 39; musk, boxes 35 black al~ 
kali, tons 30; Benjamin, boxes 223 mother o’pearl shells, bags 12; cornélian, case 15 
rattans, bundles 1,500.— <All privilege goods. Besides several other parcels of goods, the parti- 
culars of which are not yet known. ‘ . ' 

NortTH AMERICA. Abill has been passed in the American congress, fot the regulation 
of commercial intercourse. The sum and éubstance of the restrictions imposed by this bill 
are:—That America will cheerfully djspose of her own produce, and will ag readily receive 
that of other countries, but the citizens of the United States are to be the sole carriers. No 
British or French vessel will be permitted to enter an American port, and no goods,-the pro- 
duce of Great Britaia or France, are to be admitted into America, unless the vessels in which 
they may be imported are the property of American citizens.—A clandestine trade to a very great 
extent, is still carried on Letween this country and America ; and notwithstanding the boasted 
severity of the commercial restrictions on the other side of the Atlagtie, there is every reason 
to suppose that the government of the United States winks at a species of spurious traffic with 
which they cannot well dispense. Georgia cotton fetches from 4s. 6d. to 9% 9d. and that of 
New Orleans from 1s. 6d. to 1s. 84. per lb. Pot ashes are flat; che market price varies 
from @1. 8s. to Si. Ss. Pearl ditto, fetches from 31. to Sl. 13s, Several large cargoes of tim- 
ber are arrived within a few days, in consequence of which the article has fallen in price. 
Two cargoes of timber were sold by auction at Plymouth, towards the commencement of the 
list month, which brought S001. less than @ similar quantity did two months before. Oak 
fetches from 101. to 151. 10s. in the London market. Ditto plank, from 111. 10s. to 15}. 
Pine, from 8l. to 91. 15s. and ditto plank, from 1f]. 10s. to 161. pér last. Maryland tobacco 
of sundry colours, sells well at prices, from 5d, to 16d. Ditto Virginia, from 9d. to L1d:— 
his article has fallen in price since our last. 

Souts AMerica.—Thé following interesting communication, dated Buenos Ayres, Ne- 
vember ath, 1909, has been recently received. ;' 

‘A committee af merchants and others has been called by the viceroy. The resultof their 
deliberations is, that this putt is to be opened to neutral commerce, under certain regulations, 
0 which the following is a transcript. . 

* Conditions of Commerce. All vessels must consign themselves to Spanish merchants, 

“ The consignee must present a manifest of cargo, in Spanish, to the administration of the 
Custom-house, twenty-four hours after arrival. 

** All goods are admitted, except chose prohibited, and shal! pay the circular duty agreeably 
+ the tarif; and such goods as may sot be io the tarif, shall de valued at the prices of Eu- 
“Pe, ; 

** Goods similar to those manufactured in the country shall pay aduty of 19§ per cent. 
®¥er and above the circular duties. 

“Ox and cow-hides shall pay the wat-tax, on clearance, of 12} per cent. As far as respects 
the patriotic duty, it shall be extinguished. 4 a fe me Is 

** Vicienna wool, bark, sheeps’ wool, tallow, cocoa, and hatr, at certain specified prices, to 
@ duty of 20 per cents | : ; T 
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«¢ The exportation of either gold or silver is not allowed. All returns must be made in 

duce of the country, and to take away the same, Vessels may come in ballast, and may 
‘pring such goods as are permitted for the negro-trade. 

‘The Spanish consignee must become bound tor the duties, and pay a fourth in fifteen days 
after having made the dispatch, and the remaining three-fourths in the three following mouths, 
that is one-fourth in each month. 

“All vessels,friends, and neutrals,shall be admitted, and must receive a custom-house officer 
on boerd, as is usual with other vessels, and shall deposit their papers in the Secretariodel 
Governor's office, until a visit is past for sailing. 

€ The Spanish consignee must not sell by retsil, on account of any foreigner. 

«* The interdiction of wine, oil, vinegar, and spirituous liquors (except rum) is prohibited.” 

Such are the regulations by which Spanish America is Once more thrown open to British 
traders. We trust the latter will make a temperate use of those privileges, by avoiding 
wild speculation, and instead of sending out cargoes of old shopkeepers, that they will consulg 
their own interests by asserting their cargue consignments, and shipping marketable goods 
only.—By the latest accounts received from the Brazils, we learn that British goods are in 
small request there, and that for printed cottons in particular, there is scarcely any demand, 
Pernambucca couon sells from 2s. 1d. to ¢s. 34d. and Meranham from 1s. 10d. to Ys. 1d. per 
1b. Guatimala indigo, from 5s. 6d. to 11s. 9d. and Caracca ditto, front 5s. 6d. to 11s, 94. per 
Ib. Beazil indigo, of which there is but an inconsiderable quantity in the market, fetches 


from 2s. 6d.to 5s. Buenos Ayres hides, from 5d. to 9d. per ld. 
West Inoigs. 
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In our last report we entered our protest against the importation of the 
produce of the island of Bourbon, a measure, which if carried into effect, would undoubtedly 
prove highly detrimental to the interests of West India traders ia gereral. It was then re. 
ported and believed, that Bourbon either was, or would be, abandoned Sy our troups, but it is 
now known that an expedition is fitting out by our government, the object of which is of a 
two-fold nature, not only to retain Bourbon, but to reduce the Isle of France. Should thee 
be any design of bringing home the produce ef those islands, we have only to express a hope 
thatthe importers will be required to give bond for its re-exportation. Sugars are dull of sale, 
and they have fallen in price. The produce of the different islands varies from about Sl. 16s. 
to 41. Bs. 5 coffees were pretty brisk about the commencement of the month, but they now 
begin to decline, Jamaica is down about 2s. per cwt. within the last week. Rum, particue 
lar!y common Leeward, though remarkably dull in the London market, has sold well at Li- 
verpool. At the latter place about 600 puncheons were lately purchased at 4s. $d. The 
London prices are, of Jamaica, 4s. 4d. to 6s. and Leeward Islands, Ss. 9d. to 4s. 6d. per gallon. 
Jamaica logwood (chipt) fetches from 271. to 291. perton. The unshipt is encertain. The 
ast Guaette contains an order in council, relative to West India commerce, which want ef 
room obiiges us toomit this month 3 it shali however appear in owr next Report. 

-Hotran D.--Qur trade with this country, such as it has been, ig likely to be entirely ane 
ninllated by the intrigues of the French Emperor. Of this subject we shal] possibly be 
enabled to speak more fully in our next Report. 

Prices of Canal, Dock, Fire-office, Water Works, &c. &c. 19th February, 1810,—Lonfon 
Duck Stock, Jool, per cent.-— West Indja ditto, 1891. ditto.—-East India ditto, 1351. ditto. 
East ¢ Ountry ditto, B4i, ditto.—-Commercial ditto, JUL. per share premiua:.—Graad Junction 
Canal, 24351. per Sliare.eeGrand Surry ditto, B11. dittoe—-Kennet and Avon ditto, 491. dita — 
Wilts and Berks ditto, Sv. ditto.—Hudderstield ditto, 421. ditto.—-Lancaster ditto, 251. ditto. 
Rochd vie ditto, 441. ditte.—Croydon ditto, 501. ditto,—-Leeds and Liverpool ditto, 1901, ditto 
wm Thames and Medway ditto, 431. per share premium.—East London Water Works, £88). 
per sharc—mVW est Midalesex ditto, 149), ditto.x—Kent ditto Sal. per share premium.< 
pny seaete ditto, Sil. Gitto.—Por'sea and Tarlington ditto, Sdl. ditto. —Straud Bridge, 

3+ GUO —— Vauxhall ditto, ts. dittor——Globe Assurance, 129]. per share. —= Albion ditt, 


Git. pitto.-=Lanperial ditto, Fol. ditto.—Rock Life Assurance, Gs. per share, premium. 
At tuc Oilice of Messrs, Wol! th 


: e and Co, Canal, Lyocky and Stuck Brokers, Ne. 9, Change Al- 

hey, Cornhill | 
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NATURALIST’S MONTHLY REPORT. 
JANUARY. 
Reviving Winter Montb. 

In beaded rows if drops now deck the spray, 

While Phebus grasts a momentary ray, 

Let but a cloud’s broad shadow intervene, 

And stiffen’d into gems the drops are seea. 
MY notes respecting the state of the weather, from the ist to the 13th of January, -have 

been mislaid aud{lost. in the morning of the iSth, however, 1 find that the wiad, whick 

had been westerly, had suddenly changed to the east, and was very cold and piercing, Ia 
the night of the 13th there was a hard frost, which continued for several days afterwards, 
The weather during this time was fine, but extremely cold. On the 47th, the rivers were, 
in some places, frozen over. The wind was soutberiy in the morning and aftecnoan of the 
ith, but it was again easterly before the close of the day. In the nightguf the 18th and 
19th, the frost was peculiarly severe. We had some snow in the afternoon of the 22d, but 
it continued on the ground only during the next day. Although the wind was easterly till 
the end of the month, a thaw commenced on the ¢3d, which lasted till the.evening of the 
27th. The frost again set in, and continued for about three days, when the wind changed, 


‘and we had rain. 

In the early part of the month a green sand-piper was shot. This is a rare bird im England, 
particularly ia the southern districts. It chiefly frequents the lakes and rivulets of gtoun~ 
talnous countries, and is seldom seen near the sea. in several pasts of Switzerland, it is said 
to be a very common bird. 

Inthe Report for March. last, I mentioned that a. white weasel had several times beea 
Seen about the premises of a farm-yard in this neighbourhood : aa ermine or white stoat, has, 
this month, been shot within afew miles of the same place. It is cevtainly an unusual 
circumstance to see these animals, in their white winter's dress, in a county which lies se 
far south as Hampshire. 














January 19th. Refbreasts approach the houses, and are now almgst the only birds which ~ 


are heard to sing. When, lowever, the days are occasionally warmer than ysual, the blacker 
birds and thrushes do not neglect to cheer the gloomy scenery with their song; and i like- 
Wis¢ sometimes hear the twittering notes of the wren. | 

January 18:4, Lhe season for salmon-fishing comgnenced with the beginning. of the 
month; but hitherto only three fish have een caught in oy rivers. The first, —, 
| iy weig 
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weighed seventeenspounds, was on new-year's day ; the second weighed twenty pounds; ang 
the third was not quite so large as the first. ; ; 

nary 20th. The catkins of the alder and hazel are nearly ready to burst. | this day 
observed the following plants to be in flower: chickweed, purple dead nettle (/amium purpy. 
rerum), daisy, and furze / 

No additional quantity of wild-fow! appears to have yet been driven in by the severe wea 
ther which we have experienced for the last’seven or cight days. 

January 24th. Im cofisequence of the surface of the earth having been loosened by the 
thaw of last night, I this morning remarked that the eartheworms had come out of the 
ground during the night in great numbers. Some of the pastures were, in particular spots, 
almost covered with the earth that they had thrown up. 

January 29th. The flower-buds of the Laurustinus are beginning to open in sheltered and 
warm situations, 

January Sist. Of indigenous plants, the fotlowing are now in flower: Groundsel (senecie 
wulgaris) wall-flower, (cheiranthus fruticulosus) and Dandelion ; and in gardens the buds of the 
gnow-drop and Hepatica will soon expand their petals. 

Hampshire. 

Errata in our last Report.—For *¢ ewerét,” read *¢ Jeveret 3 and omit the comma after the 

word Icisure, }, 4 from the end. 
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MONTHLY BOTANICAL REPORT. 


OF the monthly botanical publications, we have not, for some time, had tonotice any but 

the Botanical Magazine, and English Botany : alf the others, either unable to cope with 
the difficulties of the times, or from the leisure of their authors being occupied with other 
pursuits, have been dropped, or at least suspended. 

Dr. Smith has lately published the first:parttof his Prodromus Flore Grace ; and the Lin- 
néan Sucicty have published a part of the tenth volume of their Transactions: but of these 
works we must defer any further notice till another opportunity. 

The Botanical Magazine tor the last month contains : 

Yucca gloriesa. Mr. Gawler observes, that this species has been confounded with abifelia, 
which is very distinct, and that the Yucca gloricsa of the Botanisi’s Repository, is really the 
aleifolia of Linnzus. The synonymy of this plant seems to be very complete. | 

iris pumila vay. vislacea. The purple and yellow varieties of this species have appeared 
before. In all these three, something generally different trom each other, besides the colour 
of the flowers, may be observed, which to us leads to a doubt whether they may not in reality 
be distinct species; we are therefore glad to see good figures of all of hem in the magazine. 
Mr. Gawler shows the difficulty of ascertaining the Linnean species ; the ong here figured is 
upually called diforain the nurseries. The d:fora of Linneus,-according to the synonym from 
Besier, appears to Mr. Gawler, to be a dwarf variety of the subsifiora of the Botanical Ma- 

ime. ’ 

Narcissus triandrus var. Jutews. As this appears to be precisely the same variety as the one 
figured in an early number of the magazine, we do not see the reason of repeating it here; it 
cannot have been an oversight, because the former one is quoted. In the two figures how- 
ever, there is a considerable difference in the length of the nectarium. We have heard a 
‘story of this species having been found apparently wild, somewhere in the north of England ; 
But we have no doubt that this is a mistake. 

Mimosa pubescens. This appears to us to be one of the most beautiful figures in the work, 
and we doubt not will be selected by many a fair artist o ornament her fire-skreeas and tables, 
if the quantity of labour should not deter her from the undestaking. 

gelia orientalis. Nigella Hispanica. Garidella Nigellastrum, Nigella and Garidetla are 


€0 nearly allied, that we are glad to see these three plants, Which mutually illustrate each 
other, brought tugether. 


The English Botany for Februar 


gamic olunc. 


Mentha gentilis, The original of the variegated variety, which isso universally cultivated 
by cvttagers, In several counties of England, and ususity called Orange Mint. We have 
foand this species in aditch on Stroud's Green, neir Hornsey, and observe the charact@r me- 


tioned by Dr. Smith, of the smoothness of the !ower part of the calyx and of t. e peduncles to 


ae though in some specimens of Mentha gencilis from gardens, it dees not appeas 
. ty 


7 


Y» except three species of mint, contains no other pheno- 


- wha areensis. This figure does not appear at al! characteristic of the habit of the plant. 
ota Cousi¢ered by Smith, in his FioraBritannica, as a variety o! M. 
teen GUFES, as here GiveL, are certainly so much alike, that they ci hardly 

ppose to re present two distinct Species 5 but neither of them gives us aa idéa of Mentha 
@rwenis, as it bas usually occusred to our observation, MONIHLY 
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MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


HE young wheats have. in most places, experienced a seasonable check by the severity 
of the frosts in the be inning of the month, and those that were early sown will proba- 
urn out good cr ps. 
Uy poe po of oat als are pretty much in the same state as in last month, and they 
will probably not go nearly so far in the support of stock as is commonly the case. 
’ The ploughing has 6: en greatly retarded dyring the last two months, so that much of it 
will requite to be performed in the ensuing month, which must render it a busy season for 
e teams. 
oe prices of grain have continued pretty mach the same as our last, which is an ex- 
tremely favorable circumstance for the country. W heat fetches from 78s. to 102s. per 
qparter-; Rye, 425. Co 48s. ; Barley, 30s. tu 4¢s. 5 Oats, 20s, to 25s. 
"Ail sorts of stock, “both fat and lean, still keep up to their former prices.—Beef fetches 
from 4s. 6d. to 6s..per stone of Slb. 5 Mutton, 5s. to 6s. 6d. ; Veal, 5s. to 8s. 3 Pork, 3s. 
Bae. -\ 
Good hay rather hooks up in the Lendon markets.—Hay fetches from 41, to 61. 10s. 5 
Clover, 61. to 71. 15s. ; ‘Straw, 11. 15s. to, 21. 13s. . : 
The late snows ave done great injury in many places to the sheep, and particulasly, te 
the forward lambs, which are soon destroyed by them. | 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. , 
Obsercations on the-State of the Weather, from the 24th of January, 1810, to the 
24th of February 1810, inclusive, Four Miles N-N.W. of St. Paul's, 
Barometer. 


Highest, 30-07, Feb. 21. Wind N. 
Lowest, 28 73. . 13. se a W. 


Thermometer. 


Higheft, 40°. Feb. 8, Wind South. 
Lowest, 15°. —==21. North. 


On the 22d the mee- 
cury was as how as 22° 
ing, but at same hour 
on the 23d it stood at 








On the 11th the Greatest. 


Greatest ) 5 tenths ( Mercury stood at | variation in oo ; 


variation in : <, 29:50, and on the] 94 hours. 
24 hours. ee ie at the same ; 


‘hour it had fallen 
to-29. 


_ Owing to an accident. which has occurred by the frost to our-rain-gauge, we are unable to 
five an accurate account of the quaatity-falien since our last Report; but from circumstances 
it is supposed co be about equal to two inches and a half indepth. -There-has indeed been 
rain eleven or twelve days during the present month; but the quantity has not been great. 
The average height of the barometer is nearly the same as it was for the last month, 
viz. 29°63, and the mean temperature for the month is 36°21. We hada good deal of seyeze 
weather between the 14th and 22d inclusive, but the remainder of the period was in general 
mild. The wind has been chiefly in che west; on some days we had foggy and very dark 
Weather, and we understand, that on-one-in particulars the darkness was so considerable, as fo 
Cause a suspension of business in the middle of the day for an hour or two. 

The thermometer has again been as low as 15°, this was in the morning of the 21st. It 
stood at the same degree on the 17th of January; we have heard that on the same day, and 
at the same hodr, in January, a thermometer stood as low as 8° at Camden Town; as, hows 
exer, we noted our’s very accurately, we suspect this prodigious difference must have arisen 
trom some sudden evaporation, or other cause, not immediately connected with, or dependent 
Upon, the state of the atmosphere. 

At Shide, in the Isle of Wight, the ‘average temperature for September, October, jNo- 


‘hs Fa December, 1809, and for the first twenty-two days in January, 1810, was as:fol- 





September 7% 7 
October 48° 4 
November 39 -16 
December 40 -00 - 


January 39 -00 


The quantity of rain fallen at the same place from August to December.31,.1809,, wat. 


107 inches in depih, p RICES 
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